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TIBETAN STUDIES IN OUR UNIVERSITY 


_ Pror. Meee CHANDRA BANERIEE, M. A., LL. -B, , Ph. D. 


l Tibetan has of late become an important subject of study. 
Those -who want to know the- few lost chapters in the history of 
literature and culture of ancient India can in no way ignore. or 
neglect this study. An enormous Sanskrit literature, Buddhistic and 
classical ,—originals of which are lost—is preserved in Tibetan transla- 
tions. Fortunately, many such lost valuable works are now being 
recovered and restored to Sanskrit from these Tibetan translations. 
The number of books of real interest is still large enough and these 
are sure to yield valuable results, if studied with care and industry. 

The University of Calcutta is the pioneer University in India 
in introducing the study- of Tibetan. It was the late Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee of revered memory through whose efforts it was insti- 
tuted. During his time a complete set of the Kanjur and Tanjur of 
the Snarthang edition and a few valuable Tibetan manuscripts 
were purchased for our University. A learned Lama was also 
appointed in our University to teach Tibetan to those willing. to 
learn the language. Students were also encouraged to study Tibetan 
by. awarding liberal concessions and stipends. Some students were 
also sent .to Darjeeling to learn the language with learned Lamas ` 


there. A few books, such as, - the ‘Shes-rab-dong-bu’ by W. L. 


Campbell, ‘A Grammar of the Tibetan Language’ by H. B. Hannah 
and “An English-Tibetan Dictionary’ by Lama ne were 


published by the University. 
But after the sad demise of Sir. Asutosh in. 1924 Tibetan 
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studies in our University fell on evil days. Nobody took any 
interest in them. The Tibetan xylographs and valuable manuscripts 
procured by Sir Asutosh were kept in a room of the Darbhanga 
Building in a deplorable condition. However, in 1935, the late 
Dr. Shyamaprasad Mookerjee who became the Vice-Chancellor of 
the University felt the importance of the Tibetan studies and took 
adequate steps for their revival. The late Lama Lobzang Mingyur 
Dorje was appointed Instructor in Tibetan to take charge of the 
department. One part-time Keeper of manuscripts was also appointed 
to look after the rich .Tibetan collections. ‘One stipend and. one 
Research scholarship were sanctioned to encourage the students to. 
study ‘Tibetan. A complete set of the.Kanjur of the Sde-dge 
edition was further purchased from the P. K. Jayaswal Research 
Institute, Patna and this is stil] thé only University which possesses . 
the two sets of the Kanjur. in our country. ‘A Tibetan-English 
Primer’ arid ‘Tibétan Reader, parts I-III’ by Iiama Lobzang -Mingyur 
Dorje, ‘Bhotaprakaéa’ by Vidhusekhara Bhattacharyya and ‘Kavya- 
daréa’ and ‘Narayanapariprecha’ by Anukul Chandra Banerjee were 
published from the University, Besides, the late Lama Lobzang 
Mingyur Dorje started cataloguing the manuecripts lying deposited . 
in the Tibetan Seminar. But unfortunately due to his sudden 
death, the work has stopped for the present. A very good pro- 
gress was made by the late Lama in this regard. The catalogue 
thus remaining incomplete should be completed at an early date 
with the assistance of the teachers and Research scholars of ‘the 
department. It will, when published, be surely an asset to the 
Tibetan Research scholars and lovers of Tibetology. | 
Since then the department has been in existence in “our 
University. It has already published a number of valuable books 
in Tibetan. By utilizing the Tibetan sources, two of our Research 
scholars have won research distinctions, One has been awarded 
the Ph.D. degree and the other the Premchand Roychand student- 
ship. The department has now made elaborate provisions for studies 
and researches. It offers two courses of studies—Certificate and 
_Diploma—to the students. Both the courses are of one year’s 
duration. Admission to the Certificate course is open to the graduates, 
while one is admitted into the Diploma course after passing the 
Certificate course. No external student is allowed to. take to 
these courses. At present there are three competent teachers includ- 
ing one learned Lama to teach the subject. The total number of 
students in the department is four only. | 
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Besides the well-known Kanjur and Tanjur collections, our 
University possesses a number of valuable and rare manuscripts and 
xylographs containing biographical and secular works as also texts 
dealing with different aspects of Tibetan Buddhism, which are not 
to be found in any part of this country. The scope of the Tibetan 
studies should further b3 widened. Jt is, therefore, in the fitness 
of things that an Institute of Tibetology just like the Namgyal 
Institute of Tibetology, Gangtok, Sikkim should be started in this 
University for advanced studies and researches in Tibetan. The 
aim and object of which should be, among others, as follows :— 


() To create an interest in the study of Tibetan language and 
literature. : | 


(ii) To arrange for the publication of the original Tibetan works 
from manuscripts and other books written on different aspects of 
Tibetology. | 


(tii) To popularise the knowledge of Tibetan, both classical 
and modern, by organising meetings, lantern lectures, exhibitions 
and symposiume. 


SOME ODES OF MIRZA GHALIB' 


PROF. HARENDRACHANDRA PAUL, M.A., D.Lrrr. 


~ 
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To unveil the Face, when his litter the friend bound, 
. Fit of joy the motes in the sunbeams to one heart bound.’ 
In the house of wonder for mirth of pride the men of sight 
To the sacrificed parrot the splendour of mirror bound. 
Of the field of conflict has sought despair and hope, 
(And) the talisman for the beggar-heart the weak of spirit and. 
Do not bind the subject of thirst for love, Ghalib, | 
Though the heart being open to Ocean its beuch has bound. 
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Of the shame of ill-breeding the gift to attend his Grate 
Is the claim of purity immersed in blood of many hues’... 
No disgrace of deceit be the lover fair of hue; 
For the claim of purity is proved in the Seal of self-esteem. 
Oh the splendour of sight, like the Sun bestow zakdt 
of your Face that the bowel to beg be monk’s chirdgh. 
For no guilt you did spare, O slayer; on neck of yours 
Tt remained like the blood of no sin as the right of friend. 
To the tongueless is merged the desire of eloquence; 
As is vanished the claim for the glow of force and strength. 
The one word : as is appetite here, so there rose-smell; 
The effulgence of garden—-the cause of my flowery songs. 
The calumnious mouth-—the one lengthening chain of disgrace 
Till non-entity—is discussing your trick, O you tricky one. 
Do not lengthen your tale, O Ghalib; do write the one word : 
We are measuring grief for expression of exile of ours. 


21 


From the wrinkles of forehead, my secret sorrows, he knew, 
From the preface unbounded my lettér’s secret, he knew‘. 


t Last appeared in the May issue of Calcutta Review, 1961. 
4 Jab batagribe-safr yar nē mahmil bandha; ` 
Tapish-shauq në har zaré pa ek dil bindha. 
3 Paye-nazre-karam tuhfa hae sharme-nárasiyi kā; 
Bakhtin ghaltidae-gad rang da‘wiy-parsayi ka. 
L Wuh mari chine-jabin sē ghame-pinbán samjha; 
Raze-maktitb ba bérabtiy-“anwán samjha. 
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No more but one alif is mirror’s polisher yet, 

From the time when I’m cleaving, myself entangled, I knew. 
Of the. causes of tangling of heart no comment you ask; 

Such extent-was my heart intertwined, me a prison, I knew. 
A suspect did not want from his steps a graceful outmarch; 


.On the face his each drop of the sweats—eyes puzzled—I knew. 


From my weakness I thought, of ill-bred, perchance, he would be; 
From low throbbing of pulse—fit of burning flame, him, I knew. 
In the journey of love for defect I searched for relief; 

At each step my own shadow as sleeping chamber I knew, 

From the lashes of friend I was taking refuge till death; 

Thus averting the arrows of fate—a pleasure I knew. 

You surrendered your heart to him, why?—as treaty, Asad! 

You made wrong; for the facta kafir for mus’lman you knew. 
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_ To be absoryed in the Ocean is the delight of a drop; 
To go beyond its condition is to remedy pain’. 
In my condition the effigy of alphabet’s lock 
From thee was writ; is divided as it forms a discourse. 
In the commotion to remedy its sorrows the heart— 
Is in perfection; (it) dissolves to be oust from the knot. 
We are debarred now from tyranny even, O god, 
This is the way to be enemy of masters of faith, 
Due to deficiency weepings are with breaths of no heat; 
We are convinced of the water to be turning to air. 
To be deceased of the thought from thy finger’s red hue— 
It was for heart as of nail to disconnect it from flesh. 
It was tay spreading like rainfalls of the clouds of the spring : 
-—To be faná through lamentings in the griefs of distances. | 
If no desire of thy lane for the flavour of rose— 
Why do thou move round the path of the east wind of the morn? 
As to extent in the wonders of the airs of saigal— 
See to the mirror of herbage in the season of rains. 
The joy for sport has the effulgence of a rose, O Ghalib! 
It is desired the eye to be dissolved in all hues. 


1 ‘Tshrate-qatra hae dariya men faná hojáni ; . 


Dard kā hadd sé guzarná hae dawá hojáná. 
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The line, as it appears to dull the market of friend— 
Was smoke of silent lamp, verchance, to the face of friend’. 
O heart of endless thought, control thy yearning love, 

Who can overbear the ray of lustrous sight of friend? 
Enjoy the miracle to shape the ruins of house; 

I'm forming foot-prints mad in love with gait of friend. 

In love the zeal unjust of others has defeated me; 

I’m killed of enemy at last, although a sick of friend. 

Our eye is bright as heart of that unjust is glad;. 

Our eye with full of biood is drunken cup of friend. 

Thus asketh others me about his absence; 

Be thou sincere as some one intimate to friend. 

So that I know approach of him to that éxtent-- 

Is giving me the news of vow of the sight of friend. 

As I complain debility of intellect, 

He manifests the fragrant curling hairs of friend. 

If me to weep and weep in secret he observes, 
Expresses smilingly the spirited talks of friend. 
Do you complain of kindnesses of enemy? 
Or praising delight of sufferings from friend? 
This poem of mine as giving joy to spirit. ‘now, 
Ghalib, a rhyme of verse from much reports of friend 
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Seeing the face of the friend, ‘why. did it not burn? .. 
Shining am I at the sight of the strength of face?. 
People of the world is uttering me fife-worshipper, 
Seeing my weepings inflamed. and raining sparks. 
What’s the prestige of love as the grief is common? 
‘Seeing you suffering for no reason I stop. 

Ardour of pride in him coming along to kill me, 
Seeing the sword in his hand, I am ceasing to live. 
Sure that the shoulder of jar is with blood of people, . : 
Seeing your gait are inspiring the surges of wine. . 
Grief! from injustice the friend has restrained the hand, 
—Seeing us covetous taking delight in sufferings. 

1 Amade-khat sé huwá hae sard jö baizace-diist; ` 

Darde-sham ‘ae-kushta tha shäyad khate- rukhsáre-dúst. 


2 Kiyon jal gaya na tábe-rukhe-yar dékh kar; 2 
Jaltā hon apni faqate-didar dékh kar. ` 
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Following goods of discourse we are selling ourselves, 
—Seeing us but the touchstone of the mould of buyers. 
Close up the thread and do tear the rosary tied; 
Seeing the path to be plain are in move the goers. ` 
Foothold of those uninformed had confounded me; 
Seeing the path full of thorns my spirit was glad. 
How disaffected is he—in the mirror of mine 

Seeing the rust he has taken for parrot’s reflect. 
Thunder of gloss was to fall not on Tár but on us; 
Seeing the drainer of cup they are giving us wine. 
Head of Ghalib of refractory state was to pierce, 
—Seeing thy wall the memory came on to me. 
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. Neither a musica] tone nor a veil of air— 

I am the clamour of my own deficiency’. 

You and the decoration of the curl of hairs, 

I and the care and anxiety remote and far. 

Boasting of power—the fraud of a simple heart, 

We are and secrets of making away with breast. 

We are tangled with the love of the hunt of heart; 
Otherwise, there is remaining the strength of flight. 
Even that day will once come when from that tyrant— 


_Blandishment shall I withhold in its place for sigh. 


Never is there in my heart such a drop of blood— 

Wherefrom to eye-lash thou turned with no play for rose. 

Oh! that thy glance of the eye that excites the pen; 

Ob ! that thy tyranny that which is all purport. 

Radiance of thine was conspicuous; be in bliss 

Fusion of brow’s adoration by needy self. 

Searched of me; thus wert thou not in angry mood; 

I am one ‘needy and thou art one kind to poor. 

Princedom—the lion of one God (Asadullah Khan) became 
a 7 perfect, 

Oh, the regret ! that debauchee, the beloved of play. 


Na gule-naghm hon na pardae-saz ; 
Main hon ápni shikast ki awiz. 
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No wound that fits in stitching very thick is there in my body; 
The thread has turned to string of tears in fear in eye of the 
| peedle?. 
The house in desolation turned a bar to taste of the pleasure; 
The foam of torrents still remained in holes in forms of the 
cotton. 
The trusted house am I of scores unjust of the eye-lids; 


Each drop of blood is ring of iny beloved’s name in the body. 
With what relation can be made of darkness-spreading night- 


chamber ? 
It turns the night of moon—in holes of walls as cotton I’m 
. | keeping. 
Reproof became unfriendly bar to roaring riot of my madness; 
The smile of friends thus turned the stitching of skirt and the 
| | pocket. 
The lustrous form o! this effulgent one has semblance of portrait; 
Is full of glow resembling motes in holes the portrait of mirror. 
I know not whether good or bad in this repugnant assembly; 
If I be rose, it is in dust-bin, if I be weed, it is in garden.. 
The heat of love that maddens gave me thousands of lovers; 
Being black it turned to blackish dot each drop of blood in the 
body. 
Asad, a prison T'm—a consequence of friendship with lovers ; 
The twist of courtesy’s hand has thus become a chain in the 


collar, 
l Nabin has zakhm koyi bakhiye ke dar khur marë tan men; 


Huwa hae tare ashke-yis rishta chashme-siizan mon. 
my 


ARISTOTLE ON COMEDY 


Dr, P. S. Sastri, M.A., M.Litt., Ph.D., 
Head of the Dept. of English, Nagpur University, Nagpur. 


The Poetics breaks off in the discusion of comedy. Some have held 
that Aristotle gave a fuller treatment of this form in the now lost portion 
of the text. Others believed that the dialogue on Poets. originally consisted 
of an account of this form. . There are others who take the Tractatus 
Coislinianus as representing the genuine views of Aristotle. In this maze 
it is better to stick to the known works of Aristotle. 

Of the Athenian Poets, Crates was the first to reject personal abuse 
as a means fo evoking laughter. He was said to have brought forth 
generalised comic actions. The generalising or universalising principle 
is imitation because of which comedy acquires a literary value. It becomes 
a form of literature that idealises. 

Idealising can mean the representing of an object in its essential and 
permanent nature. In this sense it is the universalisation. Idealising 
can also mean beautifying that which is not so perfect. In any such 
process, some prominent features are thrown in bold relief. At times - 
these may turn oul to be some imperfections which are accepted as the 
unavoidable features of mankind. Comedy is coneerned primarily with 
these defects or imperfections. It involves the inconsistencies inherent 
. in human life; and the consequent evil is represented as a thing to be 
laughed at. Thatis, comedy has a limited range of vision within which 
it presents those characters or aspects of life that have no place in serious 
art, 

Comedy is an imitation of an action represented by men of 
an inferior moral stature. Their shortcomings are ludicrous. Here 
the deformity causes no pain, nor does it harm any one, The comic mask, 
for instance, is ludicrous because it is ugly, but it does not suggest any 
pain (Poet. 5.1). As Plato said, the pleasure of the ludicrous arises from 
another’s misfortune which is a sorb of self-ignorance that is powerless 
= to cause pain (Phil.), Ugliness or defect provokes laughter. Under this 

head can-be included also the follies, weaknesses and infirmities of human 
nature. The ludicrous is in essence the incongrous which must be such 
that ib can evoke a blending of contrasted emotions and feelings. Such 
a blending will evoke a shock of surprise which may or may not be 
associated with malice or sympathy. 

The Tractatus Coislinianus states that ‘‘Comedy is an imitation of an 
action that is ludicrous and imperfect, of sufficient length, (in embellished 
language), the several kinds (of embellishment being) separately (found) 
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in the (several) (parts of the play); (directly presented) by persons acting, 
and not (given) through narrative; through pleasure’ and laughter effecting 
the furgation of the like emotions. It has laughter for its mother, Laughter 
arises from the diction (on expression) and from the things (expressed).”’ 
Deception the impossible, thé possible and inconsequent, the unexpected, 
' the debasing of the personagés, misdirection of gifts and the like are some 
of the materials employ ed here. 

Aristotle selects comody as a good example of what he” calls añ 
representation of the universal (Poet. 9, 4-5). Here ‘the ‘post first constructs 
the plot, and then affixes the characteristic | or appropriate names, * "the poet . 
invents names expressive of the character, qualities or profession.’ These 
names indicate that the person is not an individual but a type. “This is a 
part of the tendency to generalise, ‘Even the titles of the plays illustrate 
this tendency. This generalising tendency is concerned only -with a 
specific aspect of life which presents ‘the follies and imperfections. Thea 
more serious side of lifé is a lbogébher ignoréd. Similarly, in the presenta- 
tion of character of a single feature is made to stand tor the entire 
Personality. ° [ 

This would make ae that tragedy and comedy a are totally E T to 
to one another, While tragedy appears to present idealised persons, 
comedy turns out to be busy with personified ideals. Comedy merges the 
individual in the type, -as tragedy reveals the type through the individual, 
In ancient times he who gave tragedies rarely thought of composing. a 
comedy. No single dramatist could give both the forms. Tt was the 
‘handling of the two forms by the same author that revealad the close 
relationship between humour and sympathy, An insight into this alliance , 
has made humour a frue meeting- -point of tragedy and comedy. Socrates ~ 
had a better insight when: he said that the genius of tragedy and of one 
is the same (Symp. 228 D). - x 

Keeping in mind Aristotle’s views on tragedy we can formulate | a fow 
Aristotelian principles governing comedy. Comedy must have an organic 
unity. It should be complete and a whole. It must be capable of 
producing the effect proper to a comedy, for the end is the chief thing 
determining the means. The dramatist must understand the true 
perspective, the law of proportion. He should also follow the laws of © 
probability or necessity which alone can guide him even in his deviations, ` 
: Comedy too must, consist of plot, ethos, dialogue, diction, melody and 
spectacle. Here too the plot must be the chief - ‘constituent on which 
depend the others. Piot for Aristotle is the basic idea of aplay. Yet 
comedy isa synthesis of these six constituents, Comedy too ta be 
judged by its total effect. 

Taking up the question of function, we can safely assert that tor 
Aristotle each fcrm of art has its own special quality. which is related to 
its specific effect. Comedy cannot bring abou’ the arousal and relief of 
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pity and fear, It must. give a pleasure appropriate to it ; and it will be 
a pleasure evoked by the right means in the properly cultivated spectator. 
The spectator finds here an imitation of men in action. It offers some 
learning, and all learning is pleasant since it satisfies the universal human 
desire to know. ‘The pleasure here is derived from the preception of some 
defect or ugliness which is not painful, Some element of disproportion 
enters into this state ; and the pleasure produced is the effect of comedy. 
Music and spectacle aid the play in bringing forth this effect. Sometimes 
the pleasure may be due to the marvellous which is admissible in comedy. 
Likewise the effect may need the presence of discovery and reversal of 
fortune also. Instead of the pathetic incident these will be ludicrous . 
or hilarious events here, ‘The pleasure that comedy gives is “a certain | 
motion of the soul, and a sudden and perceptible settling into one’s 
normal and natural state” (Rhet. 1,11). “Since amusement and relaxa- 
tion of every kind are among pleasant things, and laughter, too, it 
follows that the causes of laughter must be pleasant, namely, persons, 
words, and deeds” (Rhet. 1,11). 

But what are the emotions associated with comedy ? Plato in 

Philebus brings in anger and envy. Aristotle may have thought of these 
very emotions as playing a prominent part in comedy. A sense of 
injury, injustice, or disproportion does normally evoke these emotions; 
and these may be excited by a judicious employment of suspense. The 
suspense arouses and also defeats our expectations ; and this brings 
in surprise as well (Rhet. 3.11). On the other hand, those ‘who will 
never themselves say anything laughable, and are indignant with those 
who do, may be classed as boorish and rude (Eth, Nic, 4, 18-14), 
_, Plato’s Philebus is more useful in determining the character and 
function of comedy. It is said that ‘even at a comedy the soul experiences 
a mixed feeling of pain and pleasure”. Envy is a pain:of the soul; 
and yet the envious man finds something in the misfortunes of his 
neighbours ab which he is pleased. So is ignorance and evil, “The 
ridiculous is, in short, the specific name which is used bo describe the 
vicious form of a certain habit; and of vice in general it is that kind 
which is. most at variance with the inscription at Delphi—‘Know 
Thyself'...”?. This form of ignorance may refer to wealth, beauty of form, 
or goods of the mind, And it is powerless ignorance which in truth is 
ridiculous. ‘‘We envy and laugh at the same instant” (Philebus, 
(48-50). 

The comic poet has.to endow his character with some defect or 
other. But he is limited to these forms of disproportion or ‘ugliness 
which are not painful, injurious, or corrupting. Does such a comedy 
have any educational value ? Associating the eolian harp with comedy, 
Aristotle states that this instrument ‘‘is too exciting. The proper time 
for using it is when theperformance aims, not at instruction, but at 
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the relief or.katharsis of the passions” (Pol, 8.6). The effect is a form 
of activity ; and for Aristotle happiness is nob state of being but a 
form of action (cf. Bywater 18-19). Pleasure and pain are also : 
forms of activity (De Anima 8.7; Eth, 10.6), Ibis “pleasant then, as 
a rule, to conform with nature, particularly when the things done’ 
according to the general law have their special natures satisfied... That 
is pleasant, too, which is not done perforce; for force is against nature; 
= Wherefore the compulsory is painful...And since the pleasant is that which- 
benefits, it is pleasant to men to set their neighbours right, and to 
complete imperfect things. Again, since learning and admiring are pleasant, 
it follows -that pleasure is given by acts of imitation, such as painting, 
sculpture, poetry...Inlike manner, since amusement and relaxation cf every 
- kind are among pleasant things, and laughter, too, it follows that. the 
causes of laughter must be pleasant’? (Rhet. 1.11). pete 

The pleasure of comedy thus seems to be the activity of discovering 
resemblances between.the nature of the character pesented and ourselves.. 
All through the nature of the observing individual is adopted as the standard 
of comparison, The spectator assumes his superiority, To this is added 
aloss of proportion arising from treating an important subject in a random 
way or a trivial one in a grand manner (Rhet. 8.7), Even an absence of a 
causal connection is a source of laughter (Physica-- Auscultatis 2.6). 
Impropriety of diction and metaphor is another source (Ehet. 3,8), The 
pleasantries of comedy arise also from- exaggeration (Demetrius, 161). 

‘Laughter is a sort -of- surprise and deception...... What - ‘escapes 
notice deceives us’ (Probl. 85,6). ‘When we laugh we are relaxed’ 
(Probl. 11,18), the tension -is relaxed (Probl. 11.15), This is greatly 
facilitated by suspense. ‘‘When the suspense is great, the release is 
easily effected. Now good will lends rather to the utterance of the 
laughable, and hence efforts the release” (Probl, 28.8). Following Aristotle, 
John Tzetzes observes: “Comedy is an imitation of an action (that 
is ridiculous),..:purgative of emotions, constructive of life, moulded by 
laughter and pleasure...Comedy embraces fictions of the affairs of every- 
day life; and...the aim of comedy is to move the hearers to laughter.” 


“THE PHILOSOPHY OF RATIONALISM IN 
THE POETRY OF NABIN SEN 


Dr. Miss INDIRA SARKAR 


All kinds of problems relating to metaphysics, philosophy and 
sociology were dealt with by Nabin Sen. The discrepancies 
between human data and the social institutions as well as ideologies 
seemed tc him to be very great. By natural endowment all men 
appeared to him to be uniform. And yet there were differences and 
distinctions in organised social existence. There was the mystery 
of birth and death. Then there was the distinction between virtue 
and vice. The very first cogitation in Krishna’s life, in Canto VII 
(lines, 332-338), of Raivatak is as follows :— 


‘All men are the same, the body is the same, 

The same are flesh and blood, the organs are the same, 
The same they are in birth and death ; then why are 
Cowherds low in caste and highest Brahman folks ? 
There are four castes, four Vedas and thirty-three gods 
All sorts of sacrifices of animals are done, 

Heartless and vile ; 

What are birth, death, virtue and sin?” 

At another occasion Krishna says (ibid,, lines, 376-82) :— 

“To one race belong all human beings, 

The great unlimited world is one Veda. 

There is one Brahman,—the human heart,— 

And there is only one great sacrifice— 

That is to perform one’s duty. | 

Go on in your own field of action boldly 
‘And see the line of duty in the light 

Of knowledge pure.” 


The ethics of Krishna came to Sen by intuition. ‘This was his 
rationalised view of buman life. There is no vagueness in Nabin 
Sen’s formulation of Krishna’s philosophy. And he does not indulge 
in mysticism. Krishna’s postulates are. very precise and practical. 
He believes in the unity of mankind. That is his first. philosophical 
plank. The second slogan is: “Do your duty’’. How is this duty 
to be ascertained ? This question may arise in our minds. And he 
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answers : “In the light of knowledge.” Hiwi (knowledge) 18 Nabin 
Sen’s great guide. About births and deaths, Krishna says that they ` 
are but rupantar (changes of form). As for sin or vice, it was the 
violation of niti (law-or duty). And virtue was its observance. 

Nabin Sen’s philosophical outfit was very simple. The categories 
were to be found floating in the cultural milieu. The doctrine of 
duty was the slogan popularised by the Gita in Kar-manye vadhi ka 
ras-te (you have a right only to duty). It was also a contribution 
from Carlyle’s “Always do the duty that lies nearest thee’’ and 
Mazzini’s “Duties of Man” 3 

In any case, Nabin Sen is not to be classed among philosophers 
strictly so-calied. His ideas on religious, social, political and moral 
questions are to be found scattered in all his writings,—and naturally, 
of course, in the Raivatak-Kurukshetra-Prabhas - trilogy. Thus 
- considered, his philosophy is similar to that of Hugo, in whose 
- Contemplations (1856) and-Légende des Siéclés' (1859-75) we find 
discussions or messages on everything from the dust on the ground 
to the stars in the sky. | 

Sen was a robust optimist, In his estimate, the past: howsoever 
great was but a prelude-to a greater future. In Canto XVII of 
Raivatak (1886), the house of Krishna contained a museum of anti- 
quities, and there Arjun saw besides maps, charts and books, 
a scene like the following (lines, 68-74) :— . | 

“As it were in darkness profound, 

E Like stara at diverse places, immortal men | 
Are standing ; in the midst of them, 
Oh what form ! Ob what flame! Oh what flow of rays | 
Casting planets of the past into shade, 
And flooding present times. How pure a flame 
Iliuminates endless future without boúnds.” 

Sen believed that progress was infinite and that the future waits 
eclipse the past. This faith in man’s infinite possibilities renders 
Sen akin to Condorcet and other theorists of progress. . In 
Condorcet’s Tableau Historique (1793-95) he -expresses his faith 
in the indefinite future of man’s perfection. a 

This was indeed a general article of faith with the Encyclopaedists 
like Diderot and D'Alembert. Sen like Rousseau condemned the evils of 
the present. His mentality could not accept the medievalism and 
pro-Catholic tendencies in Génie du Christianisme (1801) of 
Chateaubriand, although a precursor of romanticism. Hè was out 
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and out a futurist. 
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-` ` Nabin Sen’s condemnation of the past brings him into close 


affinity with Hugo whose Légende «des Siècles (1859) is a mine of 
futurism. In Ce monde est mort (this world is dead) we read 
something of Sen’s “immortal man standing like stars in profound 
darkness”. | | o 

The optimistic philosophy of Sen might have been imbibed from 
the. general intellectual milieu of the middle of the nineteenth century. 
In 1851 was published Herbert Spencer’s Social Statics, which 
analysed the conditions essential to human happiness and laid stress 
on «change and indefinite variations as the key to progress. Spencer 
was the British philosopher for Intian intellectuils for about half 
a century. Not only University men but non-academic thinkers, like 
Rabindranath Tagore, came under Spencer’s influence. which indeed 
was dominant in the entire English-speaking world. 


Sen was an exponent of the cult of reason. His Rawatak (1886), 
Canto I formulated science against superstition in no mistakable 
terms. In the declarations of Krishna to Arjun, we have the 
manifesto of a Descartes, Mill or Huxley, so to say, in favour of 
anti-theocratic naturalism. One of bis observations is thus worded 
(lines ; 39-49) :— 

“Theo nature of the world is unknowable, 

Itisan endless play and endless eternal fact, 

This play creates, maintains, annihilates. 

What a mystery! From the small, smaller and smallest 
Insect up to the great solar universe, 

This vast ocean, this huge mass of clouds, 

Are all involved in this play, everything 

Is moved by one great unthinkable force.” 


Sen’s conception of this shakti (force) was not commonplace. 


© Krishna says (ibid., lines, 58-54) :— 


‘‘All-pervasive, all-powerful is this force, 
This force is Nature, and this force is God.”’ 


In Sen’s analysis of the universe the divinity was reduced to 
Nature or Natural Force. With such a nature-cult or force-cult, 


-«16 was not possible for him to tolerate the worship of material cbjects, 


which were subject to the direction of the Great Force. The sun, 
for instance, was but a slave of natural forces, moving blindly 


_ according to Nature’s ‘unknowable’ and ‘unthinkable’ control, 
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Hence the ire of Krishna against orthodox followers of. Hindu 

religious practices. Says he to Arjun (ibid, lines 180-186) :— 

“Alas, blind worshippers, when such a great force 

Is ever present before one’s own eyes, | 

How can one worship that blind, senseless sun, 

Devoid of free will and subject to law? 

Whose sun rise, sun-set and travel in the sky 

Are bound by inviolable rules. Can man, 

Heroic and conscious, adore such a Sun?” 


Krishna, as conceived by Sen, is therefore a heretic- and a 
rebe] against the status quo of religion. The protagonist of the 
established practices and institutions, Sage Durbasha, the Terrible, 
therefore, condemns Krishna as papi, vidharmi, nastik (sinner, anti- 
religious, atheist). i 

The ‘Bastille’ of tradition, conservatism and orthodoxy in 
religion is embodied in Sen's Durbasha. It is the spirit of revolt 
against the ancien regime that bis Krishna personifies. Krishna, 
the scientific thinker and rationalist, reduces prevailing Hinduism to 
absurdity in the following statement (ibid., lines, 190-95) :— 


“Tike that the mass of sand moved by the waves of the sea, 
The sun is being driven across the endless sky. 

Subject to self-same law and both are made 

Tn the same way. Both are devoid and blind of sense 
Unknowable are both ; Then if you worship the sun, 

Why not also the small dust of sand?” - 

In Sen's presentation, Krishna’ attached the greatest importance 
to chetana, i.e , sense, consciousness, thought. This is the real eye 
which sees and discriminates. His man is glorious, something different 
from material objects, that are andha (blind) and Senseless or 
thoughtless. Descartes’s Cogito ergo sum (I think, therefore I 
am) seems almost to be versified in the following (ibid, lines, 
197-203) :— i 

“Man is endowed with sense, conscience, freedom, 
Superior to that insensate sun. 

The highest creatioh is man whose mind 

Bears shades of that endless intelligence 

Which creates and directs this universe. 

Can he leave that endless knowledge and force? 

Why should he worship the blind and senseless sun?” 
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This Cartesianism cr ralionalism of Krishna was a great contri- 
bution of Sen to modern Bengali culture. His affinities with Renan 
in the interpretation of Christianity are obvious. 

While visiting Mandar Hill in the District of Bhagalpur in 1888, 
Sen made the following observations in Amar Jivan (My Life). 
Vol. IIT (910): “The Hill was of black stone like the hills 
in the Bihar sub-division. I recall having seen a snake-like form, 
carved in an ugly manner, surrounding it. According to the stories in 
the Puranas, the gods utilised Vasuki as a rope and 
churned the ocean with Mandar Hill using it as the churning rod. 
It is out of this churning that they succeeded in recovering nectar, 
the moon, Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth, Dhanvantari, the patron- 
saint of physicians, horses and so forth.”” 

Sen was sceptical enough to reject the legend of the Puranas 
as a worthwhile story. So he offered the following interpretation : 
“Perhaps once upon a time, this hill was surrounded by the sea, 
which was likely to obstruct the currents of the ocean and buffet 
its waves. May be, it was then a colony of snakes. In course 
of time, the sea may have receded from the area. The sediments 
fromed fertile soil. The water-courses of the region are now 
nectarine and wealth is the output of crops. Perhaps one of the 
ruling families claimed descent, like so many others, from the moon. 
The state was likely to have been famous for physicians and horses.” 

In the eighties of the nineteenth century, the Jains and the 
Buddhists were still treated as somewhat anti-Hindu and socially 
discriminated against by Hindu masses. While in Bihar, Sen was 
taking interest in Rajgriha and other places of Buddhist interest 
(1881). In one of the villages named Durgapur, he was told that 
there was the image of Goddess Durga (deity of orthodox Hindus), 
in charge of an orthodox Hindu priest. As he intended to visit 
this temple, the priest objected to his inspection on the ground 
that he was a non-Hindn and was visiting the holy places of the 
Jains and the Buddhists. Ultimately. however, he was admitted 
and he found that the image was not that of Durga, but of 
Mayadebi, the mother of Buddha, with “the child in her arms. 
The priest did not know that the hymn which he had been reciting 
everyday had been sung to the wrong Goddess. 

Sen’s observations on this situation were as follows :—“Do those 
persons, who by their harangues on religion, with which the meaning- 
less epithet Hiudu is attached, trying to make the Hima'ayas quake, 
know that all the gods and goddesses of their holy places—Goddess 
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Vindyavasini of Vindhachal, God Jagannath and God Balaram as 
well as Goddess Subhadra of Puri on the sea, are virtually forged 
and that their worshippers are such ignoramuses as this one?” 

. Such views he also expressed about other places of Hindu 
pilgrimage. He found the atmosphere entirely irreligious and unspiri- 
tual. The temple aud rituals' appeared dirty and unclean in his 
eyes. The priests and human surroundings. were anything but 
intellectual and moral, His.Amar Jivan, Vol. III, leaves no doubt 
that he was throughly disgusted with Hinduism as a conventional 
religious system. . 

In his sentiment and leon ii was ignorant ritualism and 
lifeless formalism. He was frank enough to openly condemn the 
superstitions that had encumbered and eclipsed the spiritual nucleus 
of Hindu faith. . Altogether, he had in-him the spirit óf Voltaire 
(1694-1778) which was intolerant of bookish prayers and formal 
god-lore. In spite of his pre-occupations with Krishna, Bhakti. 
(faith), .Gita, as the voice of God, and Chaitanya's religion -of 
love, Sen was a rationalist pure and undefiled. . 

Like the dramas of Girish Ghosh (1844-1912) based 3 on the 
Puranas, Sen’s trilogy, Raivatak- -Kurukshetra-Prabhas, was one of 
the greatest embodiments of Hindu renaissance. It was a powerful 
instrument in the revival of Hinduism. But like Vivekananda (1863- 
1902), he was an architect of Hinduism stripped of its supersti- 
tions and popular idols and vitalised by living faith and dynamic 
activism, It was, a neo-Hinduism which came out of the joint efforts 
of Vivekananda, Nabin Sen, Bankim, Girish and others. 

It is significant that it was while exhibiting. his disgust with . 
the prevailing folk-Hinduigm in Bihar in Amar Jivan Vol. III, that 
Sen was at work on bis opus majus, the great trilogy, for the remak- 
ing of Hinduism and the re-construction of India. Rationalism 
or Voltairism was the spiritual milieu of his fundamental social 
philosophies as adumbrated in Raivatak, Kurukshetra and Prabhas. 
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OSCAR WILDÉ AND BERNARD SHAW 


Prof, Sasi Baussan Das 
Dept. of English, Krishnagar College 


INTRODUGTION 


' (Referring to the great tribute Shaw paid to the genius of Oscar Wilde, the 
writer in ¿bis article points cut that Wilde was the type of genius Shaw. himself 
was, But whereas Shaw has had the fullest share of his honour both during his 
life-time and afterwarda, Wilde’s genius has not received the recognition it 
` deserves. His posthumois fame has greatly suffered because of the odious criminal 
offence which brought about the tragedy in his life. In English literature, Oscar 
Wilde is a figure who is sinned against and not sinning.) 

Bernard Shaw was once asked- if there was any man in the world, 
living or dead, with whom he would take delight in having a talk. ‘None’, 
was Shaw’s curt reply. He paused for a moment and said, ‘Yes, there 
was one, Oscar Wilde’. Shaw’s mention of Oscar Wilde’s name in the 
context ought to be regarded as a very great tribute to the genius of the 
latter. The tribute is all the more striking when we remember Shaw to 
have once remarked that there was no man in the world, whose mind could 
match his own and that when he thought of Shakespeare he felt ‘tempted 
to dig him up and throw stones at him’. Why Shaw specifically mentioned 
Wilde’s name to the exclusion of the rest in the world, is not precisely 
known, Differences there were between Shaw and Wilde as between 
any two individuals. But these differences notwithstanding, there were 
things which they had strikingly in common with each other. And we may 
not be far from the truth if we presume that Shaw's tribute was inspired 
by the fact that he saw in Wilde the type of genius he himself was, the 
kind of the brilliant mind that alone, Shaw thought, could match his 
own. 

Wilde had some of exactly those qualities Shaw himself possessed—a 
very powerful intellect, a knack for expressing disconcerting and unconven- 
tional views about life and society and a very brilliant style. An intellectual 
audacity stands out prominently in the writings of both. In both we 
notice an exceptionally brillliant mind expressing itself in a dramatic form 
and in an exceptionally vigorous and -perspicuous style. As dramatists 
both have displayed in their plays, sparkling wit, brilliant dialogues, and 
revolutionary views about art, morality, life, love, marriage, religion, 
sociology, philosophy, and so on. | 

Some of the epigrams and paradoxes in which both Wilde and Shaw 
abundantly indulged have become proverbial, Below we give some random 
examples of the same from both just to show how their minds thought 
and expressed themselves. Shaw, for instance, has «-—There is no such 
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thing as love, though there is a thing called Life Force: Vitality in a 
woman is dangerous to a man: Án expert in a subject ends in becoming 
sceptical about it: No man can be a pure specialist without being in the 
strict sense an idiot: He who can, does. He who cannot, teaches: A 
learned man is an idler who kills his time with study: The golden rule is 
that there are no golden iules. The best advice that I can give is to take 
advice from NOBODY: Home is the giri’s prison and the woman's 
workhouse: very man over forty isa scoundrel: Try to get what you 
like, lest you should be forced to like what you get: The savage bows 
down to idols of wood and stone, civilised man to idols of flesh and blood. 
Oscar Wilde has:—To be in society, is boring, to be out of ft, is tragedy: 
All paradoxes are dangerous, yet they are true: All ideas are dangerous, 
an idea that is not dangerous is not an idea at all: Nature imitates Art 
more than Ait imitates Nature: -Beauty is a form of Genius—is higher, 
indeed, than Genius, as it needs no explanation: The way of paradoxes 
is the way of truth: To get back one’s youth, one has merely to repeat 
one’s follies: To become the spectator of one’s life is fo escape the suffer- 
ing of life: No woman is a genius: Women are a decorative sex: To be 
popular one must be a mediocrity : Scepticism is the beginning of Faith : 
Art is a malady, love an illusion, religion a fashionable substitute for 
Belief, 

The above examples taken at random from their writings are enough 
to suggest the striking similarity of the ways in which both Shaw and 
Wilde thought and expressed themselves. Both of them capture our 
imagination as much by the brilliance of their styles, as they startle our 
minds by the novelty of their ideas. Of Wilde we can say with equal force 
what has been said about Shaw—‘few men think as clearly and adroitly as 
he did, or can express themselves as clearly and adroitly as he could’. 
Some of their ideas, which they have expressed in their own inimitable 
styles, on such popular subjects as love, marriage, romance, women, ebe., are 
highly interesting. Their views too, on soma of these topics are found to 
be identical. On temptation Shaw says, ‘Never resist temptation: prove 
all things: hojd fast that which is good’. Wilde also has expressed a 
similar view-—‘The only way to get rid of temptation is to yield to it. 
Resist it and your soul grows sick with longing for the thing it has forbidden 
itself’. Shaw says about love that there is no such thing as love though 
there is a thing called Life Force, Romantic love in his view is a sham 
and sentimental nonsense and Shaw has exposed the utter hollowness of 
the romantic love through the characters of Raina and Sergius in his auti- 
romantic comedy, Arms and the Man. Shavian view of love is too well 
known to be quoted. In his view, in love affairs it is the woman who takes 
the initiative, it is she who pursues and the man who flees: woman is the 
hunter and man, the prey. Wilde’s view is not different. ‘Love’ in 
Wilde’s view ‘is an illusion’. ‘When one is tn love’, says Wilde through 
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a character (Lord Henry) in The Picture of Dorian Gray, ‘one always begins 
by deceiving one’s self, and one always ends by deceiving others, That 
is what the world calls a romance.’ The same character says, “I bave a 
- theory that it is always the women who propose to us, and not we who 
propose to the women’. This is but the Shavian idea of the woman’s 
initiative in love put in another language. Neither Shaw nor Wilde seems 
to have had any high opinion about the women. In their opinions, the 
women are creatures with no brains but more charms. In this connection, 
we may refer to the well-known story in which Isadora Duncan, the Irish 
dancer of world fame, is said to have approached Shaw with the proposal 
of her marriage with him. Impressed by his philosophy of the Life 
Force and Superman she said to him, ‘Think of the child with your 
brain and my beauty’. ‘Think of the reverse’ was Shaw’s immediate 
rebuff, indirectly hinting that she had no brain and that the product of the 
union might as well turn out to be an uncouth idiot. Bluntschli, the hero 
in Shaw’s Arms and the Man, tells Raina, the romantic heroine, that he 
likes her ‘noble attitude’ and ‘thrilling voice’, but he does not believe 
when she says that she has never told a lie in her life. Similarly, Lord 
Henry in Wilde’s novel says, ‘No woman is a genius. Women are a 
decorative sex, They never have anything to say, but they say it char- 
mingly. Women represent the triumph of matter over mind, just as 
men represent the triumph of mind over morals’. In love, Wilde's 
‘question for physiology’ is nothing but Shaw’s Life Foree in. its unphilo- 
sophie, biological sense. ‘Why’, says Lord Henry in Wilde’s novel, ‘even 
in love it is purely a question for physiology.’ Again, the same character 
says, ‘Young men want to be faithful, and are not: old men want to be 
faithless, and cannot.’ In Wilde’s view a woman’s life is dominated not 
by intellect but solely by emotions. In his play, ‘A Woman of No Impor- 
tance Wilde says, ‘Women live by their emotions and for them. - They 
have no philosophy of life.’ In the same play he expresses the view that 
‘All love is terrible. All love is a tragedy.’~ In Wilds's opinion, happiness 
in the married life does not depend on love, For ‘a man can be happy 
with any woman, as long as he does not love her.’ 

About marriage and women too Shaw and Wilde have expressed 
many interesting, though unconventional views. ‘Marriage’, says Shaw, 
“ia the most licentious of human institutions.’ Again, “Marriage is popular 
because it combines the maximum of temptation with the maximum 
opportunity.’ But as the following examples will show, Wilde is more 
cynical than Shaw in his attitude to marriage and women, ‘A man 
can be happy with any woman, as long as he does not love her’: ‘Men 
marry because they are tired; women, because they are curious; both 
are disappointed.’: ‘When a woman marries again, it is because she 
detested her first husband. When a man marries again, it is because he 
adored his first wife. Women try their lucks; men risk theirs.’: ‘The 
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real drawback to marriage is that it makes one unselfish. And unselfish 
peop:e are colourless. They lack individuality.’: ‘Women love with their 
ears, just as men love with their eyes; if they ever love at all.’: ‘Women 
love-us for our defects. If we have enough of them, they will forgive us 
everything, even our intellects.’ : ‘Women treat us just as Humanity 
treats. its gods. They worship us, and are always bothering us to do 
something for them.’ : ‘Women appreciate cruelty, downright cruelty, 
more than” anything else, They have wonderfully primitive instincts. We 
have emancipated them, but they remain slaves looking for their masters, 
- all the same. They love being dominated.’ 

Wilde has said so many interesting, things about the women as ¿o 
warrant a separate article for their fuller treatment. 

Innumerable instances cf this kind of epigramatic and brilliant 
sentences containing unconventional ideas might be cited from both Shaw 
and Wilde to show that these two intellectuals were two fellow traders 
who sailed in the same boat and carried on the same trade selling in the 


same market the same commodity under different trade-marks, the 


Shavian and the Wildean. 


Besides this intellectual affinity, there are other resemblances between 


Wilde and Shaw. Both of them were Irishmen, born in Dublin and in 
the same year 1856, ‘The mothers of both were gifted ladies and each got 
from hig mother a ‘gift which was to be very useful to him ‘afterwards, 
Shaw gained from his mother, a music teacher, a remarkably good singing 
voice and a knowledge of operatic music. The finest example of the 
influence of opera on the dramatic art of Shaw is the third act of his Man 


and Superman. Wilde early imbibed literary leanings and a poetic tem-. 


perament from his mother who was a poetess. Wilde's peru sensibility 
reveals itself even in his critical prose (Intentions). 

- Their attitude to religion “was also somewhat similar, ` Early in his 
life Shaw abandoned Christianity and declared himself an atheist. A few 
years before his death in a Christmas message to the press he seid, ‘‘Forty 
years ago, I founded a society for the abolition of Christmas. So far I am 
the only member, The mob supports it as it is an occasion for them for 
their mendacity, gluttony, and drunkenness.” It is true Shaw bad no faith 
in Christianity, but his personal conduct was that of a religious man. The 
leader -of the art for art’s sake, who whistled morality down ‘the wind 
in his judgment of art, did not bother much about religion which he 
regarded as ‘the fashionable substitute for Belief’. But his suffering, 
during his prison-life and the following three years till his death in 1900, 
made him realize the spiritual valué.of the soul and the. eternity of God. 
Here is a sentence of this spiritual awareness from Wilde’s own credo: 
“Still I believe that at the beginning God made a world for each separate 
man; and in that world which is within us we should seek to live,” 
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As Irishmen both Wilde and Shaw régarded England as a foreign 
country and the English people with contempt. To Shaw the English 
were blunt and unintelligent; to Wilde, they were ‘hypocritical’ and 
‘unimaginative’, Dorian Gray, who is Wilde himself, in the novel of that 
title, says, ‘You forget that we live in the native land of the hypocrite,’ 
In the same novel, another character says, ‘Of all people in the world, the 
English have the least sonse of the beauty of literature.’ Again, in The 
Decay of Lying, Vivian, a mouthpiece of Wilde, says, ‘England is the home 
of lost ideas.’ l 

Both Shaw and Wilde were conscious of their own genius, During his 
American tour (1882) Wilde “told the customs officers that he had nothing | 
to declare but his genius”. On another occasion Wilde said that he “pub: 
his genius into his living and his talent into his writing’. Shaw also is 
said to have declared that there was no man in the world, living or dead, 
whose mind could match his own. He declared that he had ‘a mind’s eye 
which saw things differently from other people's eyes, and saw them better”. 

The methods of Shaw and Wilde as creative artists have many points 
of contact. 

Both Wiide and Shaw had an independence of mind and spirit, which 
enebled them ‘to look upon mankind and its affairs without being swayed 
either by custom or by other people's conventional ideas of right and 
wrong’. For both drama was the platform wherefrom they addressed 
and drew the attention of the public by attacking all conventions of the 
Victorian era, Both introduced in their plays and other works, witty and 
brilliant dialogues, and made their chief characters their own mouthpieces 
for the propagation of their own revolutionary ideas on all things, Dorian 
Gray, in The Picture of Dorian Gray, is Wilde himself, and Lord Henry 
represents Wilde's cynical and analytical self, expressing all his ideas on 
art, love, women, marriage, and so on. Such characters us Algernon 
Moncrieff, Salomé, the Sphinx or the Murderer in the Ballad, are but 
the projections of Wilde’s personality. In the brilliant dialogues, The 
Decay of Lying and The Critic as Artist in his Intentions, his doctrines 
of the new aesthetics or art for art’s sake, and his views on the critic as 
artist, are put into the mouths of Vivian and Gilbert respectively. Blunt- 
schli, in Shaw’s Arms and the Man, similarly, expresses his anti-romantic 
views on love and war, John Tanner in Shaw’s Man and Superman 
expounds his philosophy of the Life Force. The heroine Ann Whitefield, 
in the same play, also illustrates the Shavian view that in love affairs, 
the woman is the pursuer, and man, the prey, ‘Far from running after 
Ann Whitefield, John Tanner runs away from her, and she pursues him 
with the fixed determination to marry.’—A. C. Ward. Such a view is, of 
course, revolutionary. For it goes against the traditional view that a 
woman must not take the lead in bringing about the marriage: she must 
wait until a man asks her to marry him. 
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Wilde’s prose style, like Shaw's, is jucidity itself. Nowhere in their 
writings the meaning plays any hide and seek. Both have the knack for 
saying things glibly and clearly, always putting the right word for the 
idea. | 

Towards the appreciation of the dramatic genius of Wilde, we do not 
think we can add anything more than what Shaw, the writer of the 
Quintessences of Ibsenism, has himself said about Wilde as a play wright: 

‘In a. certain sense Mr. Wilde to me is our only thorough play-wright. 
He plays with everything; with wit, with philosophy, with drama, with 
actors and audience, with the whole theatre. ...... He distils the very 
quintessence, and gets as product plays which are so unapproachably 
playful that they are the delight of every playgoer with twopenn’orth of 
brains.’ This is not the tribute of an ordinary reader to a mediocre writer. 
It is the tribute of a genius to a genius. 

Wilde, like Shaw, was an iconoclast, turning upside down all traditional 
notions about art, morality, life, literature, society ete. Mr, Maine in 
his introduction to the complete works of Wilde (Collins) says, ‘Wilde the 
brilliant conversationalish became the rage of: London society, the 
iconoclast who denounced the old gospels with fanatical vigour.’ 

Each again, has a philosophy to preach; Shaw, his philosophy of the 
Life Force and Creative Evolution, and Wilde, his ‘Aesthetic Philosophy’ 
or the doctrine of Arb for Art's sake, Shaw has expounded his philosophy 
of the Life Force in the third act of Man and Superman and his gospel of 
Creative Evolution, in the Perface to Back to Methuselah. Wilde also 
has supplied clear expositions of his theory of the nature of art in his 
preface to The Picture of Dorian Gray, and in his brilliant essay on The 
Decay of Lying (Intentions), But it should be mentioned that neither 
philosophy is an original idea Influences, both native and foreign, have 
gone into their making, Shaw was influenced by the German philosopher 
| Nietzsche, Schopenhauer, Darwin, and Bergson; and Wilde by Paber, the 
Pre-Raphaelites, Keats, and Whistler. But it should be clearly understood 
that each has given to his philosophy its final shape. 

Shaw’s Life Force und the gospel of Creative Evolution are two aspects 
of the same philosophy. By the Life. Force Shaw means that ‘there is 
in Man a spirit which inspires him to struggle upward towards the evolution 
of the Superman, who will be far wiser and better than Man is now’, 
The purpose of the Life Force is the creation of the Superman. Creative 
Evolution is the process by which Nature achieves that purpose. Men 
and women are required to ack as willing agents for the furtherance of 
Nature's object of creating better type of humanity or the Supermen, 

We can properly grasp the significance and realize the importance of 
Wilde’s ‘doctrinss of the new aesthetics’ or the theory of Art for Art’s 
. sake agaiast the background of the history of literary criticism. From 
Plato down to Ruskin, we have be«n tired of hearing of morality-or-pleasure 
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or-morality-cum pleasure theory of art. It was most refreshing, therefore, 
to hear for the first time Wilde strike a new note in literary criticism when 
he asserted that art was neither moral nor immoral, 16 was simply non- 
moral, or when he boldly declared, ‘Art expresses nothing but itself’, We 
invariably feel that there is something strikingly original in the idea when, 
in the Preface to The Picture of Dorian Gray, he says, ‘They are the. elect 
to whom beautiful things mean only Beauty. There is no such thing as 
a moral or an immoral book. Books are well written, or badly written. 
That is all,’ For Wilde art was a cult independent of life, the use of the 
ethical rule is a confusion of thought, From his brilliant essay, The Decay 
of Lying, are briefly given below, in his own words, the doctrines of Wilde’s 
new aesthetics :— 

(1) Art never expresses anything but itself. (2) All bad Art comes 
from reburning to Life and Nature, and elevating them into ideals, (8) Life 
imitates Art far more than Art imitates Life, (4) Lying, the telling of 
beautiful things, is the proper aim of Art, 

From the above discussion, we can see that there are many striking 
resemblances between the two intellectuals. The geniuses form a class 
by themselves. But if, however, their classification is permissible, we 
have every reason to place them in the same class. 

In parentage and education, however, they differed. Wilde came of 
a very rich and respectable family. He was the son of Sir William and 
Lady Wilde of Dublin. Shaw’s fumily was never well-off, but ever grew 
indigent for his father’s recklessness and addiction to wine. For this 
reason, as a boy, Shaw had to depend on the earnings of his mother as‘a 
music teacher, Shaw himself described his family as ‘downstarts’. Again, 
a brilliant scholar at Oxford, Wilde came out of it with a first class. But 
Shaw, whose education was confined t> the school, never had any chance 
of crossing the threshold of a university. This difference in the economic 
status and the academic background accounts for the difference in the 
mods of living and the tone of writings of the two. The difference in the 
economic status led the one to cultivate, as an aesthete, the life of an 
idler, and the other, to struggle hard for a living, The difference in their 
academic backgrounds,\again, accounts for the scholarly flavour in the 
writings of one and its absence from those of the other. 

Shaw's philosophy of life was work; Wilde’s idleness, ‘The harder 
I work’, says Shaw, ‘the more I live.’ As an aesthete, Wilde, on the 
other hand, cultivated the-life of a complete idler. In Shaw’s words, 
'Mr, Wilde, the arch-artist, is so colossally lazy that he trifles even 
with the work by which an artist escapes work.’ Hard work combined 
with genius made Shaw a prolific writer which Wilde, with all his 
genius, could not be for his laziness, This is obvious from the fact 
that for one novel and nine plays of Wilde, Shaw wrote five completely 
unsuccessful novels and more than fifty plays, long and short, besides 
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quite a big volume of other writings bearing more’ or less the ‘same 
proportion to Wilde: s other writings, 


= Insuck things as clothes, tastes, the mode of living, propensities, ete., 
Wilde widely differed from Shaw. Wilde, ‘the: young man with the 
sunflower, knee breeches, and long hair’ attracted the. notice of others 
by his gorgeous dress, During bis American tour in 1882, when he lectured 
‘on the ‘Aesthetic Philosophy’, he produced a great stage’ effect by wearing 
‘mouse-grey knickerbockers - with stockings to match and a gorgeous vélvet 
doublet with flowered sleeves and cambric ruffs.” Shaw would have disliked 
Wilde’s gaudy dress and his flamboyant method of becoming famous. Shaw 
was a vegetarian because he felt that ‘the animals are our-fellow beings 
not to be slain for our food.’ He would take grest trouble not to 
hurt a fiy. Wilde was’ neither a vegetarian nor is he said to have had 
atiy tender feeling for the animals. Wilde lived the life of an aesthete 
filling his room with blue china and other art trifles. ' Shaw lived a 
simple and unostentatious life and was, with his unkempt, bearded face, 
hairy eye=brows, and shorberoppsd hair, the very ‘antithesis of the 
aesthete. Finally, ‘Shaw was immune from those abnormal propensities 
and malign influences, which- brought about the MESS in the lite of 


Oscar Wilde, 


Wilde--and Shaw both? had to their credit some writings, before they 
started their dramatic careers in the same year 1892, Shaw with his 
Widowers’ Houses and Wilde with his Lady Windermere’s Fan. But 
whereas Wilde, already wellknown as the leader of the aesthetic 
movement, became -quickly famous, Shaw had to struggle hard for many 
years before he could achieve distinctions in-the world, Wilde entered in 
“a period of great activity in 1888 and in the last decade of the 19th 
century, he emerged as a prominent writer of critical essays, novels, ' 
stories, plays, and poems. During this period he produced all his important 
works; the brilliant dialogues on The Critic as Artist (Intentions), his 
sole novel, The Picture of Dorian Gray (1890); Lady Windermere’s Fan 
dnd. the one-act tragedy Salomé (1892); A Woman of No Importance (1893): 
the long lyric, The Sphinx (1894); An Ideal Husband and The Importance 
of Being. Earnest (1895), acknowledged by some as his masterpiece and 
The Ballad of Reading Gaol- (1898). De Profundis written in gaol was 
posthumously published in 1905. His Intentions (including the essays, 
The Decay of Lying; Pen, Pencil and Poison; The Critic as Artist, and 
The Truth of Masks), the work of a genius, is an: outstanding contribution 
to literary criticism. This book by itself, apart from any other writings 
of Wilde can entitle him to a lasting fame in English literature. His plays 
were immediately popular on the stage and won public applause as much 
by their brilliance, wit and vivacious dialogues, as by their dexterous 
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During the period (i.e., the last decade of the 19th century), in which 
Wilde produced all his important works, became famous, and died, Shaw 
wrote five completely unsuccessful novels, numerous pamphlets, seven 
plays and the Dramatic Opinions and Essays. And it is not till after 1905, 
i.e. five years after Wilde’s death, when Man and Superman, Shaw’s 
first great play, was performed that he came to be recognised as the 
greatest living playwright of the world, Thereafter he produced many 
other plays (Back to Methuselah, Saint Joan, The Apple Cart, etc.) and 
other writings, which simply added to his greatness as a dramatist of 
international fame. In 1925 he was awarded the Nobel Prize for literature. 
Unlike Shaw, Wilde does not encumber his plays with long prefaces 
and elaborate stage directions, But in favour of Shaw's prefaces ib 
may be said that they are so many brilliant essays embodying his 
observations on various subjects and in some of the raciest of English 
prose ever written. Wilde was endowed with a fine poetic imagina- 
tion which finds an exquisite expression in many passages scattered 
in. his prose writings, far more than in his poems whose body too is 
not negligible, This gift of poetic imagination lends even to his prose 
writings which never lack in brilliance, a charm, a grace, which is 
sadly wanting in the writings of Shaw. It has been rightly observed 
by Harold Williams, ‘Charm he (Shaw) has none, but brilliance, wit 
and ideas in sufficiency.’ 

Finally, we observe another significant difference that has made 
all the difference between the two intellectuals, as far as their careers 
were concerned. In 1950 Shaw died, narrowly missing a century, in 
his ninety-fifth year, in undying fame and left behind him an enormous 
fortune. A great comedian a3 Shaw was, his life itself was a long, 
great comedy. But quite otherwise was the fate of the other man. 
In 1895, Wilde’s brilliant career was abruptly terminated in the height 
of his dramatic success. He was tried for perversion and sentenced 
to imprisonment with hard labour for two years. He was released 
from the prison in 1897, But ostracised from London society, Wilde 
left for Paris where his life ended in poverty, suffering, disease, despair, 
and bitter disillusionment. He died on November 30, 1900. at the 
age of forty-four. Wilde’s, in short, was the tragedy of a genius with 
perversion as the villain. | 


To-day, nearly seventy years after the tragic catastrophe in the 
life of Wilde, we, of a much later generation, with our changed out- 
look on life?s follies, more tolerance, and better perspective, cannot 
but think of Wilde’s punishment with all its tragic consequences, to 
have been rather severe and disproportionate to his folly, and of the 
contemporary English society which crushed the man who had iong 
set it at defiance, to have been rather vindictive, especially when we 
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remember Wilde’s ostracism, after his release,.-from London society and 

his segregation even from his children. . 
‘Both during his life time and afterwards, Shaw’s genius has been 


fully recognised and he has had, and is still having, the fullest share f 
of his honour in the world. But to Wilde the cup of honour has- 


been dealt in another measure. His contemporaries, ib is true, paid 
generous tribute tò his genius duriug his life-time before his downfall 
in 1895. Bub Wilde's posthumous fame has “greatly suffered because of 
his odious criminal offence. In fact, ‘after “his death up to the present 
time, Wilde’s genius has not received the recognition it deserves. 
Incidentally, it may be mentioned here, ‘that in some sense Wilde 
stands in the same relation to Shaw as Marlowe did -to Shakespeare. 


Marlowe died, having finished his. dramatic career at the age of thirty-- 


two, an age, at which Shakespeare has just started learning his craft 


The world would not have heard ab all of Shakespeare’s name had. 


he died at Marlowe’s age. In that case, Marlowe and not Shakespeare, 
would have come down to us as the greatest dramatist of the Elizabethan 
age. Similarly, the world would have known little of Shaw, had he 
died in the same year (1900), and therefore, at the same age as Wilde. 


In that case too, Oscar Wilde would have shone much more brilliantly — 


than Bernard Shaw in the intellectual firmament. 

But then, in Wilde’s case, there has been a two-fold tragedy clearly 
brought out by Mr. Maine in the following words :— 

‘The tragedy of his life was his trial for perversion with all its 
horrid accompaniments;. the tragedy of his posthumous fame is that 
he is still thought of as a criminal more often than he is read asa 
critic and artist,’ : E o i 

It is sheer injustice, nay, a great fault in literary criticism too, 
to judge a work of art by the artist's life or morals. -Unfortunately, Oscar 
Wilde has been a great victim of this kind of injustice. 

In view of the above considerations, our final impression of Oscar 
Wilde the man and the creative artist is this: In England, during 
his life time, Oscar Wilde was a man who was more sinned against 
than sinning ; and after his death, in English literature, he js a figure 
who is sinned against and not sinning. 
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THE PROBLEM OF VARIAR LECTIONES OF 
KALIDASA'S WORKS | 


. Dr. TRILOKANATHA JHA 
Lecturer, Department of Sanskrit, C. M. Onaga) Darbhanga. 


In point of clarity of vision, depth of insight, richness of 
imagination and spontaneity of expression, Kalidasa is unsurpassed, 
unequalled even. Hundreds of volumes have been written by 
litterateurs in Iodia and abroad on Kalidasa and they are, most 
of them if uot all, full of glowing tributes for this immortal poet. 
Scholars have exhausted, so to say, the number of adjectives ex- 
pressive of excellence and, so, to write a word in the praise of 
the dramatic as well as poetic. art of Kalidsa is but a case of 
tautology, pure and simple. In spite of all this, the charge, that 
our informations about him are meagre, cannot be dismissed with 
facile flippancy. There’ are unexplored or under-explored regions 
which await discovery. One such is the problem of variaé lectiones 
in his works and a critical study of the variant readings in the 
light of finally clinching the issue of the original readings is a 
desideratum. | o ~ 


In 1952 was published T. K. Ramachandra Aiyar’s “A Con- 
cordance of Kalidása's Poems’ under the learned editorship of Dr, 
V. Raghavan of the University of Madras but that was just a 
stepping-stone. Only three years ago has come out Dr. S. K. De's 
excellent critical edition of the Meghadita.1 This is a masterpiece 
which encourages scholars to embark: on a series of similar- 
publications. There have also been many editions of other works 
of Kalidasa but in them ithe problem of variant readings has been 
elther left out completely or discussed only summarily. So far as 
the Abhijfidnasakuntala is concerned, there are so many recensions 
of it that the problem of variae lecitones becomes all the more 
baffling and it still stands in need of critical textual analysis which 
may enable us to pick up the solid grains of truth from the 
chaff. In 1957. has. come out the Abhiñanasakuntala in its 
Maithila-recension, edited by Prof. Ramánátha Jha.* 


1 Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi, 1987. 
2 Mithila Institute, Darbhanga, 1987. 
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In the present dissertation we propose to assess the extent of 
influence Mahimabhatta exercised on the reading of some of the 
verses of Kalidd-a.. Mabimabhatta is a literary critic of an extra- 
ordinarily high calibre and most of the contemporary as well as 
posterior writers on Sanskrit poetics were highly influenced by him. 
They owe a debt to him which they hardly recognize In the 
second chapter of his monograph styled Vyaktiviveka, Mahima- 
bhatta has presented a minute analysis of the improprieties 
pertaining to word (sabddnaucitya) which he treats as poetic 
blemishes and classifies into five sub-heads.2 In the course of his 
analysis he cites verses and prose-pieces from the works of Kalidasa, 
Bháravi, Magha, Bana, Ratnakera, Bhavabbúti, Raja¢ekhara . and! 
others to illustrate these literary flaws. A critical -and compara- 
tive study of the verses of Kālidāsa quoted by Mahimabhatta 
supplies us with some materia], no doubt very scanty, regardin - 
a teniative step towards the determination of the original reading 
_ of Kālidāsa. Here are some examples. | 


GY “svat ca samhitam amoghasdyakam'”* 


To the present instance, as Mahimabhatia- points out* the 
karmadháraya-compound in: the expression “amoghasáyakam' 
(infallible arrow) is inappropriate. Because, when compóunded, the- 
predominance of the adjective ‘amogha’ (infallibley qua predicate 
totally disappears. For, in a tatpurusa-compound generally the 
final member. of the compound predominates’ and karmadhdraya 
being a variety of.it is no exception to this general rule. There- 
fore, in the opinion of Mahimabhatta, to preserve the predominance 
intended to be expressed it, would. be. better to substitute a non- 
compounded form, namely, ‘amogham äsugam’ in lieu of the existent 
‘compounded form ‘amoghasdyakam’. 


“In this connection it is worthy of note that the popular 
reading is either ‘amogham asugam’, the one suggested by 
Mahimabhatta or “abandhyam asugam', the one directly influenced 
by his criticism. Mr. Aiyar also -accepts-the former. ` l 


1 Vide my article styled “The indebtedness of Hemacandre, to the author of the 
Vyaktiviveka’ ‘published in JBRS Vol. XLIII, Parts 1-2, pp. 22-23, 

Vide my article entitled “The conception of the fivefold $abdánaucitya in earlier 
grammarians’—summury published in the Summaries of papers, AIOC, XXth Session, 
Bhuvaneswar, pp» 70-71; article published in JBRS, Vol. XLIV, Parte 3-4, pp. 164-68. 

3 Raghuvaméa, XT-83(c); Chowkhamba 1953 Edn. i 
4 Vyaktiviveka, p. 190, Chowkhamba 1986 Edn. 

5 ‘Prāyeņottarapadā thapradhanas tatpurusah. EET 

6 Vide p. 398 of his ‘A Concordance of Kälidãsa's Poems”. 
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(2) “tam abhyanandat prathamaprabodhital'.* 


In the present example, as Mahimabhatta seems to opine,” the 
adverb 'prathamam' (first) qua accusative has been subordinated 
by being compounded with the word ‘prabodhitah’ (informed) 
forming an example of the tatpurusaecompound, viz., prathama- 
prabodhitah’. But here the expression ‘prathamam’ is intended to 
be expressed as predominating on account of the importance of 
the message as well as the privileged position of the king. So, 
it would be advisable to read ‘prathamam prabodhitah’, the non- 
compounded form. And this is the reading commonly found in 
books and this has been accepted by Mr Aiyar also. For tbis 
also we are indebted to Mahimabhatta. 


(8) ‘dvitiyamaurvimiva karmulasya”* 


In the present context the employment of the karmadhdraya- 
compound, as Mahimabhatta observes, in the word “duitiyamaurvim 
(second string) is improper. Since, in that case the adjective ‘dvitiya’ 
(second) which is intended to be expressed as predominating qua 
predicate is relegated to a subordinate position. Therefore, accord- 
ing to Mahimabhatta, it would be reasonable to make an emenda- 
tion in the existing reading. In other words, the compounded form 
‘doitiyamaurvim’ should be substituted by a non-compounded form 
“maurvim doitiydám'. But in making such a modification .in the 
reading there arises a doubt of the possible metrical lapse. This 
metrical problem has been dealt with elaborately by Dr. K.- 
Krishnamoorthy in his article entitled ‘A Novel View of Mahima- 
bhatta: on the place of metre in poetry’.” And in popular editions 
we find the reading ‘maurvim dvitiyam.® This one is also a 
clear case of the influence of Mahimabhatta.’? The three examples 
referred to above have been cited by Mahimabhatta to: illustrate 
the defect styled “vidheyavimaróa* (unemphasized predicate). 

Here it may be observed that these are not solitary instances 
of Mabimabhatta’s influence on the readings of verses. There are 
many more of them, Mabimabhatta has influenced the readings 


Raghuvaméa, II1-6g(a). 

Vyaktiviveka, p, 200. 

Vide p. 117 of his Concordance. 

Kumérasambhava,-TI1-55'd), NSP,1955, Edn. 

Published in “The Pocna Orientalist’, Vol. XIV, pp. 21-26. 

Vide his Concordance, p. 279. 
Mamata also points out the same defect vide Kavyaprakaéa—297, ROR, 1950 fran 
but be does not refer to Mahimabhatta to whom ho is indebted for this as well ag many Aha. 
similar cases of critical analysis» 
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of the verses of Mágha also. This. stands corroborated by the 
following analysis. 

In the,' course- of his exposition of the defect entitled 
‘tinantaprakramabheda’ (deviation from the context relating to the 
use of a; “tin'-suffix) Mahimabhatta points out that the line 
(bhremur; vātyä ‘ivd’nvdh pratipadam apara bhúmivat kampamánah”* 
is vitiated, by, the present defect. For, the suffix ‘sdnac’ in the 
expression ‘kampaindnah’ breaks the uniformity of the use of the 
‘tin’-suffixes , which is maintained in the preceding cases of the 
same example. In the present case if cannot be argued that the 
act of trembling is not intended to be expressed as predominating 
inasmuch as all the acts have an equal status ; no one is subordi- 
nate. Therefore, it is logical to attach ‘lin’-suffixes to the roots 
expressive of them all. The use ofthe suffix “$inac' cannot be 
justified. So, it is advisable to emend the reading as ‘kampam 
āpuh'? and it may be noted that in the available editions 
of the Sisupálavadha we generally find the reading suggested by 
Mahimabhatta. . 

In the verses of Kālidāsa adverted to above Mabimabhatta has 
discussed the problem of propriety of the popular version—of the 
reading of the verses as found in the MSS. at his disposal. He 
has taken up the verses, analysed them, found defects in them 
and then, above all, has suggested suitable emendations so. that 
they might be treated as. pieces of flawless poetry and we see that 
the amendments made by Mahimabhatta gained currency in literary 
eircles ; scholars accepted them aud, probably, Kalidasa’s original 
readings in the instances referred to above were shoved to the 
background. | 


1 Sisupalavadha, XV-96(c), NSP, 1940, Edn. 
2 Vyaktiviveka, p. 258. 
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A CRITICAL AND COMPARATIVE STUDY, OF 


GAUTAMA, BAUDHAYANA, APASTAMBA 
AND MANU 


Dr, HERAMBA CHATTERJEE 


ASAUCA 


The terms ‘Aéauca’ and ‘Agucynm’ are synonymous and derived from the 
base Suci (pure). In the Mitakeara an attempt has been made to define 
Agauca in the following way: 


[AUR Y RATATAT a: retak: aaaf- 
agag q fafaga: yaa: wefan aad A ga ate 
ATAR | l f on Yaj. ITT. 10] 
Almost the same idea is reflected in the lines of Sarhgraha, quoted by 
Smrtimuktaphala (p. 477). 

fafai aeaa: JOER | 

anaquel aaa y 
On Yaj (IIT. 18) Mitaksara says that. Agauca has two characteristics, vis., 
it takes away the priviiege of performing religious acts and it renders a 


person untouchable. Asaucas are of two kinds—Jananásgauca or otherwise 
called Sútaka, and Mrtakagauca or Savasauca, 


adi fefad atada QARATA y | 
Smrtimuktaphala íp. 477) 
Harita explains when Agguca should be caused out of birth or death of 
relatives. His point is this that ‘the family-incurs death impurity because 
by death the family feels overwhelmed or frustrated, while when a new life 

appears the family increases (and this is gratification or joy.)’ 
“a aq gana aaa ela afec 
wa ¿rata gaa má sf  avmarfearnad: aña 


aaan afeaaaiaret guar wate zu: | 
Suddhicandrika on wewifa p. 4 
One direction on Agauca varies from another direction by a different 
teacher and Madanapirijata reconciles the anomalies in those cases in 
the following way: 
5—20865 P-—[ 
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Jaaa Aa Haar) Berar BRA gaat! sa 
Jugar qe aa fear aT fate; | Rial seems ea 
AAT | > Madana ee ‘p 392 
Compare Mītākgarā on Yajfiavalkya TT, 22, 


There are however certain exceptions when Āgauca eee ceases 
to make one impure. Parásara says: | 


faarelquaasy AQ Tara | - 
ca a * e. 
gagad sat caer a gafa 1 IIT, 27 
Some exceptions hava been allowed in the cases of certain persons 
who inspite of being charged with sin have been permitted to perform 


their daily activities, not even running the risk of polluting those, who 
come in contact with them. Here paragara Says: i - 


fate: aa dar eraterars afiat: | 
uaa: Afara daa mar N 
aaa: vagas aifsatiag ay fas | 


usa aaa aft ae Veale afa: n 
Parāśara Smrti Im. 20- 21 
The Ādđipurāņa has assigned ae reasons for such a privilege : 


faaRaauar aa aq AMARA | 


aq ae aay rara ARTES ARA i 
quoted by Parásara midhava 1.2: (p, 255-256) 


= 


The > “Suddhiprakaga restricts this Agaucaobave to their special activities i 


only—- 
ul ura ira, 
a a way aada: (p. 95) 


Here Dharmasindhu (p. 552) says that this exception to Aéauca should be . 


availed of only when there is rio one alternative or in a season ‘of 
distress. < 

Yajñavalkya has provision that for certain categories of women no 
Aguuca should be observed (Yaj. IHI, 6), 
Kúrmapurana gives a list of such persons, : 

“qaaa Ra ofearat aa frat ‘a 

In the Visnu Dharmasiitra we find certain directions to be ebeortad 
towards the end of the sacrifice : 


mmaa AA Rawawraraaa#an: asunga aat: 
afcafraataal we ag aa mi aa ama a ger 
: | 
gA: | 19. 18-19 


ka 


Ad 
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Gautama discusses the questions nn Agauca in the fith chapter of IInd 


- -v 


Pragna, covering no less than 44 sútras. He mentions Sévasauca first : 


arar amarra RETA | 
G, D. S. IL. 5. 1 
So far as the Ksatriyas, Vaidyas and Súdras are concerned, it will last for 
11 days, 12 days and one month respectively ; 


qarita afar | G. D. S. II. 5,2 

Seu ANRI | G. D, S. IT. 5.3 

| ad yea G.-D. S. II, 5,4 
Manu: ARA gma grepa a | o 

AR GR A area RA. M. S. V. 83 


If one case of Agauca comes in between the beginning of one and 
completion of the same, then with the remaining days the second panes 
will be covered. 


aaga: gain TAT | ADS IL, 8, 5 
Baudháyana : | | 
saana aaa BATA Sta: B. D. 5.1.5. 1I. 15 


Manu: Ae ara Ya JATAN 


aaa AUN MATAR AREA I M. S. V. 79 
afas STATA | G. D, 8, IT. 5. 6 
mara rafa: | | G.D. S. II. 6.7 

Manu: Rara qa y fauangfadAq i | 
daqat wale q ar fasai N M. S. V. 76 


But the rule has its exception that in case the sapindas die for bhe 
cause of cow or brahmin, then the time of Agauca is lessened : 


MARU | G. D. S. IL 5.8 
Menu: a AA aa Afa ai M. 8. V. 95 
Other rules of sadyah $aucah : | | 

SETI E G. D. 8.11. 5,9. 

a | o. 6,D,8.11,5,10 
Manu: (gamer Raar mf y | M. 8. V. 95 


O E ATTA Y 1 
Manu: ga: af aaa fafa: u M. S. V. 98 
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Aa aC A | 


G. D. 8. IL. 5. 11 
In this connection Sapindatva has been defined : 


rafa aah ua ar G, D. 8, IL, 5, 12 
Baudhayana: l 
atea araq GE | B. D. B. I. 5. 11.2 
Manu: gear q gaa aaa aaa M. 8. V. 60 
On the question -of JananadSauca the rule is: de : 
AAA it | G. D: 8. IT. 6. 18 
Baudháyana : f . 
agara afha PIEL 
agaaa aSa B.D.S. 15.111 
Manu: guè naai aiey CEN | M. 8, V. 59 
era afry aa 1 | 
aaah wifaget afana ` M.B. V. 61 
About parents the rule is: 
aaam > = G.D. 8.1L. 5. 14 
Baudhāyana : | 
ama aaa B. D. 8.1. 5. 11, 17 
- ARAS aau RTTA | B. D: 8.1. 5, 11, 18 
fga? sanaaa | - B.D. 8.1.5. 11. 19 
Manu: Sai maA RA GATA | 
gas mata agra ar gía 1 M. S. V. 62 


Next goes rules on abhortion : 


The Agauca according to Gautama in case of abhortion is to be 


calculated according to the month of conception. 

Mara Tal: de aa G.D. 8.2.5, 15 
Baudháyana: | 

¡nad maaa aar vaa; Au B.D.S.1,5. 11, 29 


Alternative suggestion is: 


| TIEM G. D. S, 2. 5. 16 
| o 
Manu: ARA agafa | 
Aaa a ae al TAT I l M. 8. V. 66 


Provision has been made for Agauca in a case where the sapindas hear 


" of the death of kinsmen after the expiring date of Agauca, 


AD 


4 
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Jar Mes ener: ARA | G. D. 8. 2. 5, 17 
Manu: qfaia eure A TARTA t M. 8, V. 76 
Gautama prescribes ‘Paksini’ ( qyeanaaar ufa: fad, afara- 


AwIAAZAl ) In these cases also: 
UE dada Afa A G. D. S. 2. 5. 18 


Baudhiyana: 


farma Aaa Hala ı 
B. D. S. 1. 5. 11, 28 


Mani: poep aaa fauata a fatı 


mqi agaa arerenentan: N 

TAR RAREA po G. D. 8.2.5, 19 
Manu: SARANEN aad RAR | 

HARSHA Ataun i M. 8. V. 71 

Afad muda | G. D. 8. 2. 5. 20 
Man: 28 qadua Aaa! M. 8, V. 81 


vaa cagar dar G.D. 5.2, 5, 21 


About Vaiéyas and Súdras it has been said thab the previous rule will 
follow: 


Sat agzi | | G. D. S. 2. 5. 22 
Alternatives given as: l 

ramal | G. D. 8,2, 6, 23 
The same has been provided for the Brahminins and the Kgatriyas : 

Taare | oO G.D. S. 2, 5. 24 
Manu: saf fast fet AA fre er ayaq | | 

fanafa hada arqueta aaa y 'M. S. V. 101 

aaa dai a: a qua qua | | 

SAZA 1 Ya Rar we ata n M. S. V. 102 
Alternative allowed : | l 

AIS ar | G. D- 5. 2. 5, 25 

aandag aena Ta | G. D. 8, 2, 5. 26 
Baudhayana : 


sTaTeRtaTATAATTAY facta aaa 


B, 
afasi y! B.. 
In case of different caste the rule is: 


cu se 
¡09 


~ o Q Q e ax + 
EA yagua Yat sat aa ara | 
o GD. 8: 8. 5, 27. 
In a case of touching the dead body consciously : 


in o ak Amara 


e E E G. D. 8.2. 5, 28 
Manu: figs of afai AAT | | a 
| ad aqafed a qe aña ea y = O M.8,V.05 
LAIRA F | ~ 4.D.8,2.5.29 


Baudhāyana : 


aim PAE E a: YET TONE ns 
| B. D. S, 1.5. 11. 80 


Manu: qa id aaa a1 


aat wae qafi wel ma agafà 1. M,S,V.103. 
cian u e 
o MO faqaq | | B. D. 8.1.5. 11. 81 
The same has been provided in these cases also: .* e 
as TAA | o, -G.D.$.2.5,80 
Baudhayana: o =e | z l 
yaaga: Asan A | © B.D.S, 1.5, 11. 877 
agaaa | aD S A i Bry 


Gautama. says that oblations of water should be given to the dad 


ad 


dodo cudakarma has been finisbed : 


Sala aA: dida o. © G.D. 8.2, 5. 82 
Baudbáyana: | 
aeza Ra arsferatl Aaa bo. 
o qaaa cea aA arta I B. D. 8.1, 5.11.4 
Manu: vatfaare ATT IAEA | 
AZAA AT gaat arta ad oe no. . M8. v.70 
Also Meni: l ay 
ES ASAT amar aa | | 
TIERNA facrarepfatterc | MVS, v.67 
About women it is said that same provision will be aeie 
aqati y | G. D. S, 2. 5.38 


UA WAATA | : . G, D. 8, 2. 5, 84- 
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Baudbáyana ; | i , | 
HATE Y HUG IG F qa | 
Aaa fe aaa aN RAT | B. D.S, I. 5.11.5 


Mani: AUREA Aa ATRA: | M, S. V. 72 
| Gautama directs as to how the relatives are to behave during Agauca. 
aa: arar aaa aa | G. D. 8.2.5, 85 
a WIAA G. D. S. 2, 5. 36 
a aig KARJAA | G. D. S. 2, 5. 87 
ARCA CEG oie G. D. $. 2.5, 88 
arual a ama | G. D. 8.2. 5, 39 
Manu: ARAGUA ATA Â CITH | | 
alarmas a: a a fada M.S. V, 78 > 


He further adds that from the time of toothing the baby should get 
oblations of water after death from mother. 


gaaaf RATATA |. G. D. 8. 2. 5. 41 
mana Ranana aea Ta arar G. D. S. 2-5, 42 
About ‘Bala’ Manu says: ` , | 
arañas dá Regalar afg: | 


AGA TA AMES I "MS, V.68 

ae Zane a gaa ME = A | | 

Gara aaa Ya Y Arafa y M.S. V.78 
The following persons have agauca for the time being only : 

aia aaa | GD. 8, 2: 6. 48 
Manu: qA arerfaa añ qa wis fra | | 

ari AAA ATAR N - MS. V.94 


TATE aerea aaa! GD. S. 2, 5, 44 


Baudháyana's rules about Agauca are covered by 89 sútras, Besides 
those sutras which are already mentioned, the following ones deserve 
consideration. 


About the child who dies before the attainment of seventh month and 
before the growth of teeth, the sapinda relations should take bath and get 
purified : 


HALAS SATAN SH EA | B.D, 8.1.5, 11.8 
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Baudháyana in details states about Sapinda and Sakulya: 
aña qa afgaras; fams: faa aa deat atau aawat; ya: 
qa: miaagasa aut a yadan faae AEAT | 
B.D, 8.1.5, 11. 
5 


fanaquaiafa agaaa | © B.D.8,1. 
. The process of cremating the dead body of a child has béen stated : 


A q aad ga a aaa ae Aaa 


waa aaas aeaqenataena wide 


erige duana A TMF ALA | 
B. D. S; 1. 5. 11, 22 

Apastamba has got no separate chapter for A’guca. 

Manu discusses the question of Agauca in the fifth chapter of his text, 
covering not less than fortyeight verses (VII. 59, 107). We propose to 
mention here only those rules which have not been mentioned earlier in 
connection those of Gautama, o 

He says that in case of Maranadgauca, untouchability is equal for all 
the sapindas but in case of Jananágauca it applies only to the parents of 
the child. Here als> for mother it will last for ten anys while the father 
becomes free from untouchability on bath: 


-aiai manr MARNE TARA | 
qa arde areca frat ofa M.S. V.62 


If the sapindas, whose days of Agauca are less than ten days, touch the. 


dead body, then they should observe ten days. In identical case those 
offering water should observe three days: 


AST aaa tran q farata = aA: | 
. aye fagafa weraeaetian i M.S, V.64 


In the death of precptor (guru), the disciple should perform necessary 
rites and is to observe Agauca for ten days: 


qà: daa Ma wets TRATA | | 
AMES wa as RUTA AA Ni M.S. V.85 


He makes again cerbain provision when the news of death or birth is heard 
after ten days: 


fae'st MART sen gas qu T | 

qarar sanga Yat vata ara; | M.S. V.77 
For the student there are special directions: 

fauraargcataarara dfaa añ | 

qu ya a va fearcrafafa fafa: a M.S. V.80 


La 
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_ There is also Ásauca in case of death of king: 


Ra ar aada añ fa: | | 
IMA as: aqua dat TT N i M.S. V.82 | 


Manu directs that the number of - days. of Agauca should under no 


circumstances be increased, for in that case the religious rites get hindered 


aan mara fear: | MS, V.84 


These Agayeas should not be observed by Brahmacaris during their terms ` 
of studenthood. 


¡RA AE Galea Taare | 


aaa qa ser aras wafa u M.S. V.88 
Oblations of water has been prohibited in case of :. - 


aaaea AT a ÍA AMA | 


Mara aaa Fada afana M.S. V.89 
Meana acta aa | 
MATT FRAT qua Aa a M,S. V.90 


A ee Coy 


a MAn TT) T 


 * ECONOMIC GROWTH AND THE 
THIRD FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


Srr BIMALAKANTA SARKAR 


Keynes believed in development.or growth of an economy through 
both capital formation and propensity to consume. If out of Rs. 1000 
Rs. 300 is saved and invested inste.ul of Rs, 200 as is, say, usually done 
in a normal economy, in the corresponding situation, 10/3 would be 


the multiplier and the income would be Rs, 1000 and nó more, (If : 


investment continued to be Rs. 200-depression: would set in; and consump- 
tion would fall and income would-be finally Rs. 667 roughly in all). So 
if fhe previous marginal propensity to consume could be brought into use, 
i. e. 8/10, the income would rise to Rs, 1500 ; ordinarily, we know, 
propensity to consume cannot be changed and, there‘ore, if growth has to 
be brought about, pump priming or the method of using additional capital 
would have to be resorted tò, He did not, it appears, resort to the 
principle of acceleration which has-been in the foreground of late. For 
this, we must think of the position of equilibrium in which supply should 
equate with demand. Demand refers to the effective nitional income 
available, measuring the National Dividend so to say and often calculated 
through expenditure as known from consumption and investment: naturally, 
the question of monetary measurement comes in as a secondary factor 
and if ‘stability is to be expected we would be thinking of commensurate 
money supply adequate for the relative effective demand based on current 
prices. Hicks mentions this in his “Trade Cycle” where we know that 
there is equating of saving-investment curve and the liquidity preference 
curve and money income and rate of interest are simultaneously determined 
(cf, 143). We have adverted to the question of money asa digression. So 
far as effective rupply is concerned, we should be thinking of capacity‘ 
as Domar would have it to produce the increase, we have spcken of and 
would relate it mostly to labour and capital. If there be greater amount 
of this we must bave more of the former, i. e., effective demand, to equli- 
brate what we miust have to pay for it, as Stonier and Hague would 
suggest. Naturally, if population for example, increases we must have 


it. 5 l 
The acceleration principle would indicate that if we had invested Rs, 
200 in the supposed case that, according to multiplier’s principle proceeding 


1 In less technical terms we might say, that if the National Dividend, measured 
proluet wise, increases there must be commensurate money income or less technically 
money supply, if there is to be no fall in prices. 


greater national income in real terms as well as in money form to pay for 


ee 
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through consumption, would create as before Rs. 1,000 amount of income 
but capital would create ‘something more in addition due to its productive 
capacity. If we take the capital output ratio to be 4:1, it would yield 
say Rs. 50 in addition. The national income would rise to Rs. 1050 and 
sticking to the same ratio or marginal propensity to save we would have 
Rs. 210 as saving leading to increase of capital of Rs. 10, We, therefore, 
get equilibrium of national income or effective demand with effective 
supply or potential capacity, we must pay for. Hicks speaks of ‘this 
possibility of equilibrium in acceleration (cf chapter V of his ‘‘Trade Cycle”, 
Domar illustrates this ia his book—Essays in the Theory of Economic 
Growth, p. 91. 


AY=A11 
g 
where Ay is increase of income and Al, increase of investment, 


1 
-— — Ís multiplier. In our illustration Rs. 50= Rs. 10x5) He also says 


where I ig original investment or saving and Al js increase of investment 
or saving and o is rate of productive capacity 4:1. 
Here Rs, 10 x 5=200 x 4 | 
This is not difficult to explain. The right side of the equation indicates 
the supply side.and shows how potential capacity- has increased! and the 
left side indicates the demand side and shows how net investment which 
has increased .from Rs. 200. to Rs. 210 has led to increase of income to 
Rs, 50. Here the marginal prospensity to. save and invest is the same 
as the average propensily to save and invest and is supposed to remain ' 
constant at 20% or 1/5. This may however be not the same, the average 
rate of saving and investment may be different and is naturally less than 
the marginal rate of saving and investment in a growing economy. Shri 
K. A. Naqvi has very Jucidly explained the equation in ‘ Yojana” of- 
October 1, 1961 (p. 65). | 
We know that Yo (annual income) at a period=I x 5 (- is the mulii- 
e 


, Plier and a, is rate of average saving), similarly, as we have illustrated, 


Ay (additional income) =AT x L when « is the marginal rate of saving, 
i l 


1 
AIx — 
- Therefore Ay____2% lx | This- is naturally based on 
p. pon 
Lo 


l This implies what must be paid for the factors of production. 
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Domar’s equation and is supposed to have been followed largely in 
the First Five-Year Plan. We also learn that the rate of growth was 


clearly established by Harrod as «8 where « is the rate of saving aswe, 


have seen and £ is productive capacity or (capital-output ratio inversely) 
income itvestment ratio, 


If the rate of saving be 20% or 1/5 and the inverse of capital output 
ratio be }, naturally the rate of growth is 1/5 x }=1/20. In the illustration 
Rs. 200 (1/5 of Rs, 1000) was the saving and Rs. 50 (or } of Rs. 200) was 
the additional income or growth. Domar also says (p. 91 ibid) that for 
full employmerit presumably for the increased potential capacity income 
‘must grow at the same annual rate of ao (o standing. for, productive 
capacity 7. e. 8 spoken of), The First Year Plan spoke of mergina rate 
of saving ʻe’ to be different from average rate of saving ‘a,’. It was 
initially supposed to be 20% (upto 1955-56 and 50% thereafter). a or 
average rate of saving and investment was only 5% (of Report ibid, p. 21 
and 17, respectively )a 


To make an appraisal of the plans we should refer to Harrod’s formula 


regarding increase of investment and saving quoted in Kindleberger’s 


book on Economice Development p.89. ‘In algebraic terms it is 
dy =S/K-—dL where dy is the rate of change in national income, $ is 
the rate of saving out of national income, K is the ratio of capital to ‘output 
per unit of increment in both, and dL is the rate of change in............ 
population’. Consequently, for equilibrium: we should make an 
assessment of the Plan. During the ‘take-off’ period at least 5% l increase 
of income per year is to be aimed at. This has actually been the target 
roughly of the Five Year Plans in India. In the First Plan 12% was the 
target, 18% was actually achieved. During the Second 25% (or 5% 
annual increase) was the target but 20% was achieved (of Report ILIrd 
p 84). The purpose commensurate with take-off periods 1s that old blocks 
and resistances have to be got rid of, natural resources and methods have 
to be exploited and rapid industrial growth has to be sustained and large 
scale industry matured (cf. Rostow’s ‘Stages of Economic Graowth’- and ~ 
the Third Five-Year Plan Report, p. 51). Elaborating the formula noted 


~ 


above we see 5= 3 = —? the Reports ¿spoke of 3:1 as the capital output 


ratio and 14% as the rate of growth population (of. Pp. 17,20 22 of the’ 


First Plan Report). Then S=75/4 or 19% roughly. In round figures we 
can place it at 20%, when average saving or capital formation or invest- 
ment reaches the figure of 20% equlibrium will be maintained and growing 
population and potential capacity fully employed. This will also smooth 
away the old blocks and resistances in the form of unemployed resources 
including unemployed people. This would be ‘the ideal situation and the 
growth would be self-sustained and adequate. How is this increase from 


C 


ai 
, 


ay 
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5% of National Income to 20% of the National Income to be calculated 
and achieved ? 


It appears, the First Plan did not clearly explain the procedure. Rostow 
says (p. 45, ibid) the ‘‘sectoral composition of the process is not fully worked 
out in the initial plan”. However, following the procedure suggested 
by Shri Naqvi in the “‘Yojana’’ referred to above, if we adopted the 
formula for compound interest we get P,=P, (1+r)" when P, is the 
principal at the end of the period ‘n’, (t. e.. the number of years) P, is 
the principal at-beginning at the period and ‘r’ the rate of interest (cf 
Mills—Statistical Methods—p. 105). If we work out the relative rate of 
growth of investment we find itis equal to the product of marginal rate 
of saving and rate of growth (i. e., inverse of capital-output ratio) and 
that is equal to af or ao (noted above). We can substitute «o for ‘r’ in 
the above equation. The original average rate of saving or capital formation 
here should be supposed to be P,, Transcribing this, we find P, or the 
expected and desired average rate of saving or investment P, P, (average 
original rate of saving) (1 +a7)” where ao=relative rate of growth of saving 
or investment) and ‘n’ is 5. 


Or Pa=5 (L+4%29)5 during the first plan 20% as we said, was 
supposed to be the rate of growth and 3 the increase of productive capacity 
P,=5 (+15) 
or log P, =log 5+5 log 4$ 
=log 5+5 log 1.07 
= ,69847 + ,14690=0,84547. 

Anti log of .84547= 7.009 roughly or P, or average rate of saving would 
be 7%. The first plan calculated it at 64% at the end of 1955-56 (ef 
Report p, 24). It was proposed that the marginal rate of saving or increase 
of saving should ae ¿0% or 3; consequently, applying the same formula 
we find P, =P, (1 +1)? or 7 (1+34x3)”. Calculating through logaritbmie 
method we find ind ysars again shat is by 1960-61, P, or average rate of 
saving and investment would be roughly 14% and it would be 20% or the 
desired rate of saving and investment by seven years 1. e. by 1968 or so, In 
the repsrt of the First Plan it was estimated that the rate of saving would 
be 11% by 1960-61 and 20% by 1967-68. National income was supposed 
to be Rs. 9000 crores in 1950 (cf. Report ibid—chart facing p. 21) and 
initial rate of saving or investment was 5%. Rate of growth was supposed 
to be } (capital-output ratio 8 : 1) one at phat time 20% was supposad to 
be marginal rate of saving. : 


- From the formula relating to compound ee noted above viž., 
P, =P, (L+a0)”, we can deduce that magnitude of investment wold 
be Rs. 450 croresx(1+4x4)* or Rs. 945,2 crores at the end of the 
- First Plan period taking 3:1, capibal- output ratio and 20% as the rate 
of marginal saving. Consequently, ‘national imcome was to rise from 
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' 5, 9000 crores to about Rs, 11475 crores price. Actually we find 
at 1952-53 prite national income was about Rs, 11000 crores in I955-56 
(p. 11. Second Plan Report) and Rs. 12180 crores at 1960-61 (p. 35 
3rd Plan Report). From the Second Plan Report we, however, learn 
thab capital-output ratio was 1.8:1 fp. 9 of Second j-eport). That does 
not vitiate our conclusions, which are to indicate the technique. In 
the beginning of the Second Plan Rs. 850 crores was supposed to be 
the annual investment? (probably it roughly includes external resources). 
. Consequently, applying the same technique, we are lo work oub the 
net investments and national incomes during the Second Plan. Certain 
-corrections have to be made; according to the Third Plan Report 
p. 27, cumulative rate. of growth of income should be 6% per annum 
instead of 5% as :was. supposed to.be the target of the plans roughly. 
Domestic savings should be 11.5%,-and 15% or so, during the Third 
and Fourth Plans respectively instead of 8.5% (present rate)’. 

Rate. of investment:is to rise to 14% or so and 17% or so during 
the Third, Fourth Plans respectively from the present rate of 11% 
(p. 28 ibid). The gap was to be filled by foreign aid etc. (deficit financing 
being proposed to be Rs, 550 crores in the Third. Plan). _Magnitude 
‘of investment was to rise from Rs. 1600 crores in the last year of the 
Second Plan to Rs. 2600 crores at the end of the Third Plan (Cf, P. 59 
ibid). Here we should advert to the fact that the perspective of the 
technique was changed in the beginning of the Second Plan. This has 
been brought out in our discussion regarding balances later on. Jt may 
be said in short that the new technique was sponsored by Sri P.C. 
Mahalanobis and is similar to a Russian model, We should note in 
this connection, however, that capital-output ratio was assumed to be 
2:6 aod 8.4 for the Third and Fourth Plan respectively, 2.3 being found 
-to be the ratio for the Second Plan (Cf. P. 9 of the Second Plan Report): 
On the basis of the figures provided we find Rs. 10,400 crores 
(Rs. 11600 crores including current outlay of Rs, 1200 crores or so, in 
the Third Plan), and Rs. 17000 crores in the Fourth Plan were envisaged 
(cf. P. 59, ibid) as investments, and national income assessed at Rs, 14500 
crores at the end of the Second Plan, Rs. 19000 crores at the end 
of the Third Plan and Rs. 25000 crores at the end of the Fourth Plan, 
During the Third Plan it was proposed to invest Rs. 6300 crores in the 


1 l Ay = Al “or “Ay = 945 = 450 5 
Yo lọ @ 9000 460 ` 20 


“. Ay=Rs. 9475 (5% was the average rate of saving during the First Plan and 20% 
marginal rate of saving. aw es l 
2 Third Plan Report, p. 32. 
3 From “the formula (Harrcd's noted before dy=s/k=dz we sre to deduce that 0= 8/2 6 
—2 (capital-oitput ratio or ‘K’ being assumed as 2.6:1 Cf. Second Plan Report, p. 9) or 
S=20.8 or average saving should be roughly 21% instead of 20% noted above. 
» i i 5 
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public sector and- Rs, 4100 crores in the private sector; of this Rs. 2,080 
crores was expected to come as foreign aid for investment in both 
sectors and Rs, 550 crores deficit financing in the public. ‘In this 
connection, . we` should..also note thab population increase was estimated 
at 2% instead:of 11% [ef: P. 27 ibid], during the Third Plan, 

‘We: should now advert to the problem of balances’ and priorities 
meaning composilion of levels. of consumption’ and investment and-our 
choice or preference among them. Some economists believe that con- 
sumption goods should be given adequate- -emphasis because if. capital 
formation is needed for growth there must be good. demand for con- 
sumption and therefore consumption goods must grow adequately’. The 
Report of the First Planning Commission was sceptical about the wisdom 
of very: great expenditure on investment and consequent pressure on 
resources: for” consumption®. The apprehension associated with this 
perspective is not fully warranted (cf. ibid). Ordinarily we believe that 
national income or: for the matter of that, the additional output obtained 
through. economic growth is spent on investment and consumption, 
thinking ‘as if consumption goods are already available* and the ques- 
. tion of economic growth is related to investment or capital goods alone. 
Sri P, C. Mahalanobis; it appears, spoke. of. another perspective and. 
suggested- that the whole of expenditure can be spoken.of, as investment, 
a part going to capital goods and the remaining’ being invested on 
consumption goods, In: ordinary life, we would accordingly find.--that 
the consumption. portion also yielded-inzome and growth would come from 
both the sectors (capital goods and consumer goods) but capita! formation or 
margin! saving would come from the capital goods sector alone.? 

The method is similar toa Russian model, it is said, established by 
Fel'dmnn an account of which is appended:to Domar's book noted above 


t 


i Kindleberger—'Economic Development, p. 149. 

- 2 [bid—p. 154 and first paragraph of this article, > 

3 P. 20 of the Report and also alluded to by Shri Naqvi ‘Yojana’, ibid. 

4 There is no inaccuracy here, it appears, because when we speak of income being 
attained through the multiplier principle, it is presumed that the consumption goode are 
produced through the same existing set up of investment. | 

Ct *Yojana’—Ibid. Thus, in the original example, if Rs. 200 out of Rs. 1 000 was 
saved and invested yiclding Rs. 1,000 through the multiplier principle and say Re. 50 was 
the additienal income grown from the whole economy and if this Rs 50 had been equally 
invested on consumer and capital goods, further growth would come not only from the 
‘capital sector but also from the cther sector invested on consumer goods (consumption); but 
marginal saving or capital formation would proceed from the investment on capital goods 
alone ?,€., to say we are to save the income grown from. Re. 25 invested on capital sector 
say Re. 6} and invest the same accordingly, although further income might come from the 
cther sector (consumption) say Rs.8. “The marginal ¡rate of investment would be 
63/144. According to our ordinary way of thinking any percentage could have been 
the marginal rate of saving (out of Rs. 61) a high percentage leading to presumption of 
pressure on consumption. 

. In the new model marginal rate of saving would be uniquely determined by income 
investment ratio and capital outlay the latter ranging (as oxplained below) to any ratio 
without pressure on consumption. The formula is ma ginal tate of saving 
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ef, p.246 et seq. It only indicates the similarity of technique and not of 
social background; the panel of economists said that India would evolve 
her own economic ideals and these must be fundamentally democratic as 

our polity is a democracy. Fel'dman establishes that during a short period 


calculation, the greater the investment on capital goods the less is the rate. 


of consumption. As however, the longer the range of view that we take 
the capital output rate grows higher (income investment rate grows less) 
and the greater the rate of investment on capital goods, the greater the rate 
of consumption. The demonstration is made by what Domar calls a 


mathematical puzzle. Domar is sceptical and says “If reality only 


corresponded to Fel’dman’s model, the presence of so many undeveloped 
countries would be inexplicable’. He, however, says that, “For a country 
with a reasonably long time horizon, a high magnitude’ of capital 
investment ‘‘is still worth while”. We kaow that under Sri. Mahalanobis’s 
plan and 2nd Plan Report emphasis was laid on capital goods sector. 
Under consumer’s goods sector would come (i) factor consumer goods, 
(ii) household industries (including agriculture) and’ services’ (cf Shri 
Ñaqvi's article, ibid), We find from the 8rd Report that’ Rs, 2570 crores 
are proposed to be devoted to organised industry. Railway stock étc. 
would presumably come under capital goods. Consequently, the head 
“Transport: and communications’’ would largely cover it and come to. 
Rs. 1786 crores. Major irrigation works and power ‘(not electricity 
consumed) would take ,Rs. 650 crores and Rs. 1062 crores respectively. 
In common parlance, we might include ‘inventories’ under the category 
and that would take Rs. 800 crores, Therefore, Rs. 6818 crores come 
under ‘capital sector’, Under consumer’s goods sector” would come 
Agriculture taking Rs. 1460 crores, village and small industries Rs, 425 
erores and social services Rs, 1697 crores. The total under this category 
comes to Rs. 3,582 crores. Rostow has spoken of economic growth 
through ‘take off’ stage to maturity and high Mass consumptions 
The stages have been defined not exactly through the question of self 
sustenance alone, but in other ways, e.g., investment of national income 
(where lk is a fraction of investment on capital goods and lc devoted to consumer goods 
bk-+bc their respective productivity and ‘b’ is the rate of growth ‘of the economy 
(ef Nagvi's article, ibid). -Without any comparison with the principles in an ordinary 
economy it appears when the ‘capital) income investment ratio is comparatively high as 
happens during a short period horizon investment in consumption should increase; on 
the other hand during a long period assessment the said ratio continually declines and 
amount of investment on capital goods should be higher. Domar in the said book 


explained it through Fel’dman’s formula 
| G= icy ( 
y 

where Y stands for capital investment. Over short periods C or consumption is depressed 
by a high Y. Eventually a high Y will produce a large C. In the said context about 
consumption it appears according to this model consumption is spoken of, as consumer's 
goods in process or making and therefore there is room for its increase along with 
capital goods; in ordinary models consumption is related to products, as they are and 
unless we can increase propensity to consume which cannot be ordinarily done except 
through economic growth it cannot be increased. In this there is fear of pressure. 


ko 
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and various indirect accompanying circumstances indicating growth. 
During the ‘‘take-off’? period a strong rate of growth can be regularly 
sustained and rapid expansion 1s maintained in a limited number of 
primary. sectors meaning sectors where there are possibilities of innova- 
tion and exploitation of resources, He mentions textile industries, 
Railroad etc. After ‘take-off’ during ‘Maturity’ according to him which 
presumbably bespeaks of self-sustenance in the relevant country range 
of modera technology is applied to the bulk of its resources’, After 
‘Maturity’ according to him, emphasis shifts from supply to demand 
‘from problems of production to problems of consumption and of welfara 
in the wider sense.’ It ranges from pursuit of external power, influence 
redistribution of income achievement of sosial objectives including in- 
creased leisure and expansion of consumption levels beyond food and 
shelter and clothing and mass consumption of durable consumer’s goods. 
Ostensibly, therefore, there is no room for limits to economic growth 
except what is brought about by extraneous and indirect circumstances, 
An important limitation relates to resources and trade; potential capacity, 
may ‘incease, say by way of population but commensurate complementary 
resources may not increase and may not be available even from foreign 
lands—in a way there may be dearth of capital goods and efficient 
labour and technical organisation. On the other hand, there may be 
too much of products in several sectors and national pursuit of external 
power or sufficient exports for the matter of that may not he possible. 
We should realise also what Hicks has said about Trade cycles which 
are responsible for depression after full employment has been reached. 
So far as India is concerned we are, as Rostow has said in the midst 
Of the ‘Take-off? period and should confine our attention to the relative 
circumstances. How are we to choose the balances ? That depends. 
If there be various objectives we have referred to, naturally priorities 
will also ba settled azcordingly. The Directives of State policy in the 
Indian constitution and the objectives of the Third Plan accordingly 
ace cases in point. We have to look to the question of maldistribu- 
tion, unemployment, exploitation of natural resources and procurement of 
food products as well as sufficient income commensurate with standards in 
view. We do know that economic growth is nob always consistent with 
full employment and education. Consequently choice has to be made, 
but otherwise so far as economie growth is concerned resources should 
be so invested as to earn the highest possible income. For this, we have 
to take into account not only the increase of efficiency of the factors of 
production ina direct way, but also changes of technology and allocation 
of resources. We are to be cautious about both inventions and innova- 
tions regarding organisation.’ We learn from the article by Shri Naqvi 


1 Kindleberger -—*Ecmomic Development'—p. 66. 
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referred to before that investment on capital goods should be so allocated 
that these should not be related to consumer goods producing capital goods 
alone but capital goods producing capital goods e. g. machine tools,+ We 
have already made a breakdown of the outlay of the Third Five-Year plan 
and have seen that emphas is has been laid as in the Second Plan on capital 
goods ; of this so far 4s we know priorities and importance have been 
laid on iron and steel (about Rs. 1000/ crores) heavy machinery, building 

(about Rs. 227/ crores or so including agricultural - implements), 
fertilisers (Rs. 225/ crores) textile industries (about Rs, 150/- erores).” 
Professor Rostow has spoken-of four basic factors for selecting the leading 
sectors in the take-off period viz., increased demand -brought about by 
productive investment ostensibly initiated in primary sectors meaning 
those which exploit unexplored or newly profitable resources, secondly 
these must create demand vertically for other sectors which should also 
be progressive, thirdly society must prefer these for providing capital: and 
high. rate of marginal saving and lastly there must be improved technology 
and expansion.* “Textile industry -Railroads etc. have been sectors in some 
other countries at this stage. Let us hope our selection has been á the 
right direct direction. 

In selection of balances the eine of trade sá be a little dealt 
with, If economic growth perse is to be aimed at, naturally we must 
choose those industries in which we have’ a comparative advantage and 
for this i.e. fur specialisation, widening of the market and -export trade 
-are necessary; on the other hand, for economic growth in the long run and 
for diversification, we have to take to certain industries which may not 
be immediately advantageous, €. g., probably, iron and‘stee!. For the 
latter, technology and capital goods ete, may have to be imported ss well. 
Consequently, there must be harmonising of the one with the: other along 
with problem of foreign exchange.. This is also important from another 
point of view ; if we can foster an open economy instead of a closed one 
where there is apprehension of full employment and inception. of trade 
cycle adverted to beforehand, their: will be no difficulty regarding surfeit 
arising from economic growth at present and as Rostow-su ggested- amidst 
various ways*, to counteract it we can still’ wait for the crisis a long 
distance ahead if it at all comes. i 


1 Ibid pp 10 and 78. a 


2 This we also learn has been da in a model by Profs. K..N Raj and 
A. K. Sen. 


3 3rd Plan’ Report, pp. 508- 507: This is calculated rougLkly fdr e part of Agriculture 
would come under capital goods and a part of Textile Industry would coms under consumer 
goods. 


4 Rostow—The Stages of Ec. nomic Growth—p. 57. | 5, Ibid, p, 93. 
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In the long line of numerous colourful personalities that his- 
tory of political thought presents to us there is hardly anyone as - 
enigmatic -as Niccolo Machiavelli (1469-1527) of Florence. There. 
are few thinkets who have been so. much maligned by some or 
equally eulogised and idealised by others. Even those who supported : 
him took no trouble to study all bis writings. Only The Prince. 
among the writings of Machiavelli came to be known to contain 
the true message of one of the best flowers of the Renaissance 
in Italy. The existing abnormal condition of the time and the 
ignorance on the part of most of the people blackened the name 
of Machiavelli for nearly three centuries til] the 19th century when 
efforts were made by scholars to re-estimate bis thought in his 
_favour. For a very long time he was considered as mysterious 
as the Sphinx. Some depicted him as a monster incarnate and 
others upheld him as the best and purest example of a patriot. 
He was considered by some as the dangerous witch who showed 
openly how to sink down to the depth of inhumanity and com- 
mit the crime most revolting. On the other hand, some have 
maintained that his The Prince was a satire upon the despots 
meant to excite the people to rebellion so that the tyranny could 
be ended and the old republicanism of Rome could be restored. 
On the whole, Machiavelli's doctrines were considered erroneous, 
dangerous and foolish and his “name became in popular parlance’ 
a term of opprobrium’’.’ 


It is unfortunate that Machiavelli was estimated mainly from 
a study of - The Prince. Though the Discourses on Livy “were 
occasionally considered yet, generally speaking, the ideas of The Prince 
predominated the minds of thé critics and the general readers. 
But when we recollect that The Prince is by far the most in. 
cisive of Machiavelli's works, that it is also the most brilliant, 
that 16 commands attention as a wonderful literary feat and that 
all the maxims are put in a very pithy and pointed form in 
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comparison with other works we can understand this tendency on the 
part of the critics to isolate it and pindown Machiavelli. 

Before discussing The Prince we should study the Discourses 
which ate more comprehensive and which contain Machiavelli's 
ideas in graater detail. Though The Prince has received wide 
circulation yet according to Machiavelli the Discourses contain the 
sum total of his long experience. It is true that one should 
study all the writings, specially the Discourses, of Mashiavelli to 
have a proper assessment. But for that we cannot accept the 
contention that Machiavelli remained a republican at heart always 
and began to give a shape to his ideas when with the restoration 
of the Medicies aad due to the unbearable economic” distress in 
which he was reduced at the time (1513) he wrote a book that 
would suit the purpose of the despots from whom he expected some 
employment. We shall prove our case later in the concluding chapter. 

In. the dedication of the Discourses to his friends Zonobi 
Buondelmonti and Cosimo Rucellai Machiavelli said, “I ‘send you ' 
the worthiest gift I have to offer, inasmuch as it comprises all 
that I have learnt from long experience and continuous study 
of the things of the world’’. In ths same letter he stated that 
the Discourses were written to show ‘‘the use that may be derived 
from history in politics’’. But it should be pointed out here that 
in a letter to Vettori regarding The Prince and also in his Dedi- 
cation of that book to Lerenzo he said, the same thing, -viz., 
The Prince contained the result of his long experience as a diplo- 
mat and a reader.of ancient books , Anyway, Machiavelli followed 
Polybius! almost word by word, in the Discourses when he dis- 
cussed the origin and the cyclical change of government. Because 
of the unchangeability of human character history, he held, repeats 
itself. First of all, there was the despotic monarchy which was 
later replaced by the rule of the wise few who may be called 
the aristocrats. ‘‘Owing to the innate tendency of mankind to abuse 
all things?’ monarchy was transformed into tyranny and aristocracy 
became oligarchy. Finaliy, people rose in rebellion and established 
democracy and the process begins again from monarchy. To check 
this constant change great men like Lycurgus of Sparta invented 
the mixed type of government where all the three elements, viz., 
monarchic, aristocratic and democratic, were combined and “all kept 
one another in' check’’,? . 

If we are to understand Machiavelli’s political idea regarding the 
role of the lawgiver we should first of all try to understand his 
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notion of good and evil and of the qualities of man. In his opinion 
laws were created by men when they found that some were being 
injured by others. To stop this infringements punishment was 
necessary. Thus arose the concept of justice. With the establish- 
ment of legal justice arose the “knowledge of what things are good 
and honourable in distinction to those that are evil and shame- 
fal”? This made men conscious about right and wrong. As time 
passed on, it is true, people began to think about right and 
wrong in the light of absolute standard. But to Machiavelli it 
arose out of cofusion of mind or of religious superstition. There 
is no absolute good, it has no transcendental character. It is 
simply that which serves the people or the prince. Like Hobbes, he 
believed that the idea of security is the mother of our conception 
of good and evil. 

His assumption is that men are radically bad; for, he thinks, 
all history confirms it. Hence when forming a state or administering 
laws in a state the ruler must always remember these fundamentals, 
viz., that men will show their viciousness unless restrained by force and 
that man’s wil] is at bottom anti-social] and anarchical.? Therefore, 
whatever republican sentiment may be expressed therein the Dis- 
courses it cannot be denied that when men are described as totally 
selfish it is impossible to rule them by that form of constitution. 
Machiavelli has used some expressions in the Discourses which 
read without a basic knowledge of the whole system and history 
of his thought may create a false impression in the mind of 
the reader that he was a true republican and a lover of 
liberty. A man who had no faith in the intrinsic goodness of 
an act nor any notion of some redeeming features in man’s 
nature from the ethical and social point of view, can hardly believe 
sincerely that people should be left free to shape their destiny. 
If men are so low as they are described both in the Discourses’ 
and in The Prince it is impossible for them to live under a 
republican government and enjoy liberty-; for liberty can not be 
enjoyed in social life unless people have a sufficient consciousness 
of some transcendental good beyond the narrow interest of 
the self- and the family. Therefore, whatever he may say in 
the Discourses if we accept his description of man and the idea of 
goodness there cannot be any other type of political role except 
that of a despot as described in The Prince which can ensure a 
somewhat tolerable life in the State. In this regard Hobbes was 
more consistent and logical. To make a nasty and selfish life. 
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tolerable Hobbes. naturally had to make the people subservient 


to the dictates of the mighty Leviathan.- Whatever criticism we 


may voice against Hobbes it must be accepted that the role he 
assigned to the lawgiver follows naturally from his description of man 
_and the state of nature. However that be, before estimating the worth 
of Machiavelli’s thought let us first state his views from the 
Discourses. | j 

Like Aristotle, Machiavelli fully realised the importance of 
the Siate in the life of man without which man could never 
live a civilisel life. His poor estimate of man is no doubt due 
to the uncommon debasement of human character he saw around 


him. So he thought that necessities like hunger and poverty 


make men industrious, and the laws make them good. If people 
had behaved properly ‘there was no need of the laws, but in fact 
good practices were lacking everywhere and so the importance of 
law. In the ancient republican Rome the human character was 
more law-abiding and hence stringent laws were not necessary 
to discipline it. Whereas in his own period.in Italy as the cha- 
racter had lost all the good qualities the strong ‘hand’ of law 
was -essential to restore balance in. character and thus make social 
and political life safe. Because of this wickedness of man the func- 
tion of the lawgiver becomes very difficult whenever he wants to 


found a State. But here lies the real art of Government, tha 


political genius. of the wise statesman whose object must not be 
his own- interest but the general welfare. For its establishment. 
he need not show any. mercy or scruple. He should wipe wont 
all traces of obstacle. In the following excerpts from the Y 1 his 
courses he tells us y acon about. the founding-of a Stato fad 
the actions needed - Secure its life. ““Mány will deem it:, ¡8 
most pernicious Jet that one who, like Romulus, was - ‘the 
founder of a civil community, should first have kitted his own brother 
and then consented to the death of Titus’ Tatius: ‘Sabinus, ` his 





chosen companion... This opinion wuld be true if we do not consi. - 


der the reasons urging him to those crimes .-.-. a ‘prudent,. ruler 
desiring to be of service, not to himself and his successors, but 
to his country and the general welfare, must endeavour.to hold 
sole authority ; nor will he ever be censured by wise men for 
taking extraordinary measures in order to constitute a kingdom ot 


found a republic.” It may be that “‘when the acts accuse him, . 


the results should excuse him’’. In other words, what Machiavelli 


means to say-is that ends justify the means. If the: ruler sets, 


A 
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before him the good of the State Machiavelli is ready to absolve him of 
all offences. He would only warn that “he who commits voilence for 
the purpose of destruction does verily deserve censure, but not he who 
commits violence in order to establish security”?. He, however, main- 
tained that when once the State is established it should be given 
to the care and guardianship of the many to ensure its duration ; 
for only one man may found a State but he cannot preserve it 
single-handed. Machiavelli cited the example of Romulus of Rome 
and of Cleomenes of Sparta to proye his contention.’ 

From these evidences, it is interesting to note that if Machia- 
velli is to be condemned for picturing man as very low the con- 
demnation is due not only to The Prince but also to the Discourses. 
Here he did not hesitate to reject all the maxims of humanity 
and Christian morality with a view to making the State safe and 
sound. He has justified the murder by Romulus of his brother 
and the faithful partner as also the killing of the Ephors by Cleomenes 
in Sparta. And here in the Discourses he has declared one of the 
most important of his dicta that end justifies means. In The Prince 
he based a despotic monarchy on these .conclusions, whereas in the 
Discourses they were used to establish a republic. He never advised 
the lawgiver to judge people from any other angle. 

This will be further clear if we see.his notion about religion. To 


-him religion had no special appeal except that it could be used as an 


effective force to secure obedience from the people and to excite 
them to fight for the state. The sagacious politician will, he says, 
“always respect religion, even if he have no faith in it, since 
there have been frequent proofs that through inculcating it even by 
craft much valour has been roused for the defence of the country’’.’ 
Bat it should be noted that Machiavelli was not saying this’ 
from any natural depravity of his character, for he had nothing 
to complain against Christianity in its original pure form. “Had the 


Christian religion been maintained as it was instituted by its founder, 


things would have gone differently, and men would have been greatly 
happier,” But he noted that it had lost its real significance and those 
people who lived nearest to the church of Rome were more corrupt. 
The Popes were profligates and scoundrels and there was no crime 
within the reach of a man that had not been committed by a Pope 
like Alexander VI, father of Caesar Borgia. Hence he ridiculed the 
idea that the salvation of Italy could be done by the Church at whose 
head such monsters were sitting. A’ country could be kept united 


| ¿pot by the Church but either by a “republic or by a sovereign as has - 
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been the case in France and Spain”. According to Prof, Villari, 
as Machiavelli was “chiefly occupied with the idea of constituting 
the unity of the state as the supreme aim of the policy of civilisation 
_ of his time, be was relentless in his desire for the remo7zal or destruc- 
tion of everything opposed to that aim. He had, therefore, a supreme 
contempt for all the medieval institutions shattering or impeding that 
unity, especially when they still retained sufficient strength.of resis- 
tance.’’® Machiavelli did not support Christian religion because in his 
opinion Christianity making men more other-worldly engenders a spirit 
of gentle and meek dispositien, He did not believe in the importance 


of Christian doctrines which teach that man’s aim in life is not con- ` 


.fined- to earthly well-being. To him this earthly well-being of fame 
and power is the supreime consideration of man. The question of 
the supernatural end to be realised by acting according to the Divine 
Law was unimportant to him. St. Thomas Aquinas on the other 
hand believed in the importance of two sets of laws : the Divine and 
the Human, to secure for men the good and salvation 1 in this and the 
next worlds respectively”. e 

This reliance on superhuman and natural laws i ig totally absent 
in Machiavelli. Sometimes in- the Discourses he mon _ express 
opinions in favour of maintaining the purity of religion.’ He would 


also say that those who have become great in religious field deserve _ 


to be rated highest of all classes of people.. But he would never allow 
“religious laws to interfere in the laws of the prince. If religion can 
serve the purpose of the State and the people within the] limits of the 
State it may be permitted but if it claims any extra-territorial alle- 
giance, non-political thought it is not to be allowed to function, 


His ideal ruler in this respect is not Romulus, the soldier lawgiver, 


who founded Rome but Numa Pompilius, the ! religious-minded 
successor. “Numa finding a very savage people, and wishing to 
reduce them to civil obedience by the arts of peace, had recourse to 
religion as the most necessary and assured support of any civil society ; 
and he established it upon such foundation that for many centuries 
there was nowhere more fear of the gods than in that republic, which 
greatly facilitated all the enterprises which the Senaie or its great men 
attempted . _ whoever reads Roman hisiory attentively will see in bow 
great a oe religion served in the command of the arinies, in unit- 
ing the people and keeping them well-conducted, and 1 in covering the 


wicked with shame. 
It is to be noted that Machiavelli’s attack on ‘Chaat 
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and religion is different from that of Voltaire, Paine, Darwin and 
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Spencer. For, these thinkers could not support the Christian theology 
but they retained its moral code. Whereas Machiavelli did not 
bother much about the dogmas or moral code of Christianity or religion. 
in general. But as can be expected, he accepted the Christian 
theory on the ground that some supernatural belief is indispensible 
to cement -social order. Whether we call it a virtue or a vice he had 
the capacity to strike the point straight which he considered important. 
There was no need of hesitation or whispering for its declaration. 
Thus he told the rulers that “‘where it is an absolute question of the 
welfare of our country, we must admit of no considerations of justice 
or injustice, of mercy or cruelty, of praise or ignominy, but putting 
all else aside, must adopt whatever course will save its existence and 
preserve its liberiy.’’*? 

In Dante’s time the old paons of Christianity coli still 
evoke admiration. Private judgements in political and social spheres 
could not bold sway because no other authority apart from the church 
was recognised. Abstract principles of justice, duty and morality, 
formed the foundations upon which the political theories of the Middle 
Ages were based. Because of this limitation political speculation 
could not suggest varieties in theory and practice. With the gradual 
ascendency of the monarchy over the. church in the fight between 
the temporal and spiritual lords and with the Renaissance new out- 
look in political speculation became manifest. The result was two- 
fold: firstly it led to the institution of national despotic monarchy 
and through it the nation state ; and-secondly, it shattered the old 
faith that the recognised authority in the fields of laws and institutions 
cannot be defied or questioned. This power of questioning freed 
not only the territoritorial nation states from the undisputed command 
of the church of Rome, it later freed also the people from the undis- 
puted authority of the national monarchs over the people. The 
establishment of democracy with emphasis on people’s rights was 
thereby ensured for the eighteenth century. 

Machiavelli was the- first political thinker to introdnce a new 
look in political science by upholding both of the two movements 
though he could not realise the pregnant possibilities of the second. 
He freed the state from the bondage of the church and made the 
ruler of the state the absolute regulator of human life in the state. His 
theory was a challenge to all the existing notions in political thought, 
which were based on the so-called revealed laws of God and Nature. 

Machiavelli did not ask the Government to be oppressive or 
tyrannical for nothing. He had admiration. for the life and govern- 
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ment of Rome not only during the republican period but also during 


the monarchical period. He asked- us. to “note how much. more 
praise those emperors merited who, after Rome became an empire 
conformed to the laws like good princes, than those who took the 
opposite course, and he will see that Titus, Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, 
Antonius and Mercus Aurelius did not require the Praetorians nor 
the multitudinous legions to defend them because they weré protected 
by their own good conduct, good will of the people and by the love of 
the Senate.” Here Machiavelli laid emphasis on the ‘good conduct’ 
of the ruler to get the confidence of the people He also found that 
during the rule of these emperors citizens enjoyed security, magistrates 
exercised authority, peace, justice and virtue exalted; all rancour, 
licence and corruption extinguished During this “Golden Period’ 
every man could hold and maintain whatever opinion he had. But 
during the rule of those emperors who were cruel and oppressive 
sedition and chaos prevailed, everytbing became corrupt and blood 
flowed like water everywhere. Machiavelli: said ibat if uhe ruler be 
good “‘he will shrink from any imitation of-evil times and will be 
inflamed by an immense desire to follow those which were good. And 
if a prince is in search of the worldly glory, he should desire to hold 
rule over a corrupt city, not to entirely despoil 16 like Caesar, but to 
reorganise it like Romulus.'*** | 

Bat this gvod behaviour which Machiavelli praised in the Roman 
rulers, in relation with their subjects could not be considered by - him 
as the most important criterion of a successful ruls when corruption 
became rampant among. the people as it was during his time—the 
Paradise was lost.: With the variation of character and condition 
new types of jaws and goverament were essential. Machiavelli’s 
contention that human nature was and would remain the same always 
and that by examining the past history we may get the guidance for 
the future, made the dynamic and complex nature of government too 
simple. He reiterated this uniformity of buman nature in the Dis- 
courses, in The Prince andin his drama Clizia'*. He said, “I 
believe that the world has always been the same, and always co::tained 
as -much good-as evil although variously distributed according to 
times.’ It is then important to study our time and use the necessary 
means and talenis to achieve the desired end. So if a ruler is born 
in a corrupt city like Rome during the days of Marius and Sulla he 
might be’ ambitious. But, on the othar hand, if he is born when 
there is less corruption and if he is motivated by ambition at that 
time he would cut a sorry figure as was the case of Manlius Capitolinus 
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against whom people rose notwithstanding his many good services to 
the city. Manlius failed to recognise that it was a time for liberty 
and the republican tradition was deeply embedded in people's mind. 
Hence Machiavelli advised the lawgiver “to know how to adopt 
yourself to the ditferent conditions of time and place, for no one man 
can have the power to change the nature of a people." This is 
what he called the fortune against whom ‘“‘rebellion is vain’’. The 
ruler must adopt himself according to the tide of the fortune and 
reap the benefit. He must not try to break through it. We shall 
see later that in The Prince he had given a totally different advice 
to the law-giver. There he argued that the prince can change the 
nature of the people making them strong or weak. If the people 
prove to be incapable of serforming various tasks demanding courage 
and sacrifice they are, not but the prince is to be blamed. 

Now here Machiavelli had to face the problem, how the statesman 
is to govern a universally corrupt people; and how he i; to solve the 
question of changing the government substantially either from 
despotism to democracy or vice versa He thought that this change 
could be brought into being by a violent means only. A people 
accustomed to live under tyranny, he thought, could with great 
difficulty be trained to live in freedom in as muchas it is like a wild 
and ferocious animal always fed behind the bars; and the new free 
government would have all the patricians of tyranny arrayed against 
it. Therefore, he advised the prince that he “who would seize the 
government in hisown hands raust build upon the people, without 
whose favour he will not be able to stand. But with regard to the 
ambitious who crave for power, he must at once either content 
them or crush them” '* In other places Machiavelli has said that if 
people are not accustomed to live in an atmosphere of liberty they 
cannot enjoy liberly even if they are allowed to live init. But they 
can enjoy freedom if some strong man atises among them, who is 
powerful enough to make and keep them free by force. ‘‘Whena 
people become corrupt gcod laws are useless unless some men arise to 


compe! their observance by extreme violence and long enough for men 


to become good.’”?” 


Liberty and equality can live side by side; but Machiavelli 
thought that absolute sovereignty and equality could not. Because, if 
gradual change is made by a lawgiver who is good and wise there 
would be no need of violence and the liberty of the subjects could be 
maintained without destroying equality. Hor, the lawgiver need not 
in this case play one party or section in the state against the other 
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and create division. Machiavelli, as-he lived in the sixteenth century 
Italy, thought that such a wise and impartial ruler could hardly be 
found amidst so much corruption. So there was no other alternative 
to a sudden violent blow by which one is to make one lord of the 
city to rule it later according to one’s desire. At this stage he 
biought us to a position which would help us understand why he 
advocated despotism in The Prince. He was a shrewd observer of 
man. He said that a good man would rarely follow a bad means even 
for good ends; on the other hand, if a bad man acquires the lordship 
of a republic by a violent and evil means he would seldom use his 
power for good ends or purposes. Therefore, it becomes very 
difícuit according to Machiavelli to maintain or create a republic in 
a corrupt city..* Corrupt people could be made social by the strong 
arms of the Leviathan as was argued by Hobbes later. 

We would not be impartial if we place Hobbes and Machiavelli 
in the same category ; for to Hobbes there cannot be any other form 
of government except despotic monarchy as an alternative to total 
anarchy. But Machiavelli. had at least apparently, admiration for 
the republican form of government that existed in ancient Rome and 
in the republics of Germany and Switzerland of his own time. He 
had to make the lawgiver of Italy an absolute ruler because in ‘‘Italy 
all is corrupt’. He knew from his personal experience as a diplomat 
that in Spain and France too there was corruption. But those two 
countries did not fall into the vicious state in which Italy was because 
in those countries strong rule of the monarch kept the country 
united and free. . 

According to him, during the republican period in ancient Rome 
good laws were created by one man. It was better to allow him 
administer the law. We should note that this importance to the 
omnipotent lawgiver was given when the people were not so corrupt. 
Now in the 59th Chapt. of the same book of the Discourses he retained 
the importance of the lawgiver when the people had become corrupt 
during his time. Asit was in ancient Rome the glory of the state 
belonged to the lawgiver so it was in Spain and France of the 16ih 
century where the greatness and strength of the king were responsible 
for the stability of those states. “It is not so much owing fo the 
goodness of their people...... as to the tact that they have each a king 
who keeps them united’’.’° Whether it was a problem of the corrupt 
people of the 16th century or of the good people of the ancient period 
the pivotal role of the lawgiver did not become less significant to the 
imagination of Machiavelli. He held clearly that in Naples, Kome, 
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Romagna and Lombardy those races- of men live who are “entirely 
hostile to all civilisation”?. Even in the republics of Florence, 
Sienna and Luca though some integrity of ancient time was still to be 
found yet they were not in a better position because none has arisen 
among these republics to lead them to a better life.2° 

Machiavelli has made a distinction between the processes to be 
followed by the lawgiver who wants to reform a repubic and one who 
wants to: found an absolute monarchy. The former must preserve 
at least a shadow of the past ; change is to be gradual; whereas the 
latter must do away with all the men and institutions of the past and ` 
should begin with new men and institutions ; must enrich. the poor, 
build new cities, destroy old ones so that all may have the impression 
that everything is the personal achievement of the prince. However 
cruel the technic is. Machiavelli always advised the prince to eschew. 
tardy or half-hearted actions. ` Middle courses ‘‘are neither profitable 
to him nor to others”. If somebody decides not to follow the path 
of righteousness he must with indomitable tenacity stick to the course 
of evil if he really wants good results out of his works. 

There are three methods by which the prince could get rid of 
his opponents: by murdering the party leaders, by removing them 
out-of the city, by winning them peace. The first, according to him 
is most effective; the last, the least.” Machiavelli studied the available 
history of the ancient time thoroughly and supported his preconceived 
ideas by citing examples at random wherever they suited him. He 
found that force, courage and violence were not sufficient for a man 
to achieve success. “Frequently fraud and stratagem are also 
required ; indeed fraud alone may sometimes suffice but never force 
alone.” But be cautioved that he finds “No glory in fraud that 
makes you break your piedged word and settled terms’’. It is to be 
followed where the enemy is so wicked that good behaviour and 
honesty have lost all importance. 

It is found bere in the: Discourses, and it will be found again 
in The Prince. that Machiavelli pronounces no judgement on the 
moral value of individual’s acts. Rather he places emphasis on the 
practical effect of various po'itical actions. This aspect is elaborately 
brought to our view in Book III, Chapter VI of the Discourses where 
he. deals with conspiracy like a true psychologist. Here, agin The 
Prince, he says that a wise prince must avoid being hated and he 
should not commit any injury to life, bonour and property of the 
subjects. ‘Far more dangerous””, he comments, ““then are injuries to 
property and honour, for the prince can never so entirely despoil a man 
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that be have not a dagger left him with which to wreck vengeance nor 
dishonour a man so thoroughly as- to deprive him of an obstinate 


impulse to revenge.” When Machiavelli says that “Of all dangers, - 


however, that for which conspirators can find no remedy is when the 
people are well affectioned to the prince”, he is not so much interested 
in the ethical aspect of a just rule as he was in maintaining the best 
security of the state so that it may become stable ‘and enduring and 
form an organic unity by the efforts of-the lawgiver. This unity 
would not vanish with his disappearance from the political scene. 

As a political scientist and a sincere patriot this was his only aim and 
- he was not at all hesitant to use fair means or foul to realise it. 

The supreme duty of the lawgiver is to create this sentiment and 
guide the people to the right path. The purity of christianity would 
have been totally lost had there been no occasional arrival of saints 
like St. Francis and St. Domonie to uphold the old principle. In the 
same way the prince is to lead the people to the -path of liberty ‘and 
virtue. It is interesting to note that Machiavelli gave much better 
complement to the people than to the prince in the Discourses, He 
repudiated Titus Livy’s contention that the people are less constant, 
less judicious and less prudent than the prince. : 

- There’ are many references in. the Disconrses which prove that 


Machiavelli has developed: some of his notions in à separate treatise.. 
These would deal chiefly with a kind of government different from 


that described in the Discourses. For more than a hundred years 
before Machiavelli wrote a continual process of disintegration had 
been going on in Central Italy and Lombardy. Within this area 
there was a strong centrifugal tendency which had led to the forma- 
tion of a large number of independent states with no understanding 
at all among them. The extent and the nature of these states were 
always uncertain and perpetual revolutions and depredations by 
foreigners resulted in the gradual but sure decay of the ideas of 
political obligation, “sovereignty and right. The normal relation 
between the ruler and the ruled was distorted and the argument of 


force became more important than the force of argument. In such’ 


a situation the role of the resourceful individual is bound to be ex- 
aggerated however ‘short-lived his brilliance might be. Naturally, 
individual ambition to get to tho top by any means and as quickly 
as possible was sure to dominate man’s mind. During the period 
when Machiavelli was the secretary to the: Florentine government he 
found that various states held treaties in utter disregard and they 
did not hesitate to forget these. whenever they proved inconvenient. 
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His own state Florence was an exception. She remained loyal to 
the French and as a result suffered much. When later formulating his 
own opinion about the duty of the prince regarding foreign relations 
he advised the prince to be as cynical and shrewd as the age. In 
the Discourses he gave various examples of double-dealing between 
the princes of Italy and the rulers of France and Spain.” 

The 18th Chapter of The Prince where Machiavelli has described 
whether it pays the prince to keep faith or not, surely had as its 
background his own experience as a diplomat where he himself saw 
everyone fighting and betraying every other without any consideration 
of rejation either of blood or of soil. Moreover, apart from Savona- 
rola’s :failure tbere was the example of his own friend Piero Soderini 
who though a very honest man was not resolute enough to take 
drastic measure and was consequently deposed in 1512.- Therefore, 
Machiavelli realised that neither honesty nor effeminacy could be of 
any value. He was a true product of this fluid age. He did not 
-want to rise above it. Rather took advantage of this situation and 
fulfilled his dream of liberation- of Italy from the clutches of the 
barbarians by a no less barbarous method. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF WORD FORMATION 
COMMON IN SANSKRIT AND ENGLISH 


RABINDRA KUMAR SIDDHANTASHASTREE 
Head of the Department of Sanskrit. Maharaja Bir Bikram College, Agartala. Tripura 


When we look at the formation of words in different languages, 
we are surprised to find that there exist some common characteristics 
in most of them. In the present article, I shall simply deal with 
‘some characteristics, wnich are common in Sanskrit and English in 
respect of euphonic combination (sandhi), declension, case-endings, 
compound words, and two different kinds of suffixes—the taddhitas 
(that to be added to the basic words) and kris (that to be added to 
the roots of verbs) and the like. Let us start with the euphonic 


combinations. 
EUPHONIC COMBINATIONS (Sandhi) 


The following rules regarding the euphonic combinations of 
sounds are found to be common in both Sanskrit and English. 

(1) When two vowel sounds of a similar or almost similar kind— 
one occurring at the end of the former word and the other at the 
beginning of the latter word, appear side by side, they are often 
joined with each other, and while joining, one of the said sounds 
drops. For example: | 


Sanskrit English 
"eva + álaya = deválaya. adore + able == adorable. 
agni + Téa = agnisa measure + able = measurable. 
gráme + atra = grametra. - give + er = giver. 
erhe + asmin = grhesmin. manage + er = manager. 


(2) When a consonant sound occurs at the end of a word, and 
it is followed by a vowel sound of another word, both the sounds— 
the consonant and the vowel are simply joined. l 


Sanskrit English 
tad + atra = tadatra. . small + er = smaller. 
pib + an = piban. look + ing = looking. 
kim + iti = kimiti. book + ing = booking. 


etad + iha = etadiha. shift + ing = shifting. 
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(3) On certain occasions, when a consonant sound, especially at 
the end of a word is preceded by a short vowel, and it joins with 
another vowel sound of the following word, the ‘consonant sound in 
question “is duplicated. This rule generally ‘occurs in case of nasal 
consonants; but sometimes some other consonants also follow the 


suit. 
Sanskrit engin 
pacan.+ atra = pacannatra. ' begin + ing = beginning. 
tasmin + iha = tasminniha, begin + er = beginner, 
piban + etad = pibannetad, ship + ing = shipping. 
& + chayá = acchaya. ship + er = shipper. 
pra + chiya = pracchaya. big + er = bigger. . 
má + chidan = mácchidan. bed + ing = bedding. 
DECLENSIONS 


(1) Both in Sanskrit and English the sbort vowel of a word in 
its nominative and accusative plural, as a general rule, becomes 
lengthened and sometimes accented as well. 


Base 
nara 
väri 
madhu 


Base 


man 
woman 
goose 


Sanskrit 
Nominative Pl ~ Accusative Pl, 
nará (h) nará (n) 
vari (ni) _ vári (ni) 
madhú (ni) * - - madhú (ni) 
English Ñ 
Plural (both Nom. and Acc.) 
men 
women 
geese 


In these cases, the. pronunciation of the e sound having some 
special stress on it is somewhat lengthened. 

(2) In both the languages an ‘n’ sound is added to the base for 
forming its plural form in nominative as well'as in accusative.case, | 
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Sanskrit : English ` 
Base Plural (both Nom. Base Plural(both 
_ and Acc.) Nom, and Acc.) 6 
vári várini cow kine 
madhu madhúni Ox oxen 


(3) In Vedic Sanskrit, some words ending in a vowel sound are 
found. to have. an additional ‘s’ sound after them in the plural forms 
of nominative case. The same thing is found in. most of the English 
_ words ending in a vowel sound. a 


Sanskrit 
Base” Nom. -Plural 


( English 
Base Nom, Plural 


nara 


naraso crow crows 

deva deváso E hare hares 
vrkga vrksáso . tree trees 
_ aja. - ajáso.. ho . - horse. horses 


(4) Words having a consonant sonnd at their end, both in Sanskrit — 


and English are found to have an additional ‘s’ sound after them, in 
their plural forms of nominative and accusative cases. In English, 
the said ‘s’ sound remains quite unchanged ; but in Sanskrit it 
changes into a visarga sound, which is written with the Roman letter 
‘h’ instead of ‘s’s | 


English 


Sanskrit S >, 
Singular - Plural (Nom. Singular Plural (Nom. 
& Acc.) & Acc.) 

sarit saritah (h=s) ‘river rivers 

- marut marutah (do.) © god: gods 
viyat. viyatah (do.) hand hands 
dig disah (do.) leg ; legs . 
yig vigah (do.) ‘ereéper creepers 


5) In Vedic Sanskrit a ‘bhi’ sound and in classical Sanskrit an 
‘ai’? sound is added to the basic word as a sign of its instrumental 
case, plural number. In English also,’ a ‘by’ sound is added to the 
base in the instrumental case,. both in singular and plural. It is 
` noticeable that; tle said “by” (pronounced as ‘bdi’) sound of English 
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has much ‘affinity with both the Vedic ‘bhi’ and classical ‘ai’ of the 
Sanskrit instrumental. case. 


Sanskrit ` Ss ` English | 
Base Vedic Sans. Class. Sans. Singular Plural 
nara nare bhi (bh) narai (hy by a man by men 
deva deve bhi (h) devai, (b) - by god by gods 
vipra vipre bhi (h)  viprai (h) by a Brahmin by Brahmins 


6) Both : in Sanskrit and. English, lot indicating possessive 
singular, many words are added with a new ‘s’ sound after them.: 


Sanskrit | English ` | Sanskrit English 
Rámasya Ram’s sinhasya lion’s 
bhiipasya king’s . ajasya god’s 
bhavatah (h=s) yours -- >- - tasya his 


7) In locative plural a ‘su’ sound is added to the Sanskrit words 
at their end. In English a ‘to’ (pronounced as ‘tu’) sound instead of 
‘su’ Js added to the word at its beginning for a both locative 
singular and plural. 


Sanskrit = English. 

latásu o to creepérs 
devesu dl to gods 

tarasu = to trees 

tesu or tasmin to them or to him 


Case ENDINGS | 


As regards the cases, both the languages Sanskrit and English 
have much similarity between them, which is evident from the above 
passeges under the heading ‘Declensions’. The nominative, instru- 
mental, genetive and locative cases, as we have illustrated above, have 
their similar characteristics in both the languages. But in English, 
the accusative and dative forms of words are found to have fallen’ 
under the same rules with the locative case. ` 


Comrounb Worps 


Most of the compounds (samásas) of Sanskrit are found to have 
their existence in English as well, which will be evident from the 
following examples. 
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Name of compound Sanskrit- forms - English forms 
tatpurusa . - deva-daita; go-vadha; l god-given; cow-killing; 
; nara-hatya; nara-khādaka. man-slayer; man-eater. . 
vahubribi pitambara; nila-kantha; hedd-long; up-hill; 
ápta-káma, | down-hill. j 
karmadharaya mahadeva; nilotpalam; straight-fight A far-sight; 
nara-sinha; nr-vrsa. man-ape; man-drake. 
nan-tatpurusa abrahmana; anaja. — “mon-alien;non-dual. 
avyayibhava - upa-kumbham 5 adhi-hari : up-to-date ; re-act; 
sa-trnam; prati-dinam. re-cover; de-nationalise. 
upapada o jalajam; sarojam; sarasijam. adorable; down-trodden. 


TappHITA SUFFIXES 


Different taddhita—suffixes of original Sanskrit are found to have 
their existence in English as well. Some of such suffixes are quite 
unchanged, whereas the othérs have partial changes. 


(1) Svarthikas or the suffixes that are used without making any — 
change in the meaning of the word : 


Suffix . Sanskrit a English 


Sanskrit English Base Form : Base. Form 
talortá ‘ty deva devatá ` divine divinity; deity. 
ka k or ck saila  Sailaka - hill * -hillock 


(2) -Matvarthiyas or the suffixes which are used for indicating 
SOME POBSESSION : 


F 


\ 


. Suffix Sanskrit l English 


Sanskrit English Base Form ` Base Form 
la (lac) 1 mamsa mamsala  betray'' betrayal 
' ' amsa amsala ` ` mid(st): middle (meaning 
vie | vácála :; is somewhat changed). 
ga ous loma  Jómaga -. prosper. prosperous 
virtue virtuous 
in i (ee) dhana dhanin examine examinee 


guņa gunin nominate. nominee 


La 
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(3) Bhávikas or the suffixes that are indicative of some common 
characterisbics : | 


Suffix Sanskrit forms . English forms 

Sanskrit English : 

ta (tal, ty pavitrata; daridrata; purity; rarity; poverty; 
ksamata; guruta. ability; activity. 

tva ter naratva; devatva; shelter; halter; bolter. 
pasutva; gurutva. 

tva do. viratva bravado. 

iman ism patiman; laghiman; heroism; realism; 
mahiman; gariman. dualism. 

yat gy madhurya; dhairya. liburgy (from letter); 


energy (by analogy). 


(4) Gunavácakas or the suffixes indicative of degrees of com . 
parison : 


Suffix Sanskrit forms English forms- 
Sanskrit English 
tara er gurutara; vahutara; smaller; longer; bigger; 
(comparative degree)  mabattara. 
istha est garistha; Jaghistha; best; longest; hardest; 
(superlative degree) mradistha. . purest; oldest; biggest. 


(5) There are some other different suffixes which are used in 
different meanings : 


Suffix Sanskrit forms English forms 
Sanskrit English 
tha (thuk) th caturtha; sastha, fourth; fifth; sixth; 
ita (tac) ed phalita; puspita., mannered. 
ika ~o y prāthamika; yastika. primary; secondary. 


KRT SUFFIXES 
Existence of Sanskrit krt suffixes ( which are added to the 
roots of verbs ) are also found in English with some slight changes. 


Suffix Sanskrit forms English forms. 
Sanskrit English 
an (satr) ing gacchan; pasyan; kurban. going; doing; seeing; 
hearing; bearing; 
reading. 


ana (lyu) ion éayana; nayana; vayana. devotion; realisation; 
perfection; observation. 
tr (tre or ipn) er gantr; hantr; gatr; patr. granter; bearer; slayer; 
giver; preserver; harasser 
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Sufix Sanskrit forms . English forms 
Sanskrit English : : 
ta;ita(kta) ed . mata; krta; likhita; — - — blessed : depressed; 

pathita. herassed; exalted. 
na (kta) en pina; Sirna; udgirna. written; bitten. 


On certain occasions the ‘t? sound of the Sanskrit suffix 
mentioned above changes into ‘n’ sound, which retains in English 
as well. In the term of Sanskrit grammar, this change of ‘t 
into ‘n’ sound is known as nisthd-natva’. . The above are the 
examples. . . 
THB NAMADHATUS ' iS 


When some words are ‘transformed into verbs by addition of 


certain suffixes, the changed forms are called ‘ndmadhdty’. With 
a view to change a word. into a verb, the suffix “in, as a 
-general rule is used in Sanskrit. In English also, this. very suffix 
is found to have existed with a slight change in' its vowel sound 
ie., ‘in’ changed into ‘en’. Sanskrit: tvarayati (from tvará); 
drutayati (from druta); halayati (from hali); kalayati (from kali). 
English : blacken (from black); | similarly, redden; strengthen; 
harden; bolden and the like. | 

In English, sometimes the said suffix ‘en’ takes place at the 
beginning of a- word. . For example : enrich; endanger. 

The Sanskrit suffixes ya, sa, ay and the like are changed 
into ‘fy’ in- English, which exists in the words glorify, classify, testify 
and the like. - -= : 

| ' `. AVYAYAS OR THR INDECLINABLES ` 

Sanskrit .indeclinables punar and pari are changed into ‘re’ 
in English. Sanskrit anu and dur are also found to exist in English 
in the forms ‘en’ and ‘de’ respectively. For examples: 


Indeclinables - - - Compound Forms 

re (punar; part) - — re-act; re-edit; re-cover; re-enforce. 

en or em (anu) enfeeble; encourage; embolden. (These 
i may also be explained as nāmadhātusy. 

de (dur) | - de-nationalise; de-provincialise, 


THE AUGMENT ‘I’ 
The Sanskrit augment ‘I’ (i) retains in English quite unchanged. 
For example: Sanskrit: roditi, likhita, palita, kartita. English: 
reality, purity, receiptivity (y pronounced as i). 
-- . These are only a few of the innumerable kinds of instances which 
éxist in Sanskrit and English, as well as in some other languages. 


TRAGIC DRAMAS IN THE MODERN 
THEATRE 


Agrr KUMAR BANERJEE 


Lecturer, Taki Government College 


- Stephen Spender‘ once remarked. that tragedy cannot move at the 
drab frock-coat of realism. Joseph Wood Kratch observes in his book 
The Modern Temper that modern sceptical and scientific outlook has 
reduced man’s stature and is thus inimical to the production of high 
tragedy. Tragedy presupposes a belief in the dignity and grandeur 
of the individual. The great tragedies of Greece and Elizabethan 
England have satisfied the sense of justice through’ the spectacle 
of hero’s reverses. All the eminent interpreters of the art of tragedy 
are at one on the point that the hero of tragedy should be a man 
in high estate and endowed with extraordinary qualities. His change 
of fortune (metabasis) resulting in hig recognition and enlightenment 
will create simultaneously the feelings of fear, pity and glory. 
Greatness of spirit—that is the ultimate impression about the tragic 
heroes. Aristotle pointed out only fear and pity as the emotions which 
are roused at the spectacle of tragedy and which ultimately lead to 
catharsis. It is now conceded that tragic sufferings of the hero give 
rise to pity and fear and sense of glory at the same time. This 
feeling of glory leads to enlightenment of the audience. In short, 
enlightenment of the hero with his recognition brings about similar 
enlightenment of the audience. Thus tragedy posits the fundamental 
fact of the dignity and glory of the hero. 

Modern civilisation is built on the negation of the dignity of the 
individual. The individual personality is merged in the collective 
personality of the nation. The fortune of a state is not today bound 
up with the fortune of a man. So the change of fortune of a 
particular individual, however gifted and stationed he may be, does 
not awaken any feeling of pity and glory. His death or disaster 
‘may at best leave us with a sense of sympathy. The omnipotence 
of the state in the life of man is as much hostile to the development 
of high tragedy in modern age as Christian religion was in the: 
middle ages Man today is subordinate to the state just asman . 
= was subordinate to God in middle ages dominated by religion.: The 
great ideals of humanism iu Greek culture and in renaissance culture 
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nursed and nurtured the growth of high tragedy. The triumph of 
‘man even in his defeat is the final impression of great tragedies. 
His defeat in the‘ physical plane. is more than offset by his victory 
in the spiritual plane. In modern tragedy, we have feelings of pity 
and fear but the sense of glory and enlightenment is absent. It deals 


not with man, but with. men moulded by social forces of the age. 


Man in modern age is reduced in. stature and in position. That is 
why, high tragedy is an impossibility in these days. What is 
attempted today in the name of tragedy may be called ‘low tragedy’ 
or ‘near tragedy’ or problem drama commanding tragic appeal. 

George Steiner in his recent book on the death of tragedy dwells 
at great length on the causes of the death of tragedy in modern 
age. He believes that the decline of tragedy was manifested after 
the seventeenth century with the development of rational empiricism, 
It laid an axe to the root of man’s natural liking for. symbols and 
myths. In ancient time, man created his own symbols and 
mythology out of natural world, course of history and manifold 
human affairs. Scientific formulae -did not, then, destroy this 
instinctive urge of the human mind for expression. Between 
understanding and] expression; the new languages of mathematics 
and science did not interfere. Such primal notions.as the intervention 
of the supernatural in buman affairs, the’ sacraments of grace and 
divine retribution played an important part in the organisation of 
reality by the poet. The idea of- pre-ordainment (the oracle over 
Oedipus, the prophecy of the witches to Macbeth, or God’s 
covenant with His people in Athalie) was a part and parcel of the 
social philosophy of the time. All these nations are-'vividly present 
in the dramas of Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Shakespeare. 
Even these ideas were to some extent alive in the theatre of Racine. 
These conceptions and the manner in which they were transposed 
into poetry form the central core behind the conventions of tragedy. 
But. after the seventeenth century, the concepts such as grace, 
damnation, pre-ordainment or the chain of being lost: their vitality 
and did not elicit any responsive echo in the audience. As a result, 
the conventions of symbolic language and mythology which were 


familiar and natural ceased to be relevant to the audience after the, 


seventeenth century. Descartes, Newton and Voltaire became the 
- idols and the new concepts based on rational empiricism were the 
warp and woof of the social philosophy of modern age. 

Moreover, in Athens, in Shakespeare’s England and at Versailles, 
social life revolved round the royal or ` aristocratic . centre. The 
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life and prosperity of the common man were intimately bound 
up with the fate of the royal or aristocratic families: The 
sphere of tragedy is that of royal courts, dynastic quarrels, and 
vaulting ambition. The risa and fall of Oxsdipns snd Macbeth are 
no more than the reflex of the swift ascent and calamitous decline 
of Alcibiades and Essex. The fortune of the common man fluctuated 
with the riso and fall of Hamlet, Othello and Phaedra. ` But the 
centre of gravity ia human affairs shifted with the rise to power of 
tha middle class. The ethos of modern age is now ably represented 
by the novel which is a typical product of the middle-class culture. 
Tragedy protests at the condition of life—it springs from a sənsə of 
disorder. It runs against the grain of middle-class sensibility. 
George Steiner opines that the decline in the art of tragedy 


was evident in the heroic iragedies of the eighteenth century and | 


became patent in the dramatic essays by the romantic writers. In 
the nineteenth century, the centre of social gravity shifted towards the 
middle class and the French Revolution which is a triumph of 
militant bourgeoisie accelerated the course of things. In the nine- 
teenth.century theatre, the spectators were neither participating 
in a religious or civic exercise as‘ the Athenians did, nor were 
they aware of the festive ritual which was carried over into 
the Elizabethan playhouse from the middle ages: Drama became a 
mere entertainment, In the age of social hypocrisy and revolution, 


"lyric was the dominant mode of poetic expression. Rousseau's view 


of life which influenced the Romantic posts was radically opti- 
mistic and the redemptive mythology developed by the Rousse- 
auist vision was definitely antagonistic to the production of tragedy. 
Steiner rightly observes that the Athenian tragic poets co-existed 
with the moral and intellectual greatness of the age. It is, 
indeed, surprising that almost all the romantic poets had a shot 
at the tragic dramas after the manner of Shakespeare, but all failed. 
While their ideal of art was, as Keats says, negative capability, they 
produced noble expressious of egotistical sublime. Hazlitt in his Spirit 
of the Age’ makes a correct diagnosis of the disease of the ages 
He felt that there had occurred in the spirit of the age some great 


' disillusion ; the nervous paradoxical temper of the tiines could produce 


lyric poetry ; it lacked the breadth and confidence required for drama. 
This failure of the romantic poets to write successful dramas is a 
significant event in the history of drama ; it indicates the growing 
schism between drama and literature and points to the gradual evolu- 
tion of the conceptions of tragedy and comedy and the art of thei 
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Ibsen spearheads the modern theatrical movement and his 
tragedies are masterpieces based on a true and objective study of 
modern life. The modern theatre can be dated from Pillars of 
Society (1877). Ibsen has succeeded in creating an astounding 
series of symbols and figurative gestures suitable to the disposition 
of the modern age. These symb>ls and figures are contrived so 
as to articulate the vision of a God-abandoned world and man’s 
- splintered and vulnerable consciousness. Ibsen’ starts with the 


fundamental belief that idealism is the mask of hypocrisy and 
self-deception. An Ibsen character possessed by ‘ideals’ is driven 


to material and psychological ruin just as Macbeth is driven to 
ruin by the Weird sisters. The sea, the fjord, the avalanches 
are full of ominous meanings in Ibsen's plays. He uses certain 


material objects to concentrate symbolic values (The Wild Duck, | 


General Gabler’s Pistols}. The tarantella which Nora dances in 
Doll’s House, the proposal made by Hedda Gabler to crown Lov- 
borg with vine leaves are charged with deep' dramatic feeling 
and complex meaning. Ibsen has used the modern knowledge of 


psycho-analysis to create stirring tragedy of modern man. New 


concept of the position of woman in the society has also provided 
him with adequate material for his tragicomedies. Ibsen shows 
his mastery in delving into the inner reaches of the soul. Ghosts, 
the Doll’s House, the Wild Duck ara remarkable studies of the 
problems and the reflection of those problems upon the souls of 
the characters. Realism of Ibsen and Chekov has forged an 
effective dramatic medium for the tragic predicament of modern 
heroes. le p 

The violent naturalism of Strindberg has failed to produce 
any poignant tragedy. Strindberg uses -the symbols and mythology 
- of modern man but he fails to inject into them that vigour and 
liveliness which spring from a profound philosophy of life. 
As a result, his plays are pale and shadowy. The neurotic 
Miss Julia, is much too mean to be a tragic figure; At most 
she stirs pity—-but she is not admirable. Miss Julia, the 
Father and the Dance of Death are tragedies of Darwinian 
ethos—the battle of the sexes is desperate and elemental. but 
the struggle of the characters shows their abnormal nature and 
thus does not represent the tragic fate of ‘man. Moreover, 
Ibsen uses poetic’ prose which catches the subtle nuances of tragic 
art. T.S. Eliot has paid a high tribute of recognition to Ibsen for bis 
prose which, he believes, captures certain moods and modes that 
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can only be properly conveyed by verse. Chekov wrote a different 
type of tragedy in ‘his Three Sisters’, “the Sea-Gull’ and ‘Cherry 
Orchard’. Gassner has rightly described them as dramas of attri- 
tion and default with comic and ironic overtones. He has laid 
emphasis on the mental disappointments of his characters. Trep- 
lov’s frustration in the Sea-Gull is a powerful portrait of the 
unsuccessful visionary. In Uncle Vanya, he deals with the gradual 
atrophying of the ideas and emotions of his main character. Chekov 
suggests subtle things in his simple and easy plays. ‘His Three ` 
Sisters’ does not have any tragic conflict or tragic perception. 
Yet it suggests a basic pattern of frustration, waste and ineffec- 
tuality. In all his plays, he emphasises the futility of bopes and 
aspirations of his characters. The hopes of Drs Astroff are extin- 
guished ; he stares in silence at the map of Africa. In ‘Cherry 
Orchard’, he shows his awareness of the ludicrous and tragic aspects 
of man’s folly. Humour and irony are strangely intermixed with 
his, tragic reading of human ineffectuality. But the characters 
acquire dignity even in their futility. They know and realise their 
triviality. Dr. Astroff says—‘I am old, I am tired, I am trivial ; 
my -sensibilities are dead’’. Chekov's characters yearn for a richer 
_lifein a braver world. Ibsen, Chekov and Strindberg testify to the 
truth of the remark made by Prof. Vaughan that the tendency of the 
dramatic development has‘been consistently from the less to the more 
inward. It has, however, to be admitted that Ibsen’s influence on 
his successors is not deep and broad enough. Had he lived and 
written in England or in any other important European country, 
his influence would have been more widespread. Ibsen’s prose is, 
however, indicative of a major change in the art of tragedy. The 
attempt of T. S. Eliot and others to revive the verse drama has 
foundered, - Eliot has tried to approximate poeiry to the language of 
common man; but he has failed. It signals the triumph of the 
tradition of Ibsen and Chekov. . `~ 
The art and nature of modern tragedy is adapted to the taste 
and temperament of modern age. Art varies from age to age and 
it thrives on the variousness of life. Greek tragedy is related to the 
values of society, while Shakespeare’s tragedy is individualistic. The 
struggles and frustrations of modern man are the stock-in-trade of 
modern tragedy. It tells the stories of Uncle Vanya, Mrs. Alving, 
Treplov, Willy Loman and Blanch. It has made important departures 
from Aristotelian principles. Tt has jettisoned plot which Aristotle 
prizes above character. Modern tragedians aim at the representation 
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of incoherent series of events in the life of man. Gorki's ‘The Lower 
Depths’ is an example of this slice-of-life drama or problem play. 
This play and Hauptmann’s Drayman Henschel may be cited as 
serious dramas or tragic non-tragedies. 

The typical heroes of modern tragedy are Willy Loman, Anthony, 
Falder and Blanch. Willy Loman in Arthur Miller's. “Death of a 
Salesman’ is the hero of a representative middle-class tragedy of 
modern times. His life is enmeshed in blunders. But even in his 
simplicity, there is a suggestion of greatness. He is inflexible in his 
conviction and so his suicide raises pity aud fear. His self-immolation 


to the Moloch of business is a secondary part of the story ; its primary . 


interest lies in the conflict between father and son. 


Another very important tragedy of modern life is described in 
Tennessy ‘William’s ‘A Street Car Named Desire”. Behind the 
frustration and incompleteness of the life of Blanch lies her awareness 
of an aristocratic tradition which is decadent. : Her mental conflict 
and consequent sad predicament are due to her: inability to adapt 
herself to the emerging new civilisation of America whose representa- 
tive is Stanley. Blanch is a tragic character—She tries to live up ts 
her ideals but fails ; even in her failure, there is an unmistakable 
ring of her ultimate victory. 


In Galsworthy’s tragedies, wa sce men*crushed under the weight 
of social problems of modern age. His characters are ordinary and 
they are shown as puppets succumbing to the social malaise of the 
age. They are not gre1i heroes, because they are unable to offer any 
heroic resistance. Galsworthy's plays, therefore, do not evoke the 
highest passions which are called forth by Macbeth and King Lear. 


But his plays are typical products of the age. Individualism was. 


the upshot of the renaissauce. In modern society, men are pygmies 
before vast and majestic civilisation. The miserable Falder in Justice 
is caught in the toils of a social force which is dominant in the play. 
The tragic appeal of Gaisworthy’s plays is unmistakable. They 
blend pity for the hero with awe for the tremendous social forces 
moulding the destiny of men in modern age. In Strife, the conflict 
between Anthony and Roberts is gradually keyed to a high pitch and 
ends in tragic waste which leaves just the same impression as that 
of Cordelia’s death. In this play, both the protagonist and antagonist 
draw their strength from two opposing forces which are more dominant 
than the human characters of the play. These are certainly not high 
tragedies, but they point to the change of conception of tragedy in 
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modern literature. These tragedies testify to the truth of Karl 
Jesper’s observation in his book “Tragedy is ‘not Enough". The 
olamonr of tragedy may obscure the appalling realities of human 
misery. Modern tragedians have widened the scope of tragedy by 
enphasising the hopeless misery of common men—misery without 
greatness and dignity. As we value the tragic spirit and its essential 
humanity, we cannot ignore these tragedies. 

‘Saint Joan’ is a significant tragedy of modern times. It is 
high tragedy from the pint of view of complex characterisation of 
the heroine, deepening human exnerience and mounting excitement, 
vet if retains the distinctive quality of dramatic modernism, both in 
its appeal and technique. Warwick's and the Bishop's tent-scene 
discussion and Joan’s and the Inquisitor’s speeches at the trial 
indicate the technical innovation of modern drama. Here discussions 
are dramatic, because they intensify the tempo of action and deepen 
the characterisation. The tragedy, indeed, suds with “patient 
impatience’: ‘The heroine rises ta statura as the end draws near 
and recovers total integrity when she prefers death to imprisonment. 
Joan is far in advance of her age aad has to pay the penalty by 
suffering and death. While Joan's fate touches our minds with pity 
and admiration, the tragic feelings are purged by a sense of judicial 
propriety of the murder. Joan is great, yet her murderers are right. 

Modern drama is the resultant of the forces of materialism, 
rationalism and science, mechanistic or Fraudian. It rests mainly 
on social criticisn inspired by liberal protestantism of Ibsen, 
Shaw and Galsworthy or by socialistic doctrine of the Russian 
playwrights or by the scientific orientation of Zola and Hauptmann. 
Under the impact of these powerful forces operating in the social and 
Spiritual life of modern man, the concept of tragedy has changed. 
In modern drama, comedy and satirio extravaganza are more popular 
and familiar modes with the playwrights Even the attempts of the 
verse-dra'patists could not produce any high tragedy. T. S. Eliot 
with his theological preoccupations, has made a short shrift of ‘the 
human world With his emphasis on sin and redemption, he could 
not make any substantial contribution to the revival of high tragedy 
in the modern theatre. His Murder in the Cathedral was a pheno- 
menal success on the stage partly because of its relevance to the 
contemporary batlle between Church and the totalitarian State. 
Because of its stiff formality and theological fiats, it is not a human 
drama lively with passions and struggies. The same is true of Auden’s 
Dance of Death which deals with the theme of death-wish in modern 
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civilisation and Spender’s The Trial of a Judge where the clik of 
the Right and the Left has been depicted. In both, the obtrusive 
introduction of political bias has robbed the plays of artistic and 
human appeal. Modern tragic drama hovers between tragedy and 
comedy and bas its pivotal point in the problem suggested and the 


propaganda implied. ‘That is why, the characteristic plays of modern 


age defy the cast-iron categories of ancient time. 

Tragedy has always been the product of freedom and tension. 
Athens knew this freedom and tension and produced high tragedy 
where heroic struggle of man against God’s will has ‘been exhibited. 
The tension resulting from the historical opposition—that of medieval 
convention and Renaissance individual led to the birth of Elizabethan 
tragedy. At the heart of tragedy is a tough dialectical struggle. 
Behind. modern tragedy is the opposition between mass organisation 
and modern individualist. The battle of the individual against the 
varied forces that crush his spirit in the modern times offers tremen- 
dous scope for poignant tragedy. Yet it is impossible today to create 
tragedy comparable to Greek tragedy and Elizabethan tragedy. The 
sense of the dominance of state and society has curbed the individualism 
and self-consciousness of man. ‘Tne hero of a modern tragedy cannot 
challenge the social system or political set-up. In his pride, he may 
at best make inordinate demands on himself and his fellows, but he 
would not assert the value-of pride. He is shown as a helpless 
victim of heredity and environment. Greek tragedy and Elizabethan 
tragedy have shown the heroic stature of man—his spiritual victory 
even in the midst of his defeat in the physical’ plane. Modern 
tragedy is the product of realism which is a concomitant of democratic 
reformism, socialism, new concera with the condition of the people 
and new knowledge in psychology and physical sciences.. It has to be 
realistic or it will die. A living literature, and particularly a living 
drama bas to grow out of the ethos of the age. Rizhtly has Zola 
said that ‘‘the experimental and scieutific spirit of the century will 
enter the domain of the drama and in this lies the only possible 
salvation of the drama’’. Thus. modern tragedy cannot evoke the 
heroic grandeur of its hero. Oswald in Ibsen’s ‘Ghosts’ is a pitiable 
figure but by no means contemptible. But Mrs. Alving hke Nora 
in ‘Doll's House’, and Rosmers in ‘Rosmersholm’ is engaged in 
the tragic quest to realise themselves, discover in freedom 
their true human condition. The ‘recognition’ in Chekov’s plays 
is not a discovery of self—it is a realisation that “the thing that hath 
been is that which shall be”. Sirindberg's merciless naturalism 
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makes his character discover their abominable condition stemming 
from the pathological perversity. Galsworthy’s heroes make a bold 


struggle against cruel forces of the society but are laid low by the 


superior forces. They raise our pity for their sufferings and they 
learn by their sufferings that they are unworthy and trivial before 
the vast and majestic civilisation created by technological advance- 
ment. Thus it is not proper to apply the principles of Aristotle and 
of later critics in the assesment of modern tragedies. They are to be 
judged in the light of the peculiar tendencies of modern age. Tragi 
dramas of our period are also products. of the tension and anxiety 
peculiar to our age. This tension and anxiety are the ouicome of 
a variety of forees, social, scientific, psychological and industrial. 
So the tragic dramas of today have taken on a variety of forms. 
The tragic coflict of the heroes of modern tragedies, the tragic 
perception of the tragedians and the tragic equilibrium are suited 
to the spirit of the age. The spirit of tragedy has to fit in with 
spiritual ethos of the age. 


Reviews and’ Notices of Books 


The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi—Vol. V (1905-1906). 
Delhi: -The Publications Division, Government of E 1961. Pp. 520, 
Index, Rs, 9. 

The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi-—Vol. : - VI (1906-1807). 
Delhi: The Publier tions a Government of India, 1961. Pp. 560, 
Index, Rs. 9. | 

The two volumes carry on the story of | -Gandhifi’s eventtol years as 
inevitable leader of the Indian community in ‘South Africa. Throughout 
this period, he is thampioning the cause of the rights of the oppressed 
and linking up the struggle on an international basis, “Most of bis 
activities covered in Vol, V are centred in South Africa. Vol. VI ad 
his activities in England as well as in South Africa. A ¡ - 


- Vol. V covers the period from July, 1905 to October; 1906: - This period y 
was marked by significant changes in Gandhiji's personal life as- weil as. 


in the life of the Indian community. The Phoenix establishment 
emerged “as an ashram. He continued. to stay and practise at 
Johannesburg. | l 

It. was during this phase that he was convinced of the need for 
` brahmacharya in a public worker. He took a vow to this effect in 
37th year. The emphasis on simplicity, even austerity, and on manual 
labour increased. Through ‘‘Indian Opinion,’’ he tried to educate 
the Indians in South Africa in self-discipline, sanitation and good 
citizenship, and to prepare them for satyagraha.' Thus emerged 
satyagraha in the form of non-submission to bad laws. It became a 
clear and soul-satisfying alternative to constitutional agitation. | 

Gandhiji introduced a series of brief biographical sketches of a few 
good men and women in “Indian Opinion” with a view: to enlighten the 
readers and ‘‘to enable them to meee their own lives fruitful by 
emulating these men and women”. (P. 65). Such- sketches included 
lives of Maxim Gorky, Tolstoy, Linco.n, Mazzini, Elizabeth Fry, Florence 
Nightingale, Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar and T, Madhav Rao, 
l He heartily welcomed the anti-partition movement in Bengal and 

tbe principle of boycott. At the same time he emphasized the need of 

national integration. He wrote: “The great need of India is that 
national characteristics should be fostered and improved. If the resolve 
to use only Indian goods,-so far as posible, be maintained, it will be no 
small help in developing the national spirit.” (P.92) Then again: 
“Let us forget all thoughts of ‘I a Hindu, you a Muslim,’ or Ta Gujrati, 
you a Madrasi”. Let us sink ‘I’ and ‘mine’ in a common Indian nationality. 
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We shall be free only when a large number of our people are determined 
to swim or sink together.” (P, 118.) Although these were written as 
far back as in 1905, they remain as our aspiration even to-day. Indeed, 
national integration can alone save our hard-won political freedom. 


Vol. VI covers the period from October 20, 1906 to May 31, 1907. It 
records Gandhiji’s activities as a'member of a deputation to Imperial 
Government in London. He met a cross-section of friends and foes 
and tried to organisa support for rights of the Indians in South Africa. 
When he came back to South Africa; he began to write on impending 
struggle against ordinance in Transvaa!. He used all his intellectual and 
moral resources to rouse and sustain, among Indians, the spirit of 
resistance and readiness for any sacrifice, including gaol-going. In addition, ` 
through summarisation of Salter’s “Ethical Religion” he served to 
emphasize the moral basis of the struggle to defend India’s honour in 
South Africa, (Pp. 274-75.) | 

Addressing a meeting in London Gandhiji remarked very truly: ‘The 


. Englishman abroad is’ one person and the Englishman at home 


is quite another, In the first case he proves himself to be a veritable 
tyrant and a despot, but in the second case, i.e., in England, few will 
say that he is not a desirable person.” (P. 178.) Anyone with personal 
experience in U.K. will be able to verify the truth of this pointer even 
to-day. i , 
Gandhiji was all along working so that Indians could live ‘‘with self- 
respect and dignity”. (P. 251). He was convinced of victory as “truth 
and justice were on our side”, He declared: “I believe God is always 
near me. He is never away from me,” (P. 265.) He was emphatic 
that “our boudage in India can cease this day, if all the people unite in 
their demands and are ready to suffer any hardships that may befall them.” | 
(P. £69.) o 

In a remarkable article on '“When Women Are Manly, Will Men Ba 
Efféminate?’’ (pp. 385-86), he exhorted the Indians to call up courage 
from the great suffragist movement in England. He asked: **...will Indian 
men be effeminate? Or willthey emulate the manliness shown by English 
women and wake up?” In another place he wrote: ‘‘We believe the root 


‘ cause is nob the colour of our skin, but our general cowardice, our 


unmanliness and our pusillanimity. They will begin to respect us the 
moment we impress upon them that we can stand up to them. ‘There is 
no need actually to fight but courage is necessary,” (P. 358.) 

The two volumes clearly indicate steady emergence of Gandhiji as 
leader of the Indian community in South Africa and his earnest efforts to 
create a psychological power among Indians so that they can live with 
honour and dignity through courage and self-sacrifice. 


R. CHAKRAVARTI. 
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Swamr ‘Vivexananpa" S Brom CENTENARY ( 


was requested to ‘preside over the inaugural ceremony: of Swami 
Vivekananda?'s ` birth centenary celebrations at -Belur Math. Viveka- 
nanda was a graduate of the Calcutta University; and it was in the 
fitness of things that the Vice-Chancellor of the same University 


presided over the function. Sri Malik in his address, said that it was 


most fortunate that in this increasingly. complex and distracted world, 
the teaching-and philosopby of Vivekananda were finding greater accep- 
tance. every: day. Swami Vivekananda believed that the religions of 


the world need not be contradictory or antagonistic: He was opposed . 


to : competition among religions and he communicated to the world 
the Vedantic teaching that Brahma is present in every particle. of the 


“universe. «Mr. Malik added that the Union Government should imple- 


ment its policy of promoting religious teaching in schools and colleges, 


and in this respect no religious teaching could be more elevating than. 


that of Swami: Vivekananda’ The Vice-Chancellor in conclusion appeals 
to ‘Tndia’ s youthed to model their lives on the life of Vivekananda, 
“one | of history’ s greatest men’. Vivekananda combined in him 
* thie’ ‘courage of a warrior, the opi of a child, and the virtues 
ofa’ saint. . He wanted “‘men with muscles of ' iron and nerves 
of steel”. One might expect that a permanent’ memorial should 
be, erected...in, the University of Calcutta, Swami Vivekananda’s 


own alma mater, in the year of the.centenary celebra foni all. over the. 


country. - 


UNIVERSITY COMMITTEE ON N.C.C. TRAINING 


“Our University has set up a special Committee to make immediate 
arrangements for compulsory National Ca-let Corps training for all boy 
students of crlleges under the University. Besides considering the 
technical changes likely to be introduced in the University’s regulations 
as a result of the measure, the Committee is also expected to draw 
up the training course for the students. Consisting of the Principals 


of three big Calcutta CoHeges and the Director of N.C.C.. Rifles, - 


West Bengal and Andamans, the Committee will have to decide, 
- among other things, the much-debated ‘issue of a fixed percentage 


' The Viee: Chancellor - of the Un raidir Sri ibas: Malik, 
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of attendance at parades. Much will depend on a balanced 
scheme which is likely to promote military efficiency without ham- 
pering the academic progress of the students. [t is worthy of note 
in this connection that a Committee recently appointed by the Edu- 
cation Ministry of the Union Government has recommended that 
every student passing out of the; higher secondary school or pre- 
university stage should be required to undergo a period of compulsory 
national service including military training. 
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CHAPTER LVIA | 


Pre-University Examination in Music 


_ 1. The Pro-University Examination in Music shall be held annually 
in Calcutta and such other places as shall, from time to time, be appointed 
by the Syndicate, the approximate date to be duly. notified. 


2. Any student of the University with Matriculation”or School Final 
Certificate as his minimum qualification may be admitted to this exa- 
mination, provided he has prosecuted a regular course of study in one or 
more colleges affiliated for this purpose, for not less than one academical 
year after passing the Matriculation. or the School Final Examination with 
Music as a special subject of the Board of Secondary Education, West 


Bengal or any examination considered equivalent thereto. 


Candidates who have passed the above examinations without Music 


`~ - as one of their subjects must pass a Test in Music of an equivalent standard 


e 


to be conducted by the Colleges specially approved for the purpose before 
they can be admitted to the Pre-University class. In special circumstances 
this rule may be relaxed by the Syndicate on the recommendation of the 
Board of Undergraduate Studies in Music. 


3. Every candidate sent up for the Pre-University Examination « 
Music by an affiliated college shall produce a certificate (a) of good conduct, 


' (b) diligent study, (c) of having satisfactorily passed the college periodical 


examinations and other tests, and (d) of probability of passing the examina- 


tion. Every candidate for admission shall send in his application with a 


certificate in the prescribed form. , 


Every such application must reach the office of the Controller of Exa- 
minations at least six weeks before the date fixed for the commencement 
of the Examination. i 


Provided that regular classes may continue to be held after the appli- | 


cations are forwarded .to the University. ; 


-4. A fee of Rupees Twenty-two shall be forwarded by each candidate 
with his application. A candidate who fails to pass or to present himself 
for the examination shall not be entitled to claim a refund of the fee, but 


may be admitted to one or more subsequent Pre-University Examinations _ 


in Music on payment of a like fee of Rupees twenty-two on each occasion, 
subject to the provisions of Sections 5 (2) and (it). 


5. (2) If a student, after completion of a regular course of study for 
the examination, does not register himself as a candidate’ for or present 
himself at the examination immediately succeeding such completion, he 
may appear at any of the two following examinations of the same standard, 
on payment of the prescribed fee, provided that he produces, in addition 
to the ordinary certificate or certificates as required by the Regulations, 
a certificate from the Principal of an affiliated college, or from a Member 
of the Senate or the Academic Council testifying to his good character 
during the intervening period and provided further that he also produces 
a. certificate from the Principal of the said college or of any other affiliated 
college or from some other authority approved by the Syndicate to the 
effect that. he has taken a course of practical training during the year 
immediately preceding the examination at which he presents himself. | 


If such a student does not register himself as a candidate for, or appear 
at, any of the two examinations immediately succeeding the examination 
following the completion of his regular course of study as aforesaid, he may 
appear at any of three subsequent examinations, of the same standard on 
payment of the prescribed fee, provided that he prosecutes a fresh course 
of study (both theoretical and practical) in an affiliated college for one 
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academical year immediately preceding the examination at which he 
presents himself and provided further that he produces a certificate testifying 
to his good character during the intervening périod as above. 


All students appearing at the examination under the second paragraph 
of this Section will be deemed to be non-collegiate students. 


If a student, after the completion of his regular course of study, registers 
himself as a candidate at the examination immediately succeeding such 
completion and appears at the examination but fails to complete the exa- 
mination on account of illness or any other reason considered s -fficient 
by the Syndicate, the above rules contained in paragraphs 1 and 2 of this 
section may be applied to the case of such a student by the Syndicate. 


These Regulations may, for reasons considered sufficient by the 
Syndicate, be made applicable in the case of a student who having been 
allowed to appear at the examination as a non-collegiate student on account 
of shortage of attendance at lectures does not register himself as a candidate 
for or present himself at the examination immediately succeeding the 
session or sessions in which he attended lectures. All such students will 
be treated as non-collegiate students. f 


5. (2i) Ifa student appears at the examination and fails, he may appear 
at any subsequent examinations of the same standard on payment of the 
prescribed fee, provided thathe prosecutes a fresh course of study including 
practical training for one academical year in an affiliated college and is 
duly sent up by the Principal on his passing the college test each time he 
wants to appear in the examination and provided further that if there are 
any gaps in the successive chances taken by such a student he must produce 
a certificate either from the Principal of such a college or from a person 
approved by the Syndicate testifying to his good character for the period 


.of his break of study before seeking admission to the examination. 


6. If a candidate is unsuccessful at the examination on account of 
failure to secure pass marks in one subject only but obtains 50 per cent 
of marks in aggregate he may appear for re-examination in that subject 
alone in which he has failed, on payment of a fee of Rs. 10 at the next annual 
examination. 


Provided that the candidate produces, in addition to the Ordinary 
certificate or certificates required by the Regulations, a certificate from 
the Principal of a college recognised by the University or from a member 
of the Senate or the Academic Council testifying to his good character 
during the intervening period. 


Provided further that he also produces a certificate from the Principal 
of a college affiliated in B.Mus. course or from any other authority approved 
by the Syndicate to the effect that he has taken a course of practical train- 
ing for a period of not less than two months preceding the examination 
at which he presents himself. Such a candidate shall be declared to have 
passed the examination as a whole, provided that he passes in the subject 
and that his marks at the next annual examination added to the marks 
obtained in ‘the original examination come up to the minimum of the 
aggregate of marks required to pass the examination. 


If such a candidate fails to pass in the subject at the re-examination or 
fails to appear at the next examination and seeks admission to any subse- 


_ quent annual examination of the University, he will be required to appear 


in all the subjects prescribed for the examinations, subject to the provisions 


- of Sec. 5(¿2) above. 


For the purpose of this section each one of the following is to be treated 
as a subject in both Vocal and Instrumental Music. 


(a) Papor 1 . . 100 marks 
(b) Paper II .. 100. 
(c) Paper III (Practical) .. 100 
(d) Paper IV (Practical) «. 100 


7. The Pre-University Examination: in Music in the Theoretical 
subjects shall be conducted by means of printed papers, the same papers 


' being used at every place at which the examination is held. 


8. As soon as possible after the examination, the Syndicate shall 
publish a list of the candidates who have passed, arranged in three divisions, 
the first in order of merit and the second and third in alphabetical order. 
Names of candidates who pass the examination under Section 6 above shall 
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be published separately, arranged in alphabetical order, without any 
division or distinction. Every candidate shall, on passing, receive a certi- 
ficate in the form entered in Appendix ‘A’. 


9. The subjects for the Pre-University Examination in Music shall be— 
(2) Vocal: ‘ l 
I. THEORETICAL —200 marks - 
`. Paper I—Theory of Ragas, Swara, Tala and Notations.. . 100 marks 


Paper. II—History of Indian Music _.+ 100 marks 
(a) Ancient Period .. 30 marks 
(6) Mediaeval Period «. 35 marks 


(c) Modern Period with new experiments 
in composition and technique and l 
new tendencies in the modern age.. 35 marks 


“IY. PRACTICAL 


Paper ITII—Classical Vocal a 
Paper IV—-One optional style of songs selected by the can- 
didates in vocal music (Such optional songs 
shall be recommended by the Board of 
Undergraduate Studies in Music from 
time to time) a ` .. 100 marks 


Or, 


(26) Instrumental : 
I. THEORETICAL 


Paper I—Theory of Ragas, Swara, Tala and Notations carrying 
“+ 100 marks—One Paper i . 


Paper II-—History of Indian Music—One paper carrying 100 marks 
(a) Ancient Period . .. 30 marks 
(b) Mediaeval Period © ev 35 marks | 


(c) Modern Period with new experiments 
in composition and technique- and. ; 
new tendencies in the Modern age .. 35 marks 


II. PRACTICAL 


‘Paper II1—Classical Instrument—-One paper carrying 100. marks 


Paper IV—Demonstration in 5 Ragas (as prescribed by the Under- 
ao a graduate Board of Studies in: Music)—One paper. of 
= 100 marks. 


‘10.’ In. order to pass the Pre-University Examination «in Music, a 

candidate must obtain 40% of the marks in each of the theoretical papers 

- and 50% in each of the Practical papers and 48% marks in the aggregate 
.in order to qualify for a pass in the third division. 


In order to be placed in the second division a candidate must obtain 


220. marks. a š 
In order to be placed in the first division, he must obtain 250 marks. 


11. Any candidate who has failed in one subject only as defined-in the 
Section 6 and by not more than 5% of the full marks in that subject, and 
has shown merit by gaining 250. marks in the aggrógate shall be allowed 
to pass. In order to determine the division in which such a candidate will 
be placed and his place in the division, the numbor of marks by which he 
has failed in one subject shall be deducted from his aggregate. 


. 12. If the Examination Board is of opinion that, in case of any candi- 
date not covered by the preceding Regulations, consideration ought to be 
allowed by reason of his high proficiency in the aggregate, it shall forward 
the case to the Syndicate with a definite recommendation stating speci- 
fically the reasons for such recommendation. The Syndicate may accept 

. -the recommendation or may refer the matter back to the Board for re- 


- consideration. 


100 marks 


uy 
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13. ` The limits of the‘ subjects prescribed for the Pro -University 


Examination will be defined in detail and books, songs, Ragas and Talas' 


shall be recommended, where necessary, by the Board of Study concerned 
and approved by the Academic Council. 


(1) Vocal 
Paper I: 

Theory of Ragas (including ‘evolution of Ragas). Theory of Swara 
and Tala; Theory of ee Matrik, Danda-Matrik and Bhat- 
khande system). -. 100 marks 

N.B.—Ragas and Talas to be ee by the Board of Undergraduate 
Studies in Music from time to time. 

Paper IT: 

History of Indian Music in General outlines with reference to classical 
Music and one other style of Music to be taken up by the student under 
Paper IV. 

_ (A knowledge of the History of the evolution of different classes of 
songs prescribed under this head as also the Technical terms used in these 
songs will be expected.) 


History of Indian Muste : 


(a) The Ancient Period (up to 1250 A.D.) .. 30 marks 


Bharat (of the Natya Sastra), Matanga, Saranga Dev, Jaydev, Baiju- 
nath, Gopal Nayak, Ameer Khusrau. 


(6) The Mediaeval Period (1250 A.D. to the end of the 18th 
Century) .. 35 marks 


Chandidas, Vidyapati, Srichaitanya, Sultan ai Sarki, Raja 
Mansingh Tomore, Mira Bai, Kavir, Swamy Haridas, Tansen, Tulsidas, 
Suradas, Thakur Narottam, Niyamat Khan (Sadarang), Lochan Kavi, 
Ghanasyam (Naraharidas), Ramprasad. | 
(c) Modern (19th and 20th centuries) >-  . .. 35 marks 


Ramnidhi Gupta, Govinda Adhikari, Dasarathi Ray, Madhusudan 
Kinnar, Radhamohan Sen, Bahadur Khan (of Bishnupur), Jafar Khan, 
Ramsankar Bhattacharyya, Ananda Kishore, Nawal Kishore, Reza Khan, 


Mashid Khan, Girischendra Ghose, Krishnananda Vyas, Kshetramohan . 


Goswamy, Imdad Khan, Ujir Khan, Jada Bhatta, Anantalal Banerjee, 
Bhatkhande, Bishnu Digambar, Rabindranath, Sauriadramohan Thakur, 
Nanne Khan, Nathu Khan, Kaliprasanna Banerjee, Dwijendralal .Ray, 
Atulprasad, Nazrul Islam and Composers of Folk song. 


PRACTICAL | 


Paper III : E? së 2% .«. 100 marks 


Classical —vocal—10 songs in 10 ragas-—to be specified by the Bourd 


from time to time. 
The songs are to be sung"in accompaniment of the following talas :— 


Ektal, Trital, Chautal, Dhamar Jhamptal, Surphanktal, Dadra and : 


Jhumra and for the present the following ten ragas are prescribed :— 


Bhairab, Bhairabi, Asawari, Tori, Vilawal, Purabi, Khambaj, Kafi, 
Imankalyan and Marwa. 


Paper IV ` | l .. 100 marks . 


Optional subjects :— 
Any one of the following :— 
(2) Kirttana 
(22) Rabindra Sangit 
(272) a pe ae (other than Kirttana or Rabindra Sangit or Folk 
l . Song). 
(iv) Folk songs of Bengal or of Orissa. 


10 songs of each category are to be learnt. (Songs are to be specified . 


by the Board of Undergraduate Studies in Music from time to time). 


In Kirttana five songs are to be learnt... (Songs are to be oe by 
‘the Board of Undergraduate Studies in Music from time to time). 
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Talas :— 

Daskushi, Lofa, Teot, Dothuki. 

The songs under (ii), (iii) and (iv) are to be sung in accompanimen 
to the following talas :— 


Ektal, Trital, Chautal, Jhamptal, Jat, Nabapanchatal, Dadra and 
Kaharba. e 
Or, 


The songs under (¿) are to be sung to the accompaniment of the following 


(2) Instrumental Musie oe 
Paper I -« 100 marks 


Theory of Ragas (including evolution of Ragas), Theory of Swara and . 


Tala. ‘Theory of Notations—(Akar Matrik, Danda Matrik and 
Bhatkhande system. - E 

N.B.—Ragas,Swaras and Talas are to be specified by the Board fro 
time to time. ; i 


Paper II .., 100 marks 


History of Indian Music in general outline with reference to classical 
music and one other style of Music as prescribed under Paper. IV of Vocal 
Music. 

(A knowledge of the History of the evolution of different classes of 
songs prescribed under this head as also the Technical terms used in these 
songs will be expected). 


History of Indian Musie 


(a) The Ancient Period (up to 1250 A.D.) .: 30 marks 
Bharat (of Natya Sastra), Matanga, Saranga Dev, Jaydev, Baijunath, 
Gopal Nayak, Ameer Khusrau. ; 
(b) The Mediaeval Period (from 1250 A.D. to the end of 18th 
century .. 35 marks 
Chandidas, Vidyapati, Srichaitanya, Sultan Hussain Sarki, Raja 
Mansingh Tomore, Meera Bai, Kavir, Swamy Haridas, Tansen, Tulsidas, 


Surdas, Thakurdas, Narottam, Niyamat Khan (Sadarang), Lochan Kavi, . 


Ghanasyam (Naraharidas), Ramprasad. 
(c) Modern (19th and 20th Centuries) .. 35 marks 


Ramnidhi Gupta, Govinda Adhikari, Dasarathi Ray, Madhusudan 
Kinnar, Radhamohan Sen, Bahadur Khan (of Bishnupur), Jafar Khan, 
Ramsankar Bhattacharyya, Anandakishore, Reza Khan, Mashid Khan, 
Girischandra Ghosh, Krishnananda Vyas, Kshetramohan Goswamy, Imdad 
Khan, Ujir Khan, Jadu Bhatta, Anantalal Banerjee, Bhatkhande, Vishnu 
Digambar, Rabindranath, Saurindramohan Thakur, Nanne Khan, Nathu 


Khan, Kaliprasanna Banerjee, Enayet Khan, Krishnadhan Banerjee, ' 


Dwijendralal Ray, Atulprasad, Nazrul Islam and Composers of Folk. 
songs. . | 


PRACTICAL 


Paper III 
10 gats in 10 ragas to be specified by the Board of Undergraduate’ 


Studies in Music from time to time . «« ,100 marks | 


These gats are tobe played in accompaniment with the following 
Talas :— ' 

Ektal, Trital (fast), Trital (slow), Chautal, Dhamar, Surphanktal, Teora 
and Dadra. 


Alap si .. ES : 25 marks 
Mashid Khani e 4 »e 45 marks 
Reza Khani.. oo ` 30 marks 


The following ragas are prescribed for the present :— 
Bhairabi, Tori, Alaiya, Bhimpalasri, Imankalyan, Purabi, Kedara, 


Marwa, Malkosh, Bhupali. 


Paper IV 2 

Practical demonstration in five other ragas (Ragas to be pres- 
oribed .by the Bogrd of Undergraduate Studies in Music from time 
to time. .. l .. «+ 100 marks 


Sy 
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For the present the following ragas are prescribed :— 
(1) Bhairab, (2) Kaf, (3) Khambaj, (4) Jaunpuri and (5) Behag. 


Alap f . ¿a 25 marks 
- Mashid Khani (with Toras) T .. 45 marks 
. Reza Khani (with Toras) ad .. 30 marks 


These gats are to be played in accompaniment. to the following Talas :— 
Ektal, Trital (fast), Trital (slow), Chautal, Dhamar ies Teora 
and Dadra. | 
CHAPTER LVI-B 
Bachelor of Music 


(THREE-YEAR DEGREE COURSE) 


1. An examination for the degree of Bachelor of Music shall be held ` 


annually in Calcutta, and at such other places as shall from time to time 
be appointed by the Syndicate and shall commence at such time as the 
Syndicate shall determine, the approximate date to be duly notified. 


2. The examination shall consist of two parts—Part I and Part IT. 
Part I to be taken at the end of the second year of studies and Part IT at 
the end of the third year. 


3. Any student who has passed either the Higher Secondary Examina- 
tion of the Board of Secondary Education with Music as one of his subjects 
or has passed the Pre-University Examination in Music of Calcutta Uni- 
versity or has passed an examination of an equivalent standard of a recog- 
nised authority may be admitted to the examination provided he has 
prosecuted a regular course of study for not less than three academical 
years in a college or colleges affiliated to the University in the subjects which 
the candidate takes up. 

Provided that in exceptional cases, candidates’ may be admitted with the 
special permission of the Syndicate on the recommendation of Principals 
of affliated colleges that they possess the requisite qualifications for taking 
up the B.Mus. course. 

Provided that candidates who have passed the B.A. or ‘any higher 
examinations of this University with the languages mentioned in Papers 
III & IV prior to their taking the B.Mus, pene will be exempted 
from taking these papers. 


4. Every candidate sent up for Part I and Part IT of the B:Mus. Exa- 

mination by a college affiliated to the University shall produce a certificate 
of (a) good conduct (b) of diligent study, (e) of having satisfactorily passed 
the college periodical examinations and other tests and (d) of probability 
of passing the examination. . Every candidate shall send to the Controller 
of Examinations his application with a certificate in the form prescribed 
by the Syndicate at least six weeks before the date fixed for the commence- 
ment of the examination. 
_ Provided that candidates will be required to take Part I of the Exa- 
mination with the subjects mentioned below at the end of the second year 
and the remaining subjects included in Part El at the end of the third year, 
and no candidate will be declared to have passed unless he passes in all 
the subjects in Part I and Part IT and secures the mininum aggregate marks 
on the combined results of the two examinations. 


' 5. A fee of Rs. 25 for Part I and Rs. 20 for Part II of the Examination 
shall be forwarded by each candidate with his application. - 


A candidate who fails to pass, or to present himself for examination 
shall not be entitled to claim a refund of the fee, but may be admitted to 
one or more subsequent examinations either in Part I or in Part II of the 
Degree of Bachelor of Music on payment of like fees as prescribed above 
on each occasion, subject to the provisions of Sections 6 (7) and 6 (2%). 


Provided that such candidates will be given the option to take Part I 
or Part II separately or Parts I and II together in which case they will 
have to take all the subjects included in Parts I and IT at-the same time. 


6. (4) If a student, after completion of a regular course of study for 
Part I and Part 11 examinations, does not register himself as a candidate 
for, or present himself at the examination immediately succeeding such 
completion, he may appear at any of the two following examinations of 
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both Part I and Part II of the satné standard on payiment of the prescribed 
fee, provided:'that -he- produdes; in addition to the ordinary: certificate oz 
cértifidates as required by the Regulations a certificate from the Principal 
of the college, at which he last studied, or from a Member of the Senate or 


- Academic Council testifying to his good character during the intervening 


period, and provided further he also produces a certificaté from the Principal 
of a college affiliated to' the B.Mus. standard or from some other authority 
approved by the Syndicate to the efféct that he has taken a course of 
practical training during the year immediately preceding the subsequent 
examinations at which he presents himself. 


If such a student does not register himself as a candidate for, or appear 
at, any of the two examinations immediately succeeding the examination 
following the completion of his regular course of study as aforesaid, he may 
appear at any of the three subsequent examinations in both Part I and 
Part II either separately or simultaneously of the. same standard on pay- 
ment of the prescribed fee, provided that he prosecutes a fresh course of 
study (both theoretical and practical) in an affiliated college for at least one 
academical year immediately preceding the examination or examinations 
at which he presents himself and provided further that he produces a certi- 
ficate testifying to his good character during the intervening period as above. 


All students appearing at the examination under the second paragraph 
‘of this section will be deemed’to be non-collegiate students. 


If a student, after the completion of his regular course of study registers 
himself as a candidate at the examination immédiatély succeeding such 
completion and appears at the examination but fails to complete the exa- 
mination’ on account of illness or any other reason considered sufficient 
by the Syndicate, the above rules, contained in paragraphs 1 and 2 of this 
section; may be applied- to the case of such a student by ‘thé Syndicate. . 

If such students desire to present themselves at any subsequent’ exa- 
mination after the lapse of five chances since he was first eligible to appear 
he shall bé required to prosecute a fresh course of study for the full period 
of-three years in accordance with the Regulations. 


These Regulations may, for reasons considered sufficient by the Syndi- 
cate be made applicable in the case of a student who having been allowed 
to appear at the examination as a non-collegiate student on account of 
shortage of attendance at lectures does nót register himself as a candidate 
for or present himself at the examination immediately succeeding the 
session in which he attended lectures. 


All such students will be treated as non-collegiate students. 
6. : (i) If a student appears at the examination and fails, he’ may 


appear at any-subsequent examinations -of thé ‘same standard, on payment 
of'the prescribed fee; provided that he prosecuted a fresh course of study 


including ‘practical: training for one academical year in an affiliated college 


and-is duly sent up by the Principal on his passing the college test, each time 


` he wants to appear in the examination, and provided further that if there ` 


are any gaps in the successive chances taken by such a student he must 
produce a certificate either from the Principal of such a college or from a 
person approved-by the Syndicate testifying to his good character for the 
intervening period of his. break of study -before seeking admission to the 
examination within the limit of fivé chances, and subject to the condonation 
of. break by the Syndicate. 

7. Tf a candidate is unsuccessful at the Part II or combined Part 1 
and Part II Examinations on account of failure to secure pass marks in one 
subject only but obtains 55% of marks in the aggregate in the other sub- 
jects excepting the Language subjects--Papers III and IV, he may appear 
for re-examination in that subject alone in which he has failed, on payment 
of afee of Rs. 15 at a spécial compartmental examination, if held by ‘the 
University, six months after the examination, at"which he was unsuccessful 
or’ at the next annual examination, but'not at both: | 


Provided that he produces, in addition to the ordinary certificate or 
certificates required by the Regulations, a certificate from the Principal 
of'the college at which he last studied or from a member of the Senate or 
Acadeinic Council testifying to his good character during the intervening 
period; ` i 

Provided*further that he also produces a certificate from the Principal 
of a College affiliated in tho B.Mus. course or from any other authority 
approved by the Syndicate to the: effect that he has taken a course of 
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practical training for a period of not:less than three months preceding the 
examination at which he presents himself. 


Such a candidate shall be declared to have passed the examination as 
a whole provided that he passes in the subject and that his marks at the 
Compartmental Examination added to the marks obtained at the Original 
examination come up to the minimum of the aggregate of marks required 
to pass the examination. * 

If such a candidate fails to pass in the subject at the re-examination 
or fails to appear ab any of the examinations mentioned in the first para- 
graph and seeks admission to any subsequent annual examination of the 


University, he will be required to appear in all the subjects prescribed for . 


the examination like ordinary plucked candidates subject to the provision 
of 5 (it) above. 


For the purpose of this section each one of the following is to be treated 
as a subject :— . 


A. Vocal 
Paper 1 History of Indian Music .. 100 marks 
Paper 11 Development of Music in the West .. 100 marks 
Papers ITI & IV Language subjects .- 200 marks 
Paper V ‘Theoretical -. 100 marks 
Paper VI Kheyal (Practical) .. 150 marks 
Pape: Vil | Dhrupad and Tappa or Thumri (Prac.) 150 marks 
Paper VITE - Kirttana, Rabindra Sangit, Bengali 100 marks 


songs, Folk songs—-Theoretical 


Papers IXandX  Kirttana, Rabindra Sangit, Bengali: 300 marks 


Songs, Folk Songs—Practical. 


- 


B. Instrumental. 


Paper I .. 100 marks 

Paper Il `’ .. 100 marks | As in the vocal 
Papers HI & IV .. 200 marks 
Paper V (Theoretical) .. 100 marks 

Paper VI (Theoretical) .. 100 marks l 

Paper. VII (Practical) .. 150 marks 

Paper VIII (Practical) +. 150 marks 

Paper IX (Practical) l .. :150 marks 

Paper X (Practical) . -- 150 marks 


8. The examination for the degree of Bachelor of Music in the 
theoretical papers shall be conducted by means of printed papers, the same 
papers being used at every centre at which the examination is held. 


9. There shall be 10 papers for (+) Vocal as.also for (iċ) Instrumental 


Music. Candidates may take up either of the coursen, 


Every candidate shall be examined in the following papers :— 


(4) Vocal 
(A) Compulsory subjects : 
Paper 1 History of Indian Music -. 100 marks 
Paper UH  * Development of Music in: the West. 


(A) Development of Music in the West) 100 , 
(B) European staff notation & Tonic } 


solfa. 
Paper II Bengali or Modern North Indian Lan. 100 , 
l guage. 
Paper IV ' English or Sanskrit ` .. 100 =,, 
Paper V Classical Music l i ss, 100 ,, 
Papers VI & VII (Practical) .. 3800, 
Paper VI Kheyal .. 150 ,, 
“Paper VII (a) Dhrupad =s 90 > 


(b) Tappa or Thumri aw 007 <5, 
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(B) Optional subjects : 
Papers VII, IX & X .. 400 marks 
Any one of the following:~ 
(2) Kirttana 


(ii) Rabindra Sangit  * 
(222) Bengali song (other than Kirttana or Rabindra Sangit or Folk 


songs of Bengal or of Orissa). 
(o) Folk songs of Bengal or of Orissa. 
| ‘Or, 
(22) Instrumental Music 


: I. THEORETICAL 
Papers I-IV Sam.» as for Vocal Music. 


Paper V .- 100 marks ` 


(1) Knowledge of the theory of Ragas, Swaras, “That” system, 
Evolution of Ragas, Srutiswaras 

(2) Different types of Alankar Aa, os 

(3) Different types of system of Alap 

(4) Knowledge of 4 types of Banis used in Classical Music 

(5) ` Different stages of Alap towards development of Ragas 

(6) Theoretical knowledge of the earn eo Talas 


` Paper VI y“... 100 mark 


(a) History and origin of the Musical Instruments of India 
(b) Knowledge of different types of Musical Instruments 
(c) Life of Famous Inventors or Famous Musicians ” 
t 
IT. PRACTICAL 


Paper VII Alap and Gat Toda ; .. 150 marks 


(Mashid Khani & Reza Khani). 
Paper VIII: Alap and Gat i .. 150 marks 


Paper IX .. 150 marks 
. i Playing of complete Alapi in the pres- 
cribed ragas in different types of 
\ Musical Instrument. 


Paper X ; «+ 150 marks 
$ (a) Display of any. Gat in Thap dun style. 
] (b) Demonstration of Thumri style of Gat 
in prescribed ragas. 
9(a) Parts I and IL of the examination, shall consist of the following : 
Part I~Papers I, II, III, IV, VIII, IX, X. 
Part TI—Papers V, VI, VIL. 

10. As soon as possible after the examination, the Syndicate shall 
publish a list of successful candidates, arranged in alphabetical order. 
Names of candidates who pass the examination under Section 7 above shall 
be published separately, arranged in alphabetical order. Each successful 
candidate shall receive with his degree of B.Mus. a certificate in the form 


‘entered in Appendix ‘A’. 
11. (a) In order to pass, a candidate must obtain 40% of the marks © 


in each of the theoretical papers, excepting the language papers III and 1 
in which the pass mark will be 30% of and 50% of the marks in each of the 
practical papers and 48% in the aggregate. 

(b) Candidates who obtain at least 55% in the aggregate will be declared 


. to have passed with Distinction. 


(c) This applies also to candidates who have been exempted from 
taking the language papers under Section 2. 

12. Any candidate who has failed in one subject only, and by not more 
than 5 per cent. of the full marks in that subject and has.shown merit by 
gaining 70% or more in the aggregate of the marks of the examination, 
shall be allowed to pass. - 


13. If the Examination Board is of opinion that in ‘the case of any 


candidate not covered by the preceding Regulations, consideration ought ' 


to be allowed by reason of his high proficiency in the aggregate, it shall 
forward the case to the Syndicate with a definite recommendation stating 
specifically the reasons for such recommendation. The. Syndicate may 


accept the recommendation or may Eon the matter back to the Board for 
reconsideration. 
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14. The limits of the subjects prescribed for the B.Mus. Examination 
will be defined in detail and books, songs, ragas and talas, etc., shall be 
recommended where necessary by the Board of Study concerned and 
approved by the Academic Council. 


A. Vocal 
THEORETICAL 
Paper I 
History of Indian Music with reference to the great sata et (North 
and South Indian) 100 marks 
I. Ancient Period’ ; .. 30 marks 


(a) The Earliest Period (up to 600 B C.) 
The primitive music and the pre-historic remains of music— 
The Vedic Music. 

(b) The Early Period (600 B. c. to Ist Contury A.D.) 
The pre-Bharata authors (Brahmebharata, Sadasivabharata)— 
the bards of the Great Epics (Ramayan, Mahabharata, Hari- 
vamsa)—The authors of the Buddhist Jatakes—-Poet Kalidas 

> Narada of the Siksha. 

(e) The Later Period (2nd Century A.D.—1250 A.D.) 

. Bharata of the Natya Sastra, Dattila—Kohala—Yastika— 
Matanga—Parshadeva—Umapati, —Vajrayani Buddhists— 
Jayadeva (Bengal) —Baiju Boura—Gopal Nayake— Amir 
Khusrau—Sarangadev—Naraharitirtha (South). 

Il. The Mediaeval Period (1250 A.D.— 1800 A.D.) .. 35 marks 


The Historical Development of Music in relation to personalities like 
Haripaldeva (South)--Simhabhupala-—Kallinath—Madhava—Vidyaranga 
(South)—Chandidas—Vidyapati (Bengal)—Sripedaraja (South)—Vyase- 
raga —Vadiraga—Purandaradasa—Kanakadasa (South)}—Sri Chaitanya 
— Sultan Hussain Sharaki—Raja Mansingh Tomar—Meera—Kavir— 
Swami Haridas—Tansen—-Tulsidas--Surdas— Thakur Narottama (Bengal) 
—Pandit Ramamatya—Niyamat Khan (Sadarang)—-Govinda Dikshit 
(South)—-Venkatamakhin (South)—Pandit | Damodara—Tyagaraja— 
Muthusvami Dixitar—Shyamasastri—Svati Tirunal (South)— Pandit 
Ahobala—Pandit Somnath—Lochan Kavi—Ghanashyama Naraharidas 
(Bengal)— Ramprasad. 


III. The Modern Period (19th—20th Century A.D.) .. 35 marks 


Ramnidhi Gupta—Govinda Adhikari—Dasarathi Ray—Madhusudan 
Kinnar—Radhamohan Sen—Bahadur Khan (Vishnupur)—Jaffar Khan— 
Ramasankar Bhattacharyya—Anandakishore and Naval Kishore—Masid 
Khan—Reza Khan—Girischandra Ghosh—Krishnanda Vyasa—EKshetra- 
mohan Goswamy—Shajad Mohammod—Imdad Khan— Uzir Khan—Jadu 
Bhatta—Anantalel Banerjee—Pandit Vishnunsrayana - Bhatkhande— 
Pandit Vishnudigambar—Rabindranath Tagore—Sri Saurindramohan 
Tagore—Nanne Khan—Nathu Khan—Kaliprasanna Banerjee—Enayat 
Khan—Krishnadhone Banerjee—Dwijendralal Ray—Rajanikanta Sen 
—Atulprasad—Kazi Nazrul—Fakir Chand and other composers of folk 
songs. E 
Paper II 


(A) Development of” Musio in the West (Ancient Greece, Italy, France, 
England, Germany). «. 50 marks 


I. History of the Musical Seale— 

(2) Ancient Greece : Its relation with the Pelasgians (Persian settlers 
in Greece) C. 2000 B.C. and with their descendants. The 
Lydians and Phrygians. 

(6) Early Greek Music : Olympian (C. 1400%.C.) Dorian, Phrygian 
and Lydian Forms. Terpender and the Tetrachord (C. 670 
B.C.). 

(c) Later Development : Pythagoras and his Musical Science (C. 570 
B.C.)—His discovery in regard to stretched strings --The Octave 
Division of the scale—Sub-division at the Fifth and fourth. 
Lesser sub-division—-The Tone and the Hemitone—the com- 
plete Diatonic scale of Pythagoras’ as described by Euclid 
(C. 300 B.C.). Correspondence with the white keys of the 
Piano, Greek names of the Notes. Subsequent alteration of 
Nomenclature by the Romans (about 2nd century A.D.)— 
Gregory (600 A.D.)—Guide q Atozzo (at the end of the pun 
century). . 


eo. 
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IT. . General Knowledge of ; 


(a) the Ancient Modes (the seven Greek Modes or Octave forms), 
(in their simplest forms), and their subsequent development 
into the Church modes (Ambrose and Gregory)—Modern Major 
and Minor Modes. 


(b) the Chromatic Scale—The equal Temperament system of the 
Duodecimal Division of the Octave (16th Century). 


the development of Harmony—Music in early Christian Church— 
Doubling melodies—Organum or diaphony—Counterpoint or 
descantsinging several tunes at once—canons—cadenees— 
Influence of the Church. The Golden Age of uncompanied 
Choral music (Contrapantal or ‘Woven’ music)— 


Palestrina (Italian) .. 0. 1525-94. le 
Byrd (English) .. ©. 1543-1623 ` 


(d) the beginning of dramatic music (Operas and Oratories with the 
new harmonic style and with ‘Recitative’). 


“oo 
G 
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Monteverdi (Italian) .- 1567-1643 
(e) The age of the Balance between Harmony and Counterpoint : 
Purcell (English) (ei ss «+ 1658-95 
Bach (German) .> 1685-1750 
Handel (German, naturalized British) .. .1685-1759 
IIT., (a) Elizabethan Composers for the AA nearly 
Harpsichord. 
Byrd wd ane ; jé .. 1543-1623 
Bull ay E: 5 .. “1662-1628 ' 
Gibbons oe a =e .. 1583-1625 
(b) The age of the Suite: | | 
Purcell (English) = ‘uals vá .. 1658-95 
Bach (German) - . + 1685-1750 
Handel (German, naturalised British) .: 1685-1759 ` 
D. Soarlatti (Italian) .. : -- 1681-1759 - 
Couperin (French) .. .. 1668- 1733 | 
(c) The age of the Sonata and ajo Vienna School : | 
Haydn (Austrian) ss a .. 1732-1809 ` : 
Mozart (Austrian) sé 5 -» 1756-91 
Beethoven (German) .. T .. 1770-1827 
Schubert (Austrian) aie ae -. 1797-1828 
(B) European Staff Notation and Tonic Solfa ` .. 60 marks 
l. Staff Notation a -. 35 marks 


- (a) Musical sounds and how nee -differ, uses of Musical Notation, 
Names and Position of Notes on the Staff, Legal Lines, ‘Treble. 
and Bass Clefs, Acaidentals, Major, Minor (Both Forms), and 
Chromatic Scales, Key-Signatures, Transposition of a Melody 
from Treble to Bass Clef, or vice-versa, and from one Key to 
another. Naming the key of a given passage and supplying 

oes wits key-signature. 


(b) Time, Relative duration of sounds, Notes, Tests, ‘Dots, Ties, 
Staccatomarks, the Pause, Regular and Irregular:grouping of 
Notes, Adding time-signature and Bar lines to a given melody, 
Re-writing a passage with altered note values after a different 
Time signature, completing a Bar by the addition’ of Rests or 
. Notes. 


(c) Tonality 


(d) Intervals—Diatonic. and Chromatic 

(e) Harmony, Triads and their-Inversions, the Dominant 7th and 
its inversions, thé Perfect and Imperfect Concords, the Dis- 
cords. 


( Terms and Signs in General use 
Words and Marks indicating Tonal Intensity and Speed dna 
` general directions to ' the Performer. 


2.. Tonic Solfa ; .. ` 15 marks 
Elementary Knowledge of Tonic Solfa PS i 
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Paper 111 is 


Bengali or a Modern North Indian Language .. 100 marks 
Question on the subject-matter and on the 60 marks 
language of the prescribed text. 





Essay and Composition . + 40 marks ` 
= 100 marks 
Paper IV 
Either English or Sanskrit sE è «« 100 marks 
(4) English l l 
English Texts sik .. 60 marks 
Essay and Composition .. 40 marks 
100 marks -~ 
(ii) Sanskrit E 
Sanskrit Texts ón .. 60 marks 
. Grammar and Composition .. 40 marks 
100 marks 
Paper V 
Classical Music (Theoretical) sui k . . 100 marks 
The subject will be divided into— 
(a) Theory of Notation .. 20 marks 
(b) Theory of Ragas -- 50 marks 
(c) Theory of Talas .- 30 marks 
100 marks 


(a) Theory of Notation: Akarmatrick, Dandamatrick and Bhat- 
khande system. l i 
5) (2) Theory of Ragas (including ‘evolution of Ragas), Theory of 
Swara : . 
(it) Knowledge of the following technical terms :— 
Alapa, Dhrupad, Kheyal, Tappa, Thumri, Púrbhanga, Utta- 
ranga, Tarana, Sargam. 
(iii) Time Theory of Ragas (its general rules) : . 
Suddha, Salanka, Sankirna, Srutisaras (Ancient and Modern), 
Ragas, Murchhana or Scales in Music. 
(iv) The musicians’ personality—Good qualities and aefects. 
(c) Theory of Talas—Adha, Teora, Panjabi Theka, Dipchande, Jhumra 
together with the talas prescribed for the Pre-University Course. 


tapers VI and VII (Practical) 


Paper VI Kheyal e -- 150 marks 
Paper VIT (a) Dhrupad sü -- 90 marks 
(b) Tappa or Thumri .. -» 60 marks 


The Ragas and Talas in Papers VI and VII are to be prescribed by the 
Board of Undergraduate Studies in Music from time to time. 


Papers VIII, IX € X iis ga -» 400 marks 
Any one of the following :— 
(i) Kirttana 
(ii) Rabindra Sangit 
(iii) Bengali Songs (other than Kirttana or Folk songs of Bengal or of 
Orissa). 
(iv) Folk songs of Bengal or of Orissa. ; 


(2) KIRTIANA 


Paper VIII (Theoretical) -» 100 marks 


Definition and classification of Kirttana; Some technical terms of 
a (Ankhar, Katal, Gaurchandrika, Paryay or Pala, Laya, Matan, 
uchchan. 


~~ 
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Knowledge of the talas —Dothuki (Madhya O Druta), Lofa cr Jamptal, 
Jhamptal, Chota Daskushe ; a or Thurari ; Arh ; Sasisekhar ; 


- Rirbikrama and Dhara. 


Definition—Purbarag, Anurag, Prembaichitra, Man, Abhisarika, 
Basakasajjita, Utkanthita, Bisralabdha, Khandita, Kalahantarita ; 
Prositobhatrika, Swadhinbhatrika. 

Short history of Kirttana from Jaydeb to the present age, including 


short life sketchos of eminent composers as well as of Sri Chaitanya and ` 


his principal associates (Jaydev, Vidyapati, Chandidas, Sr ichaitanya, 
Govindadas, Jnandas, Narottamdas). 

The following Thatas—Somtal, Jyotisomtal or Bara Daskushi, Teot, 
Dothuki (Bilambita), Madhyam Daskushi, ktali, Danspahir ; Bilainbita 
Jap or Lofa; Different types of Danspahira. (Dhamali, Chhuta). 

Preliminary idea about Vaishnav Philosophy ; 

Rasa of Kirttana (Sringara, Karu, Santa, Dashya, Sakhya, eto.). 

Language of Padavali and arrangements of Plots. 

(General knowledge of Bz vajabuli, Maithili, and old Bengali words and 
arrangement of the plots of the commonly Palas). 


Papers IX and X (Practical) . -.. 800 marks 


. 25 songs in thetwo lists to be prepared by the Board of Undergraduate 
Studies in Music from time to time. 

The talas are to be prescribed by the Board of Undergraduate Studies 
in Music from time to time. 


i 
i 
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(22) RABINDRA SANGIT 


Paper VIII (Theoretical) a i ©. 100 marks 


The special features of the main epochs or periods of Rabindra Sangit— 
and the important sub-periods into which they may bo divided—25 marks, 

The environments of Rabindranath’s early musical culture—his training 
the influence of classical Music on his early songs—20 marks. 

The use of Ragas and Raginis in Rabindra songs and the variety of 
their admixture—-15 marks. — 

Rabindranath's improvisation of Now talas=10 marks. ` 

Rabindranath’s composition influenced by Kirttan and various types 
of Bengali Folk songs—i0 marks. 

Rabindranath’s Patriotic songs—and his relation, direct : or indirect, 


-to the two national songs of India—10 marks. 


The lyrical and dance dramas of ee and the songs. in them 


—10 marks. 


Papers IX and X (Practical) 3 | 7. 300 marks 


40 songs in two lists to be prepared by the Board of Undergraduate 
Studies in Music from time to time. 

The talas are to be prescribed by the Ponen of Undergraduate Studies 
in Music from time to time. 


(ii) BENGALI Sones . 
(Other than Folk Songs of Bengal or of Orissa): 


Paper VIII (Theoretical) .. . 100 marks 


The influence of Classical Music on Bengali Songs. The Development 
of the distinctive style of Bengali Songs from the 10th Century through 
Ramprasad, ‘Nidhu Babu, etc. down to modern times. The most recent 
trends in Bengali songs with reference to th? “composition of some notable 
composers. 


Papers IX and X (Practical) > .. 399 make 


75 songs in two lists to be prepared by the Board of Undergraduato 
Studies in Music from time to time, 

The ragas and talas are to be preseribed by tho Board of Undergraduate 
Studies in Music. from time to timo. 


(iv) FOLK Sones or BENGAL 1 


Paper VIII (Theoretical) : l » - 100 marks 
Local and cultural background of every type of folk songs. 
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General knowledge about folk songs in different parts of Bengal. 
Structure of folk songs (scales, Major notes, Tunes and Talas in different 


types of Folk, songs). 


Papers I. x and X (Practical) . | l «+ 300 marks 


75 songs in two lists to be prepared by the Board of Undergraduate 
Studios in Music from time to timo. 


Tho talas aro to be prescribod by the Board of Undergraduate Studies 
in Music from time to time. l 


Or, (II) Instrumental Musie 


Paper I : 
History of Indian Music with reference to the great composers (North 
Indian and South Indian). l .. 100 marks 
1. The Ancient Period . 30 marks 


(a) The Earliest Period (up to 600 B.C.). 

The basta Music and the Pre-historic remains of Music—the Vedio 

usic. 

(6) The Early Period (600 B.C. to Ist Century A.D.). 

The Pre-Bharata Authors (Brahma Bharata, Sadasiba Bharata) —the 
bards of the great Epics (Ramayana and Mahabharata, Hari- 

_ . bamsa)—The Authors of the Buddhist J atakas—Poet Kalidas— 
: Narada of the Siksha. 

(e) The Later Period (2nd Century A.D. to 1250 A.D.). 

Bharata of the Natya Sastra, Dattila—Kohala—Yastika—Matanga 
—Parashadeva—Umapati—Vajrayani Buddhist—Jayadeva 
(Bengal)-—Baijunath—-Gopal Nayak-—Amir Khuarau—Haranga- 
deva-—Naraharitirtha (South). 


II. The Mediaeval Period (1250 A.D.—1800) -- 35 marks 


The Historical Development of Music in relation to the personalities 
like (chronologically) Haripaldev ‘(South)—Sinihabhupala—Kallinath— 
Madhara—Vidyaranga (South)—-Chandidas—Vidyapati—Sripadaraja 
(South) —Vyasaraja—Vadiraja—Purandaradasa—Kanekadasa (South) 
—Srichaitanya—Sultan Hussain Sharqi—Raja Mansingh Tomara— 
Meera—Kavira—Swami Haridas—Tansen—-Tulsidas—Suradas—Thakur 
Narottam (Bengal)—-Pandit Ramamatya—-Muhammad Shah—Niyamut 
Khan (Sadarang) —fovinda Dikshit (South)—Venkatamakhin (South) 
Pandit Ahobala*-Pandit Somnath—Lochankavi—King Narayan— 
Ghanashyam’ Naraharidas (Bengal), Ramprasad. 


III. The Modern Period (19th—20th Century A.D.). .. 35 marks 


Ramnidhi Gupta—-Gobinda Adhikari—-Dasarathi Ray—Madhusudan 
Kinnar-—Radhamohan Sen—-Bahadur Khan (Vishnupur)—Jaffar Khan 
—Ramsankar Bhattacharyya—Anandakishore and Naval Kishore—Masid 
Khan—Reza Khan-—Girischandra Ghosh—Krishnananda Vyasa—Kshetra- 
mohan Goswami—Imdad Khan—Uzir Khan—Jadu Bhatta—Anantalal 
Banerjes—Pandit Vishnunarayan Bhatkhande—Pandit Vishnudingambar— 
Rabindranath Tagore—Sri Saurindramohan Tagore—Nanne Khan— 
Mathher Khan—Kaliprasanna Banerjee—Enayet ” Khan--Krishnadhone 
.Banerjee—Dwijendralal Ray —Rajanikanta Sen—Atulprasad—Kazi 
Nazrul—Fakirchand and other composers of folk songs. 


Paper II—Development of Music in the West .. 100 marks 
Development of Music in the West .. 50 marks 
(Ancient Greece, Italy, France, England, Germany). 


I. History of the Musical Scale. 


(a) Ancient Greecé—Its relations with the Pelasgians (Persian Settlera 
in Greece) C: 2000 B.C. and with their descendants, the Lydians and 


Phrygians. 
(b) Early Greek Music—Olympian (C. 1400 B.C.) Dorian, Phrygian, 
Lydian Forms. Terpender and the Tetrachord (C. 670 B 3.0. Ya 


(c) Later Development. ; 
Pythagoras and his Musical Science (C. 570 B.C.). His discovery in 
regard to stretchad strings—-The octave Division of the scale—sub-division 
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—Tho Tone and the Hemitone—The comple te Diatonic scale-of Pythagoras 


‘as described by Euclid (C. 300 B.C.). Correspondence: with the “white 


Keys of the Piano, Greek names of the notes. Subsequent alterations of 
nomenclature by the Romans (about 2nd Century, A.D.)—Gregory (600 


-A.D.)—Guide d’ Arezzo (at the end of the tenth century).- 


II. General Knowledge of: 


(a) The Ancient Modes (The seven Greek modes or octave forms, (in 
their simplest forms), and their subsequent development into the church 
modes (Ambrose and Gregory)—Modern Major and Minor Modes. "> 

(6) The chromatic scale—-The equal temperament system of the 
Duodecimal Division of the Octave (16th Century). 


(c) The development of Harmony. 


Music of early Christian Church,—Doubling melodies—organism or 
diaphony—Counterpoint or descart—Singing- several tunes at once— 
Cakons—Cadences—Influence of the Church. The golden Age of uncom- 
panied choral music (contra Pantal or Woven Music)— 


Palestrina, (Italian C, 1526-91) 
Byrd (English C. 1543-1623). 


(d) The beginning of Dramatic Music (Operas and Oratories), with 
the new Harmonic style and with “Recitative”, Monteverdi (Italian) 
1857—1643. ' 


(e) The age of the Balance Sooni Harmony and Counter point—- 
Purcell (English) A .. 1658—95 — 
Bach (German) .. 1685—1750 
Handel (German), Natemaillica British .. 1685—1759 


3. (a) Elizabethan Composers for the. korboañl (The Virginale, or early 


Harpsichord), 
Byrd Sa Oo. as 1543—1623 
Bull - - ns ©. .. 1562—1628 
Gibbons e »» 1583—1625 * 
(6) The age of the Suite 
"Purcell (English) Le. 1658—95 
Bach (German) i ” 1685-1750 
Handel (German; N aturalised British) 1685-——1759 
D, Searletti (Italian) T 1685—1757 
Couperin (French) ve 1568-1733 
ic) The Age of the Sonate and Symphony—The Vienna School 
Haydn (Austrian) - .» 1732-1809 
Mozart (Austrian) Re .. 1756—91 
Beethoven (German) qe .. 1770—1827 
Scherbert (Austrian) Sd .. 1797—-1828 
European Staff Notation and Tonic Solfa ©.. 60 marks 
(1) Staff Notation `.. 85 marks 


(a) Musical sound and how they differ: uses of musical Notation ; 
Names and Position of Notes in the staff; legal lines; Treble and ban 


_ clefs; Acaidentals; Major; Minor (both forma), and chromatic scales: 


koy—signatures, Transposition of a melody from Treble to Bass clef, or 
vice versa, and from one key to another. Naming the key of a given 
passage and supplying its key signature. 

(b) Time: Relative duration of sounds; Notes rests ; ; Dots; Ties; 
Staccato-marks; The Pause; Regular and Irregular Grouping of Notes ; 
Adding time ; Signature and Bar lines to a givin melody; Re-writing a 
passage with altered note values after a different time signature ; ; Com- 
pleting e. Bar by the addition of rests or notes ; 

(c) Tonality. . 

, (d) Intervals: Diatonic and chromatic. 

(e) Harmony: Triads and their inversions, The Dominant seventh 
and its inversions; The perfect and imperfect concords; The discords, 

(f) Term and signs in General use; words and marks indicating Tonal 
Intensity and speed and General directions to ue performer. 


(2) Tonic Solfa ' .» 15 marks 
Elementary knowledge of Tonic Solfa system, ` 


oan. 
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Paper 111 


Bengali or a Modern, North odian Language .. 100 marks 
Question on the subject-matter and on the 60 marks 
language of the prescribed Texts. 


Essay and Composition ji «+. 40 marks 
Paper IV i 
Either English or Sanskrit .. 100 marks 
(i) English 
English Texts fà .. 60 marks 
Essay and Composition .; 40 marks 
(22) Sanskrit 
Sanskrit Texts ; .. 60 marks 
Grammar and Composition . . 40 marks 
Paper V «« 100 marks 


(1) Knowledge of the Theory of Ragas, Swaras, That system, evo- 
lution of Ragas, Srutiswaras. 

(2) Different types of Alankar (Embelishments), ¢.g., Sparsa, Krintan, 
Ash, Mir, Gamak, Gitkiri, Khatka, Jhankar, etc. 

(3) Different types or Systems of Alap, e.g., Aucher, Bandhen, Bistar 
and Kayed. 


(4) Knowledge of Four types of Banis used in classical music 


($) Gaur or Sudhabani 

(22) Khandar Bani 

(tii) Dagar Bani 

(w) Noharbani. 

(5) Different stages of Alap towards developments of Ragas : 

(2) Bilampat 

(22) Madh (including Madh—Jore, Gamak—Jore, Larhi-— 
i Jore}. 

(iii) Dhrut 

(iv) Jhala 

(v) Jhoke Jhala 

(vi) Tarparan 


(6) Theoretical knowledge of the following Talas :— 


(2) Trital 

(22) Jhaptal 
(iii) Ektal 

(w) Chowtal 
(v) Dhamar 
wi) Dadra 

(vii) Karfa 
(wii) Surphanktal 
(ix) Teora 

(2) Setarkhani 


Paper VI ++ 100 marks 
(a) History and origin of the musical instrumonts of India, 


(b) Knowledge of different types of musical instruments. 
(c) Life of famous inventors or famous musicians (Past and Present). 


PRACTICAL 


Classical Music—Instrumental 


| Paper VII -» 150 marks 


Alap and Gat Toda (Mashidkhani and Reza Khani in the TOG 20 
Ragas) -— 
_ Besides the 15 Ragas as mentioned in B.A, syllabus Gat Toda in any five 
of the following 10 Ragas :— 
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(1) Jogia, (2) Lalit, (3) Sohini, (4) Puria Dhanesri, (5) Kedara, (6) Gour 
"Sarang, (7) Eman Kalyan, (8) Multan, (9) Basant (Purabi That), 
(10) Tilak-Kamode. 


Paper VIII | .. 150 marks 


(a) Alap and Gat*in other Tals excepting Trital (2 in Jhaptal, 1 in 
Chautal, 1 in Dhamar). 
Doteiled Alap showing all the stages of Alaps in 10 Ragas to be pres- 
eribed by the Board of Undergraduate Studies in Music. 


For the present the following 10 Ragas are prescribed :—- 


(1) Miyaki Todi (6) Mulkoush 
(2) Bhairon (7 Jaijoyanti 
(3) Darbari-Kanada (8) Puria Dhaneshri 
(4) Miyamallhar (9) Basant (Purabi That) 
(5) Puria (10) Bagesri , 
Paper IX «. 150 marks 


Playing of complete Alap in any five Rages as mentioned under Papor 
VI (Ragas to bo prescribed by the Board of Undorgraduate Studies in 
Music from timo to time in any of the Musical Instruments mentioned 


below : 
(1) Bina (4) Esra} 
(2) Rabab or Surasringer (5) Violin 
(3) Surbahar (6) Sarangi 


(7) Flute, ete. 
Paper X 1.» 150 marks 


(a) Display of any Gat in Thap dain style. 

(b) Demonstration in Thungri style of Gat in five Ragas to be pres- 
cribed by the Board of Under-graduate Studies in Music from 
time to time. 


For the present the following Ragas are prescribed :— 
(2) Bhairabi, (ii) Khambaj, (2) Kaf, (iv) Pilu, (v) Jhinjouti, 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY, CHANDIGARH 
Notification 


It is hereby notified that :— 


1. Subject to the sanction of the Senate and Government, persons who fail in the Inter- 
mediate Examination in 1961 (April or September) are permitted to appear in this examina- 
tion as private candidates up to 1964 without requiring them to satisfy any conditions 
laid down for private candidates, 


2. Students who pass the Higher Secondary examination with Technical Group, are 

allowed to qualify in Higher English and oiher subjects to complete the combination of 
Science Group subjects, at a special examination in January in addition to the supplementary 
examination in August. 


8. M.A. (Part I) and M. A. (Part II) Examinations of 1962 will commence on 8rd 
April, 1962 and 5th May, 1962, respectively. 


4. (a) For the Matriculation Examination 1962 only, persons who have already failed 
in this examination held by the Panjab University and wish to re-appear, shall be permitted 
to offer 5 subjects according to the regulations, governing 1961 examination’, inetead of 6 
subjects. 


For purposes of interne] assessment and mazks for the various subjects (whether 
appearing privately or as school candidates) they shall be trealed as private candidates. 
(b) After 1962, even failed candidates will bave to offer 6 subiects, 


5. A candidate for the Higher Secondary Examinetion may be permitted to take 
examination in a Craft even if that Craft does not exist in any school ina particular locality, 
provided the candidate has completed the prescribed number of lectures in that Craft in 

hia/her previous school, 


Chandigarh, K. S. NARANG, 
The 10 August, 1961 l - Registrar 
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` PANJAB UNIVERSITY, CHANDIGARH 
ae No. 7401-7550/61G 
Dear Sir/Madam, : | 
I am to inform you that the Priocipal, Ramgarhia.College, Phagwara, vide his letter 
No: Ram/ Uni. (1) 60-61/982 dated 26-3-1961, has expelled the following students for a pericd 
of TWO ACADEMIC YEARS or following four examinations with effect from 29-3-1961, for 
grose mis-conduét-:— 


Regd. No. Name of student . Father's name --.. Class | College 

60-Ram-142 Sansar Chand Shri Duman Ram  ..Pre-University Ramgarhia College, 
i EA i `- Phagwara. 

60-Ram-299 Gurchetun Singh . Shri Delip Singh | Do. Do. | 


2 "Yours faithfully, 

e ; KESAR MALL, 
a Ce Assistant Ragistrar (Cdn.), 
The Sth May, 1961 _ ? for Regisirar. 


| PANJAB UNIVERSITY, CHANDIGARH 


No. 6616-5765 /61G 
Dear Sir/Madam, | 
ə I am to inform you that the' Principal, M. L. National College, Yamuna Nagar, vide 
his letter No. 383/1762, dated 13-3-1961, has expelled the following student for a period of 
TWO ACADEMIC YEARS .or following four examinations with effect from 11-3-1961, for 
mora] turpitude :— 


Regd: No. Name of Student Father's name ‘Class College De ed 
5l-u-37 Dharam Pal Shri Siya Nand Lal 4th Year M. L. National College, 
r de . Yamuna Nagar- `. 

Yours faithfully, 


KESAR MALL 
‘ . l _Agsistant Registrar (Cdn.), 
The ist April, 1961 for Registrar. 

| UNIVERSITY OF¿MYS0RE 


- Notification No. Ex/CEP/660/60-61 


“~ Pursuant to the sesolution of the University Syndicete passed at the meeting held on. 
5th April, 1961, the following candidate, who was found guilty of Malpractice at the First. 
a in Engineering (Pre-Professional scheme) of April, 1960, is ponalised ag . 
ollows :-— i 


Examination Regd. No. Name and Address Penalty imposed 

First Examina- 1125/April Sri J. M. S. Prasad, (1) The result as published dated 
tion in. Engi- 1960 No. 50, Kumara 23-6-1960 of SriJ. M. 8. Pragad 
neering (Pre- Park West Exten- bearing Regd. No. 1125 in April, 
Prof. Scheme) | sion, Bangalore-20 1960 Examination in Firet Engi- 


neering (Pre Professional Scheme) 

is set aside. 3 
(2) -Sri J. M. 8. Prasad is declared to 
have failed in the Firet Examine- 

; tion of April, -1960, 

a (3) The result of J. M. S. Prasad in 
| the September, 1960 Examination 
is also set aside and he is declared 
to have failed in this examination 


s Iso. 
(4) Sri J. M. 8. Presad is debarred 
i for two years or Four Examina- 


' tions and the period to commence 
` from April, 1960 Examinations.. 
- He is permitted to take the First 
Examination io Engineering 
‘Pre Professional Scheme) of April 

1962 Examination and onwards. 
(8) Sri J. M. 8. Prasad is not per- 
mitted to take the Second Exa- 

mination in Engineoring of Apri 
1961. s Di 

By Order, 
À l l H. M. SADASIVAIAH, . 

The 8th April 1661 , Controller of Examinatione. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MYSORE . si 
Notification, _ - 
No. Ex. CEP/145/60-61. 


— 


É AN.» 


Vist avidyanilaya Karya 


Soudha, Crawford Hall, ` 


Dated 


r M SGre. 


Pursuant to the orders of the High Court of Mysore, Bangalore No. 370 dated 23.1.1961 
on Writ Petition No. 1104/1960, this office Notification No Ex. CEP/148/60:61 dated :' 
12.8.1960 debarring Sri L. Nagaraja, a candidate bearing Reg. No. 1353 ab the B.Sc. Degree 
Exemination of April, 1960 (Old Scheme) from appearing for the examinztion for a period 
of two years commenciog from April, 1960 Examinations is hereby withdrawn. 


By Order 


(H. M. Sadasiveiah), 
Controllor of Examinations. 


UTKAL UNIVERSITY 
Notification No, EC/5746 
| | 


25th July, 1961. 


+ 


: Dated Cuttack, the 


: mI 
: 19th Aprilj;1961. . 


o 


‘In accordance with standing order No, 28 of the Syndicate the following candidates who ` 


took recourse to unfeirmeans at the Pre-Unive 


es noted against each : 


m 


e 


` Penalties imposed 


rsity Examination of April, 1961 are penalised 


- 


Result of the Pre-University 
(Humanities) Examination of 
1961 is cancelled and he ig 

- debarred from appearing at 


5 6ñy of the Examinations 


prior to the Second Examina- 
” tion. of 1962.” i 
Result. cf the Pre-University 
(Humanities) Examination .of. 
1961 is cancelled and he is 
debarred from appearing af. 
any of the Examinations prior 
to the Annual Examination. of 
” 1963. A 
Result fof the Pre-University 
(Humanities) Examination of 
1961 is cancelled and he ie. 
debarred from appeariug at eny 
of the Examinations prior to 
the Second Examination of 1962 
the Pre-University 
(Humanities) Examination cf 
is cancelled and he ig 


Roll No. Name Institition 
l PRE-UNIVERSITY (HUMANITIES) ` 
295 Sri Subodha Kumar Behera, Christ 
C/o: Sri Khetrabasi Behara, College, 
At & P.O. Indupur, ; Cuttack. 
Dist. Cuttack. 
1716 Sri Srinibas Misra, Dhenkanal 
Village : New Sadasivapur, College, 
P.O. Sadasivapur, Dhenkanal. 
Dt. Dhenkanal, . 
` 1825 Sri Bichitrananda Patra, Christ 
C/o. Sri Dhrubacharan Patra College, 
. At Bhargada W Cuttack. 
P.O. Banamalipur, Dist. Puri. 
1874 Sri Padma Charan J ena, Bhanianagar Result of 
_C/o, Sri Bhima Jena, College, 
Village Buduli, Bhan‘anagar. 1761 


P.O. Mujagada, Dt. Ganjam, 


Sri Jaidayal Agarwal, C/o. Sri 
Ramii Lal Agarwal At & P.O. 
Hirakad, Dist, Sambalpur. 


Sri Nrusing Das Agarwal. 
Cjo. Sri Motilal Agarwal, 
At & P.O. Junagarh, 

_ Dist. Kalabandi. 


2286 


2287 


UNIVERSITY OFFICE, 
CUTTAOK 
The 25th July, 1961 


debarred from appearing at any 
of the Examinations pricr to 
the Annual Examination of 
1963. + 


G.M. College, Result of the Pre-University 


Sambalpur. 


(Humanit‘es) Examinaticn of 
1961 is cance!led, 


G.M. College, Result cf the Pre-University 


Sambalpur. | 


(Humanities) Examination of 
1961 is cancelled, 


_Tllegible, 
Asst. Registrar, 
UTEAL UNIVERSITY, CUTTACK. 


ma 
, 
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UTKAL UNIVERSITY 
Dated, Cuttack the 
Notification No. EC/5184 19th July, 1961. - 


Tn accordance with standing order No. 28 of the Syndicate the following candidates who 
took recourse to unfair means at the I.Se. (Ag.)and the B.Sc. (Ag.) Examinations cf April, 
1961 are penalised as noted against each. 


Roll No. Name Institution Penalties Imposed 
1.Sc. (Ag.) 


18 Gri B.K. Dutta, C/o Sri Utkal Krughi Resuli of the T.Sc. (Ag.) Examina- 
Brindaban Kishore Dutta, Mahavidyalaya, tion of April, 1961 is cancelled 
Pleader, Kazibazar, Bhubaneswar. and he is debarred from appear- 
Cuttack-1. ing at any of the Examinations 
prior to the Annual (April) Exa- 
mination of 1962, 
FINAL B.Sc. (Ag.) 


3 Sri Niranian Bhoi, C/o. Sri Utkal Krushi Result of the Final B.Sc. (Ag. 


Madan Mohan Bhoi, = Mahavidyalaya, Examination of April, 1961 is 
Vill. Odasingha, Bhubaneswar. cancelled and he is debarred 
P.O. Tillinda, from appearing at any of the 
Dist. Cuttack. Examinations prior to tha 

Second (July) Examination of 

1962. g 

UNIVERSITY OFFIOB, Curraox-l. 7 Tllegible, 
The 19th July, 1961 Asst. Registrar. 
UTKAL UNIVERSITY 


Dated, Cuttack, the 
Notification No. EC/4526 30th July, 1961. 


Tn accordance with standing order No. 28 of the Syndicate the following candidates who 
k recourse to unfair means at the 1.50. (Ag.) Examination of April, 1961 are penalised as 


too 
noted against each : 
Roll No. Name Inalitution Penalties Imposed: 
1 Sri Sarat Chandra Basantia, Utkal Krushi Result of the I.8e fAg.) Esami- 
C/o. Sri Gangadhar Mahavidyalaya nation of April, 1961 is cance- 
Basentia, Bhubaneswar. lled and he is debarred from 
Vill. Jaychandrapur, appearing at the Second Exami- 
P.O. Ashram Balikuda, nation of 1961. 
Dist. Cuttack. 
3 Sri Rabindranath Berra, Utkal Krushi , Result of the I.Se. (Ag.) Examina- 
C/o. Sri Sankarswar Beura, Mahavidyalaya, tion’ of April, 1961 is cancelled 
Adult Court, Bhubaneswar. and he is debarred from appear- 
P.O. Chandinichouck, ing at the Second E.xamination 
Dist Cuttack. of 1961. i 


University OFFIOE, CUTTack. | | llegible, 
The 30th June, 1961, Asst. Registrar. 
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NOVEL CONCEPTS OF RELIGION IN THE 
| POETRY OF NABIN SEN 


Dr. Miss INDIRA SARKAR 





The sacrifice of animals at the worship of Indra, the god of cloud, 
was forbidden and abolished by Krishna. In Canto VIE (ines 451- 
455) of Ratvatak his declaration is thus worded: 


“Who is Indra ? Driven by nature, 

Clouds pour forth life-giving streams of nectar. 

The sun, the moon, the stars move, driven by nature. 
The wind blows. One guide of nature is Vishnu, 
Lord of the world ; The universe \ 

Is following the laws of nature,” 


According to Krishna one of the false gods was Indra. It was 
irrational to worship him. 

Nature is the fundamental reality of. the universe in Krishna’s 
philosophy as expounded by Nabin Sen. . God is somehow postulated 
to be just the conductor.of nature. The role of God in Nabin Sen’s 
system is virtually nil, almost identical with that in Descartes (1596- 
1650), who postulates God as the source from which the geometry of 
movements proceeds. In Carlesianism, physics and mechanics,—the 
sciences of matter and the material world,—are virtually independent 
of the philosophy of God and the soul. Nabin Sen had likewise 
hardly anything to do-with God and the soul. He is a physicist pure 
and undefiled. The mechanics of the solar system, astronomy, 
geology, meteorology and. so forth leave no place in his scheme for 
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theology. No touches of traditional Hindu mysticism affected hbis- 


cosmology. Nor was he influenced by the spirituality and mysticism 
of French thinkers like Pascal (1623-62), or German Meisters (mas!ers) 
like Eckerhart and Boehme, although the thoughts of these European 
mystics were available in India during the second half of the nine- 
teenth century. 


-Nabin Sen abolished the superstitious reverence relating to Indra, 

the cloud-god, the sun, tbe moon and so forth. But he was not a 
negativist like Montaigne od -92), who did not have an answer to 
the question : “Que sais-je ° (What do I know.?). Nabin Sen was 
not a mere sceptic. He pane the answers to his questions. If Indra 
was not to be worshipped, who or what ought to be ? Says he in an 
objective common-sense manner (Ibid., lines 456-459) :. . 

“Rearing of cattle is part of our fine nature, 

Brabman as a cow and Govardhan Hill 

Are objects of our adoration, worship them, and do 

Your duties ; By worshipping the world | 

Adore God in the world-form.”’ 


This natural religion of cowherds is described by Krishna realis- 
tically as follows (lines 460-464) : l a oe 


“Gives cows and buffaloes fresh and green grass! 
Make offerings of food to Govardhan ; | 
Distribute them among Brahmans and Chandals | 
Adorn thé ċowherd-boy, adorn men ' 

And women and go out in ee 

" Full of joy around Govardhan,” 


nm 


From the paraphernalia of rituals and sacrifices which had no 
bearings on daily life, Nabin Sen Game down to the prosaic routine 


of animal husbandry and the joys of hard-working cattle-raisers. ` 


Krishna the religious reformer, was created by Nabin Sen to serve 
the nineteenth century Bengalis. It is a fact, in Bengali agriculture, 


that cattle-farming was hardly attended to, in a serious manner, by. 


the peasants and other classes of those days or later. Nabin Sen’s 
ayes .were keen enough to see the defects and shortcomings in our 
everyday existence. It required powerful imagination and wonderful 
‘boldness: to be able to déclare scientific cattle-rearing as one of the 
great achievements of the hero of his trilogy. The religion of animal 
husbandry was then the great contribution of Krishna to the rationali- 
sation of religion. That improved cattle-farming could constitute a 
reformed religion was possible for the revolutionary mentality of Nabin 
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Sen to conceive in his program of social work. Even today, it would 
be wise for Bengal, nay all India, to adopt this program of Nabin Sen’s 
in the schemes of national planning. 


HUMANISM IN RELIGION 


In the chapter on Amritsar in Pravaser Patra (1892) the following 
observations about the Sikhs are to be found: “Between the religion 
preached by Guru Nanak and the religion of the Gita I hardly find 
_ any difference. The Sikhs do not observe the caste-system and they 
have no restrictions or taboos about food. I feel. that Guru Nanak 
was the preacher of the - Gita religion which had been lost. Nanak 
is the Krishna of the Sikhs, Ranjit Singh their Arjun and “fight 
without passion”” their fundamental hymn. It is by cultivating this 
hymn and strengthening their action by the force of faith that they 
established with unsurpassed prowess the Sikh State in the heart of 
the Moghul Empire. And it is because of the strength of this hymn 
that the Sikhs have acquired immortal fame in Indian history.” 

In Sen’s philosophy of religion all prophets, founders or saints 
were identical. Every one was but a manifestation of Gad. The 
doctrine of avatare (God in human form, was with him as with 
almost every Hindu an idée five. | 

In the prose preface to his poetical work entitled Khristo (Christ, 
18.0), Sen observed that there was no difference between Krishna’s 
message (Gita, 4, 7-8) and that of Jesus, (Matthew, 24, 7-27). In 
those statements there is nothing, said he, which implies that the 
avatar indicated by Krishna will be born in no other country but 
India or that the ‘‘son of God’’ announced by Jesus is to be born 
only in a Jewish land. What the idea. of Mohammed is on this point 
is not known. But perhaps he also never said anything which might 
suggest that it was only in Arabia that the messenger of God would 
appear. i : 

Sen’s catholicity could not, therefore; comprehend Shy the 
followers of each and every faith should not respect all these great- 
men —Krishna, Buddha, Christ, Mohammed and Chaitanya as the 
avataras of God. “Ibis because of this one blunder of man generated 
by blindness and crudity of intelligence that the world is even today 
the theatre of religious animosities and hatreds.” The fundamenta] 
humanism of Sen was independent of and indifferent to races and 


regions. 
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In 1895, he concluded his life of Buddha entitled Amitabha thus : 


“Thou camest ` = 

Once on the sacred banks of the Jaiiune po 

And witness to that life, sweet and hard. 

Thou’camest again in Kapila-town, 

At the holy feet of the Himalayas. ` 

And hast seen this life of submerged self — 

A Prince, A great Yogi ! Thou camest again 
- On Jordan’s banks, as a simple human child 

And hast seen that life of self-sacrifice. : 

In Arab’s desert, as the nectar’s spring 

Again thou camest.; —but 'tis not my luck * - 

To see that action of yours. Thou camest 

Again on.the banks of the Ganges, as a Saviour 

Of fallén folks, and makest the stones wet a 

With tears of love.”” 

Krishna, Buddha, Christ, ‘Mohammed and Chaifanya were- placed 

in this verse as but maniféstations of the same Deity. This kind 
of religious unification, eclecticism, harmonisation or universalism 
has been becoming more and. more firmly established among Hindu 
intellectuals. Today, the leaders of the Ramakrishna Mission ,—the 
followers of Swami Vivekananda,—are to be mentionéd among the most 
prominent of those who worship tbe prophets and saints of all races 
and regions without distinction. The religious catholicity.'and 
liberalism” of Sen were. integral parts of the spiritual stock of 
the Hindus. ` a a > 


Fa] 


"RENANISM AnD RELATIVITY IN RELIGION 


Sen's apostrophe to Krishna, the embodiment of order, justice, 
good and humanity reminds us of the prayer of Renan (1823-92) to 
Pallas Athene, the goddess of the ancient Athenians, written in 1865, 
while he was travelling in Greece. Finding himself on the Acropolis, 
be was inspired to address this Greek goddess as ‘nobility, simple 
arid beauty fine ; deity, whose cult signifies: reason and - wisdom, 
whose temple is the one eternal lesson of conscierice and sincerity ; 
goddess of order and image of celestial beauty.” The véry origins of 
religious faith and spirituality seemed to appear before his mortal . 
eyes. l 

It is the spirit of this heathen or pagan solis that Renan the 
Christian, devotee as he was of reason «and science, discovered the ' 
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eternal foundation of all successive faiths. ““Pallas Athene is young”, 
he says, “She alone is pure. She alone is strong. She protects 
all cities. She is a warrior. She signifies peace. She is the 
source of just constitutions. She is the teacher of the truth 
that all good comes out of the people.’ In Pallas Athene, 
Renan found Virgin, saw victory, law and ‘democracy personified. 
She was a divine worker, the mother of all industry, the protectrice 
of labour, the source of wisdom, energy, the spark that illumines the 
fire burning within heroes and men of genius. Everything that was 
supposed to be the special merit of Christianity, had already been 
anticipated in that heathen goddess. 

Such a liberal attitude was too humanistic and universal to be 
appreciated by Catholics and adherents of conventional Christianity. 
In his Origines du Christianisme (7 volumes, 1870-83), Renan found 
it impossible to accord absolute truth to Christianity and accept the 
conservative traditional views about Jesus and the Apostles. 
Christianity was reduced to one, among many, like say, Judaism, 
Hellenism, in an evolutionary series. Nabin Sen was like Renan, 
fundamentally a relativist in religious faith. Indeed, no Hindu who 
believes in the evolution of religious ideals and institutions as embodied 
in successive avataras can ever be an absolutist or fanatic in religion, 
Nabin Sen, the worshipper simultaneously of Krishna, Buddha, Jesus, 
Mohammed and Chaitanya, was destroying orthodox Hinduism as 
much as Renan and Veltaire destroyed orthodox Christianity. All 
the same, the contributions of Nabin Sen to the liberalisation of the 
Hindu mind and the expansion of the Bengali soul were of the same 
order as those of Descartes, Voltaire and Renan, to the emancipation 
of the Christian world. Reason was their common deity. All were 
relativists. All militated against rigidity and status quo. All 
advocated toleration. 

Through English translations Voltaire’s ideas of relativity, 
tolerance and progress, e. g., those formulated in Essai sur les Moeurs 
(1753-58), published about the time of Plassey, were floating in the 
Bengali atmosphere during the entire nineteenth century, Ip India, 
as throughout the world, the liberation of intelligence was consumma}. 
ed to a considerable extent on account of the infiltration of Voltaires’ 
thought. 

For modern times this emancipation of human intelligence among 
all races in the field of religion was the special achievement, it ought 
to be admitted, of Renan’s numerous works. His Etudes d Histoire 
Religreuse (1857) and Essais de Morale et de Critiae (1859) have been 
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no less effective than his works on Christianity in unsettling men’s 

minds everywhere about the idées fixes in religious beliefs. Some 

of the latest victories of Renanism are to be found among the Muslims 
of Bengal, For instance, buddhir mukti (emancipation of intelligence) . F 
was the cult promulgated by Abdul Wadud during 1923-25 for his 

literary co-workers at Dacca. They have been functioning still and 

may to a certain extent be regarded as exponents of the faith of 

Nabin Sen as adumbrated during the eighties of the nineteenth 
century. 


THE RELIGION OF. HUMANITY 


Canto XII of Kurukshetra (1893) deals with the hea of happi- 
ness. There we find Krishna narrating to Preceptor Vyasa' a song 
like the following, which he used to hear as'a child (lines 21 -24) :— 


“The Ved:is not a complete religion ; yajna 

Is not a complete Karma, but the good of all beings - 
Is a religion; it means action. To God | 
Trust all results with faith and devotion.’ 


f Sarva-bhuta-hita (good of all beings) ‘is the slogan | of the new 

faith of which Nabin makes Krishna the apostle. . g 

The old traditional religion of India to be replaced by the new 

~ religion is powerful enough to inspire difidenee in Krishna as to his 
capacity for overpowering it. He says (Ibid., lines 43-46) :— 


“By what means, alas, can a cowherd’s boy 
Relieve the sorrows of the world ? 

By what means can the Himalaya of Ved 
Be removed by a tiny insect ?” 


The position of Hindu religion is assessed by him as follows 
(1bid., lines 47-50) :— 


‘Oppressed by load of Veda, overcast with clouds * 
‘Of sacrificial smoke, drenched in hot blood 
Of animals and in fire of lust India burns. 
How to spread this new great faith here ?” 
The new faith is described further as follows :— 


(Ibid., lines 123-124) :— — - 
“Desire good of the world, work for the good of the world, - 
This is real consecration.”’ 
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Nabin Sen is akin to Comte, whose “‘religion of humanity’. 
(1849-51) was’ a protest against adi aci and 
Catholicism. - o 

_ The Ensemble du Positivisme (1848) and ia Positiviste 
(1852) of Comte sought to re-organise society without God or king 
on the basis of the cult of humanity: “Social Service’’ became the . 
dominant force in religion. ‘‘Sociocracy’’ replaced theocracy. -It ig 
the replacement of Hindu traditional thescracy by lokahita (good of 
man), human welfare, social service, worship of Daridra-Narayan 
(The Poor as God), sociocracy and so forth by Nabin Sen, Bankim, 
Vivekananda and others that-constituted a veritable socio-religious 
evolution in Bengal. That religion of Peony may still be regarded 
as dominant among Bengali. ne 


Cowrism. IN Benga. 


Shortly after the publication of Nabin Sen’s Kurukshetra in 
1893, there was a controversy among Bengali literary critics as to the 
originality of his idea- about Krishna’s religion of social service as 
well as the unification of India and establishment of Mahabharata 
(Great India) as the empire of justice (dharma-rajya). There was 
a suspicion to the effect that his senior contemporary, Bankim 
(1838-94), -had already broached the idea.in his prose works.-- Hiren 
- Datta- (1867-1942) threw final light on this problem. By analysing 
’ both internal and external evidences, he demonstrated in the monthly 
Sahitya- (Literature, March, 1894), that Raivatak ‘had been iu 
manuscript as well as printed in part in 1883, before Bankimn:s 
Krishna Charitra-was sent to the press in-1884. Indeed on January 
20, 1883, Bankim himself had written to Nabin Sen, after reading 
a synopsis of the trilogy, Raivatak, Kurukshetra and Prabhas that 

‘if executed adequately many would probably consider it as the 
Mahabharata of the nineteenth. coniu while others would take 
it to be a parody of the Mahabharata.” 


Bankim told- Nabin Sen tbat the latter had been planning 
to go “‘against all tradition and -written knowledge” in his deli- 
neation of the character and achievements of Krishna. ‘“‘But a 
modern poet’’, said Bankim further, “was of course welcome to 
give a new character to Krishna which this chapter (Canto I of Rat- 
vatak) did.” 


.The personality and achievements of Ke as depicted by 
Nabin Sen in Rawatak and Kurukshetra were declared to be 
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unhistorical, nay anti-bistorical by Bankim. And. yet during; 1886-1896, 
there were critics who found a similarity of ideology in Bankim 
and Nabin and even considered the former to be the initiator of 
the new ideology. oa 


The situation is intriguing. Perhaps the solution is to be found 
in the fact that both Bankim and Nabin had derived their ideology 
or ideologies from a common source. This was furnished by the 
floating ideas iu the culture-milieu of Bengal of their days. The 
character of Krishna as a social servant, as the hater of the Vedas 
and the Brahmans and as the promulgator of the cult of humanity, 


¡.e., the religion of loka-hita (good of all beings) jagat-mangal (world-. 


welfare) was a pre-eminently new idea. And this religion of service 
to man was imbibed by both Bankim and Nabin as well as by Akshay 
Sarkar, Bhudeb, Vivekananda, . Ramendra and others from the 


positive and anti-Catholic philosophy of Auguste Comte (1798-1857). - 


For the present purpose, it is important to note that Akshay 
established the monthly journal; Navajivan: (New Life), in 1884 and 
that Bankim’s Dharma-jijnasa (Enguiry ón. Religion) was published 
in the’ very first number. In: this paper Bankim demonstrated that 
Comte’s positivism was identical with Hinduism. 

Writing in the French original could not perkaps be utilised by 
many Bengali intellectuals in those days.. Professor Ram Kamal 
Bhattacharya, the translator (1869) of Bernardin’s Paul et Virginie 
(Paul and Virginia) and the author of a book on Bonaparte, knew 
French. One or two members of the Positivist Society established at 
Calcutta were likewise French scholars. But it was most probably 
in English translations that Comtism conquered the Bengali pia Hom 
1860-1900. ; 


Harriet Martineau’s English blo ‘of Comte's Positive 
Philosophy (1829-42) was published in 1854 in three volumes. 
John Stuart Mill’s Comte and Positivism came out in 1865. The 
same year was published The General View of Positivism by Bridges. 
This was the translation of the Ensemble (1848). Frederick Harrison 
edited Comte's Religion of Humanity and Positivist Calendar (1849- 51) 
as the New Calendar of Great Men in 1892. 


Many of the socio-philosophical or i books - written 
by Bengali authors between 1860 and 1900 and later were thus in a 
position to derive inspiration from the ideas of Comte. Itis a fact of 
extraordinary significance in this regard that Bankim at his death-bed 
in 1894 was ministered to by a Bengali Comtist, namely; Jogen Ghosh, 


la 
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who had. da the Positivist Calendar at Calcutta in 1872 sna 
1884. 

Whether Bankim ecc Nabin Sen or the latter the former by 
'a few months in the promulgation of the cult of loka-htta and the re- 
pudiation of the Vedic scriptures is rather immaterial for our purpose. 
The basic fact is that both were in part disciples of Comte although 
both had their ideologies nurturéd on ancient medieval Indian tradition 
‘also. Similar phenomena are to be noticed today in plenty. For 
instance, Hliot is the common inspirer to several Bengali poets. 
of the last decade. Similarly Marx and Marxism have left a deep 
impress on Bengali prose and poetry. It is not impossible to detect a 
chronological distance of several months or years between any two 
poets, essayists, story-writers or novelists in regard to a particular 
ideology. But a substantial influence exercised by Eliot or Marx 
on a large number of authors would remain the common cardinal 
reality. , & 


POSITIVISM AND LOKA-HITA (PHILANTHROPY) 


Subhadra’s spirit of self-sacrifice is thoroughly humanitarian. 
And this quality renders her indifferent to races and creeds as well as 
political affiliations. She is an internationalist in service and functions 
but as a servant of mankind. Comte’s religion of humanity or 
philanthropy was in the air in Bengal during the second half 
of the nineteenth century. Nabin Sen (1846-1909) like Bankim 
(1838-1894) and Vivekananda (1868-1902) were living in the milieu 
of ideas associated with loka-hita (good of mankind, human welfare) 
and employed these categories of thought in their literary ‘creations. 
Comtist positivism (as contrasted with Catholic or Hindu faith in 
saints, rituals and formalities) as well as Le Play’s Reforme Sociale 
(Social Reform) were powerful moral-and spiritual forces with Bengali: 
intellectuals about 1860-1900. 

In Vivekavanda's propaganda for the worship of Daridra- 
Narayan (God in the Poor or the Poor as Divinity) we find a 
counterpart of the manifesto of Nabin Sen's Subhadra, the ex- 
ponent of the new woman’s ideal of nursing and, other social 
services. In any case, the new woman of Nabin.is “a minister- 
ing angel, thou!’’ The doctrine and vocation of social service is to 
be found today, relatively speaking, more among men than among 
women. Vivekananda’s Ramkrishna Mission has been functioning as 
a regular organisation of men for the relief of distress and misery 
among all and sundry without distinction of creed, caste, race or sex. 

2—2085P-—11 
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In “Discours.. sur L'Ensemble du. Positivisme (1848) Comte 
formulates his four social powers. Among these four he places 
woman as an independent category. In this positive” philosophy 
women are appraised as the representatives of humanity. Nabin says 
likewise in Kurukshetra (Canto-IID that God created water to militate 
against his other creation, fire. Woman was likewise created as the 
antidote to. the world’s miseries (lines, 27-29) :— . 


“Creating likewise disease, grief and pain 
; _ He made the heart of woman full of love.” 


; “It is. worth noticing that Comte’s -woman was not a suffragist. 
Nabin Sen’s Subhadra also wants masculinisation of the non-political 
social service pattern. 


And again ([bid.; lines 68-71) — 


~ “World. mother” 8 image are we women, 
No friends and no foes do we know. 

: Material love; like torrents of monsoon, 

_ We go on pouring everywhere.” 


-- This is in Sen’s language the Comtist woman as humanity itself.. 


While assimilating the social service: and social reform ideas-of 
Enropean positivists Bankim, Nabin, Vivekananda and others were 
but enriching themselves on the foundation of the spiritual capital 
which they had inherited from their ancient Vedic and Mahabharata 
culture. - The social service and humanitarian practices connected ` 
with the pancha-mahayajna (five great sacrifices) go back to the oldest 
tradition of the Vedic Hindus. The Gita, doctrine of Karmayoga 
(action and service) as oné of the roads to salvation was a constant 
ingredient’ in the intellectual and moral make-up of Toure Bengal in 
the second half of the nineteenth century. 


i 


rn” 


UNIVERSAL FRATERNITY 


In Kurukshetra (Canto IIT), Subhadra preaches the cult of 
egalitarian humanism as follows (lines, 64-67, 86-87 ha 


*‘ Equality for the world and songs of love 
How instructive for man! -~ 

Same love for all, same charity for all, 
What sameness everywhere ! 
With mother’s love, in the heart today, 
I see Abhimanyu and Uttara in'all.” 
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The mother’s heart in Subhadra carries her to extreme lengths. 
She reaches the height of the brotherhood of man and universal love 
(Ibid., linea 88-91) :— | E 

‘With parents, brethren, husband, children, 
This love cannot remain content, 

Something infinite exists orgona this world, 
Thither flows the ocean of love.’ ' 


The religion of fraternity cannot go any further. It transcends 
the limitations of the earthly sphere. Subhadra’s world-brotherbood 
is romanticism run mad. The ‘‘fraternité’’ of the French Revolution 
has been borne by Nabin Sen ‘to impossible’ and inaccessible propor- 
tions. There is a lack of realistic grasp in this conception of 
earth-transcending brotherhood. 


All the same, there is a solid nucleus of reality behind all this 
ultra-romantic ‘harangue. In Nabin Sen’s presentation Subhadra 
sticks steadfast to the position of service to the needy. 

She declares (Ibid., lines 160-163) :— 


““To be the mother of one’s child and shld 
Of one’s motber,--what greatness ts there in it? 
To be the mother of some other child 
And the child of some other mother is like a sea of virtue.” 


The philosophy of ultra-idealistic universalism cannot carry her 
off the muddy earth and the realities of social miseries. It is on this 
metaphysics that she places her positive ‘cult of the new woman as 
nurse and social worker in diverse fields. Her propaganda for the 
new vocation of woman does not lose its way in ethereal spheres. 

As a basis of daily morality in interhuman relations Canto XI 
(lines 223-226) of -Kurukshetra places the following in Abhimanyu's 
mouth :— 

“All men are fathers, mothers are all women, 
Children of all are brothers and sisters,—- 

All beings I shall look upon as myself 

And ever with my life serve the good of others,”’ 


Evidently fraternity of this „pattern can become a social fact under 
certain circumstances. 

Nabin Sen was a revolutionary in his concept of religion. The 
adotation of gods and goddesses was not the only form of ‘religious 
worship in his opinion. India had been following this system far too 
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long. A new religion was now necessary which would help to uplift 
the country and the masses. So he was bold enough to suggest 
that ‘‘cattle-farming’’ should be done with religious fervour, 
“Humanism” and “love of humanity” could be another form of 
religion. ‘‘Relativity’’ and ‘“‘positivism’’ in thought had brought 
forth new religious ideas like ‘‘social service’’, ““social welfare’ and 
‘philanthropy’. And last but not least. ‘fraternité universelle” 
(universal brotherhood) was the highest form of religious conception. 


o 


THE FLORA AND THE FAUNA IN THE 
ENGLISH VERSE WRITTEN BY 
THE BENGALEES 


K. LABIRI 


Determined by the nature of its contents, the English verse 
written by the Bengalees, despite its fundamental imitative charac- 
ter, has its descriptions of Nature for the most part set in the 
Indian background. When the subject-matter is drawn from history, 
Indian or oriental, the geographical setting and natural decorations 
of the poetry are necessarily localized. Only in poems dealing 


‘with western themes and in pure Nature lyrics there is more or 


less scope for presenting natural materials and landscape features 
from the English scenery. And when these elements actually find. 
their way into this species of verse, they are based less on the 
poets’ personal acquaintance with and observation of an English 
locale than on their successful assimilation of the variety of Nature 
imagery in which English poetry so plentifully abounds, Even when 
the ireatment and interpretation of Nature show a distinct re- 
orientation in the manner of English Poesy, the essential qualities 
and characteristics of the phenomena and topography of the descrip- 
tions present very little difficulty in being recognized as deeply rooted 
in the native soil. 3 . 

Occasionally a Bengales versifier has adopted England as his 
spiritual fatherland, and loved to dwell fondly on his memory of 
sojourn there, or even to live in imagination amidst English natural 
scenes. Manmohan Ghosh positively belongs to this small class 
of the thorough-bred ‘Englished.’ Often in his Nature descriptions, 
as in the “passage quoted below from his ‘Lines,’ the landscape 
is clearly English in character with its distinct contour of the 
ground, its native flora, and its characteristic nip in the ain: 


“The wind without is weeping. 

Of the churchyard it tells, . 

¡Where the daisies are creeping 
And the mute earth mournful swells. 
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The wind in the pine is solemn, 
Its great boughs sigh and groan,— 
The pine-tree like a column . 
Upon the hill-side lone.” 


Sometimes the treatment of Nature seems to be influenced by. 
or frankly following the practice and tradition of the great Eng- 
lish, poets, and the images employed are just conventional. The 
perpetual sunshiny and breezy atmosphere in Manmohan Ghosh’s 
poetry is clearly Indian. But when he represents the glory of the 
sun-rays and the freshness of the breeze as mystic emanations 
from his lost love, and conceives the playful clouds and the care-free 
butterflies as conveying to him messages from his mistress, now 
merged in Nature, Ghosh obviously echoes Wordsworth’s Lucy Poems 
with probably a twist of Donne’s metaphysical ‘conceit. 

In the historical narrative verse, which was widely practised 
by tre early “writers in the nineteenth century, the natural set- 
ting of the story was Indian Often it is a tale of warfare, set 
in the ballad tune. But around the martial violence and noisy 
atmosphere the poet provides a framework of peace and calm of 
Nature among the immemorial hills and plains of Hindusthan. -In 
Omes CUhunder Dutt's The Chief of Pokurna the furious soldiers of 
Marwar sweep/upon the rebel chief ; but in the midst of their excite- . 
ment of passion and heat their minds are unconsciously touched 
by the soothing panorama of an upper India landscape stretching 
before them : CO l | 
‘‘Naught see they but the misty hills ` 
- And uplands bare and dun. 

The rustle of the forest leaves, 

The trampling of the deer, 

The chirp of birds upon the boughs - 
Are all the sounds they hear.” - 


In pure Nature lyrics the landscape as also the details of natural 
scenes and objects are mostly drawn from rural India. Though 
. thoroughly imbued with western life and literature, Toru Dutt in her 
Our Casuarina Tree vivifiesa corner of natural life and background 
of a typical village in Bengal. -The woodland in the rural outskirts 
with its normal denizens is at once localized in-the topography of the 
pogtess's native place : | 

“Sometimes, and most in winter, on its crest 
A gray, baboon sits statue-like alone 
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Watching the sunrise ; while on the lower boughs 
The puny offsprings leap about and play ; 

And far and near Kokilas hail the day ; 

And to their pastures wend our sleepy cows ; 

And in the shadow on the broad tank cast, 

By that hoar tree, so beautiful and vast, 

The water-lilies spring, like snow enmassed.”’ 


In his Sakuntala and her Keepsake, a free rendering of Kalidasa's 
immortal work, Abhijnana Sakuntalam, Roby Dutt admires and tries 
to reproduce the ancient poet's enshrinement of the rich and 
varied glories of Nature in India, In a valedictory verse he apos- 
trophises to Kalidasa as, above all, an ardent and intimate lover of 
Nature : 


““Landscape-gardener, weaving, sweetly 

in one garland raro and dear 
All the bloom of all the seasons 

rolling with the rolling year.” 

With most of the Indian versifiers an intimacy of association 
with and an intensity of love for the vast and sentient world of Nature 
are just a feature inherent in their national character. Itis the direct 
result of the essentially forest civilization initiated by the ashramas 
of rishis and the rural culture of the ancient polity, which had their 
physical foundations on and received spiritual sustenance from the 
broad commonalty of vegetable and animal life around them. For 
instance, in Sarojini Naidu’s verse, on her own admission, the deep 
passion for Nature and the intimate attachment to the soil are 
to a great extent intuited from her inheritance. ‘‘My ancestors,”’ 
says she, were “lovers of the forest and the mountain caves.” 

And Rabindranath Tagore too derived his fancy and affection 
for the varied moods of Nature directly from his saintly father, the 
` great maharsht, who had constant communion with: her soul, and 
so absorbedly lost would he be in trances of meditation and prayer 
in his garden that birds of the air, it is believed, alighted on his person 
and rested there without the least fear. Itis the maharshi’s concep- 
tion of Nature-education which received fruition in the shaping of the 
Santiniketan of his illustrious poet-son. 

And the intimacy with Nature of the land” which Rabindranath 
shows so richly in his poetry written in the mother tongue is con- 
veyed with equal success and no less freshness. in his English 
verse as well. Of his simple unsophisticated rendering of the 
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features and elements of Nature.in the midst of which he lived 
absorbed and wrote, ecstatic W. B. Yeats, one of his closest friends 
and earliest admirers in: the West, writes : ‘‘An innocence, a simpli- 
city that one: does. not find elsewhere in literature makes the birds 
and the leaves seem so near to him as they are near to children.”’ 


+. l A ; Í E e 


The sahi world in the. English verse composed by e few — 


Bengalee writers is purely Indian in character, while that in. the 


poetry of quite .a large section of them is predominantly English | 


or European, with a sprinkling of native-elements appearing- here and 
there. Only a limited number among them seem to have consciously 
drawn their flora freely from both the sources, eastern and western. 


In poems with themes from national-history and legends or orien- 


tal classical mythology, historical and religious lores mainly supplying © 


inspiration and materials to the early experimenters, as also in poems, 
particularly lyrics, with a distinct Indian background, one would 
naturally expect the use of native stuff and local colours in the imagery 
of plants and flowers. For instance, in Omes Chunder Dutt’s The 
Chief of Pokurna, based on an episode from Tod’s Annals of Rajas- 
than, the soldiers lie in ambush 


“Witbin the merry green-wood 
At dawn of the day.” 
And though their hearts are cruel and their T dark; their eyes 
have not lost their native sensibility to the beauty of colour and rhythm 
in the tush luxuriance of the landscape stretching before them : 
‘“‘Naught see they but me golden corn 
l Slow-waving in the sun.’ l 
The description smacks of a Keatssan relish in leisurely observation of 
Nature. l 
So does Kasiprasad Ghosh, the pioneer in Bengal to venture 
composing poetry in the medium of this foreign tongue as early as 
1830, in his: lovely Nature lyric, The Moon in September, while 
-writing in the vein of the English Romantic poets, convey correctly 
the characteristic impression of an exclusively Indian woodland : 
“How like the breath of love the rustling breeze - 
- Is breathing through the fragrant sandal trees !’’ 
Ñ Greece -Chunder Dutt in his short narrative poem, Fire Hunters, 
in the description of the forest in Gondwana, through the depth -of 


Fr 
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which the tribal hunters créep at night, depicts some typical Indian 
trees in all their majesty: 

“Tn the wild region Where the mighty Sal, 

The hardy Salei, and Briarean Saj, 

O’erhung with creepers of enormous bulk.”” 


Roby Dutt’s Sakuntala and Her Keepsake, naturally enough for 
an adaptation, not literal translation, of the original Sanskrit work, is 
full of images of Indian flora: trees like the mango and the jujube, 
and flowers like the lotus, the jasmine, and the lily. Around the 
hermitage where the heroine grows to womanhood there abounds a 
mango grove and 


‘All with the mango tree is this 
New jasmine creeper twined,” 


And early at dawn she is out gathering flowers when 


“The dewy frost 
On top of jujube trees | 
is by foremost twilight dyed.” 


And the goose resting for a moment at an interval in the midst of 
sporting in the pool 
“Hid in leaves of lotus she doth lie.” 


And-as Sakuntala is departing from her forest-home for her lord’s 
royal palace, the sentient vegetation that have been so fondly nursed 
by her, would, wishing her bon voyage, provide all possible comfort 
during her journey : 


“With pleasing intervals by lotus-verdant pools supplied, 
With shadow-bearing trees the heat of sun-rays to allay, 
May for her be, with dust of lotus pollen mollified, 

By peaceful friendly breezes fann’d, and speeding, all her way.” | 


Toru Dutt, the poetic genius of a girl and the most gifted of her 
tribe, enshrines Our Casuarina Tree in all its grandeur, majesty and 
magnificence, the impression of which is intensified, through contrast, 
by the reptile-like creeper climbing up round its sturdy, massive trunk: 


‘Tike a huge Python, winding round and round 
The rugged trunk, indented deep with scars 

Up to its very summit near the stars, 

A creeper climbs, in whose embraces bound 

No other tree could live. But gallantly 
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The giant wears the scarf,.and flowers are hung - 
l In crimson clusters all the boughs among:?’ 
The tree is also dear to cher-.for fond associations of her childhood 
days. On listening at night. to the sound of shivering leaves of a 
casuarina tree . later in life on a foreign shore, she recalls the vision of 
her girlhood favourite at home far away : 


+ What is that dirge- like murmur that I hear - 
E, Like the sea breaking on a shingle-beach ? 
- It is the Tree’s lament, an eerie speech, -+ -- 


~ 


aes 


- 


And the waves gently kissed the classic shore - ~; - 
Of France or Italy, beneath the Moon ; 
ae eee it a te .. Bofore 
Mine inner vision rose a fore sublime, p 
Thy form, O Tree, as in my happy prime 
i I saw thee, in my own loved native clime.” 


But. while depicting the grandeur Of ‘the tall Casuarina tree, she can 


as well love and fashion a delicate poetic: image of the tender, white 


lily :* z a2 

“By that hoar tree, so beautiful and vast, - 

The water-lilies spring, like snow enmassed.”’ 

And she is quite unconventional and refreshingly original in enthroning 
the Indian lotus as Love’s flower in preference 10 the rose and the 
lily, celebrated in traditional poetry. It is hard to resist the tempta- 
tion of quoting the sonnet in its entirety of sprightly loveliness. - Love 
is in a fix to choose the best of flcwers : a; 


- “Love came to Flora, ásking for a flowér- 
TL That would of flowers be undisputed queen.’ 


The Lily and the Rose offer themselves i in ee ee each advancing 
a special claim for acceptance. 


“The lily and thé rose long, long had been © 
-~ Rivals for that high honour. Bards of power 
Had sang their claims.” - 


Now what would be more befitting love- stricken Psyche’ s cheek—the 
‘Rose’s red blush or the Eily?s white palor? : - 


lesee e ee © Thè rose can never tower 
Likesthe pale lily with her Juno mien’— 

- “But is the lily lovelier?? Thus between 
Flower-factions rang tbe strife in Psyche’s bower.”” 


hi 


t g” 
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To silence the quarreling rivals Love demands the qualities of both in 
one, a rare combination of the passion of the Rose and the sobriety of 
the Lily : o 
‘ “Give me a flower delicious as the rose 

And stately as the lily in her pride’— 

‘But of what colour ?’—~‘Rose-red’, Love first chose, 
Then prayed,—‘No, lily-white,—or, both provide’ ;”* 


And the goddess of the flower-world discovered the Lotus. satisfying 
Love's queer taste : 


““And Flora gave the lotus, ‘rone-ted? dyed 
And ‘lily-white’,—the queenliest flower that blows.” 


And we see the evolution of a new myth in perfect harmony and 
fusion with the old. : | 
The English verse of Sarojini Naidu-too is replete with indigenous 
flowers, marked not so. much with gorgeous. richness of colours as 
rather with tenderness of hues and delicate perfume. In her Lullaby 
the haunting fragrance of rustic blossoms is wafted from the fairy : 
realm of a sleepy Indian village to seal the little eye-lids of the child 
in soft slumber : 
“From groves of spice, 
O’er fields of rice, 
` Athwart the lotus-stréam, 
Es I bring for you, 
Aglint with dew 
“A little lovely dream, 
Sweet, shut your eyes, 
The wild fire-flies 
Dance through the fairy neem ; 
From the poppy-bole 
For you I stole 
A little lovely droam.” . l 

(Cradle Song) 

f Her verse is saturated with “the voluptuous scents of. neem and 
champak and serisha that beat upon the languid air“ with their 
implacable sweetness”, and weave an atmosphere at once of amely 
familiarity and exotic. dreaminess in its texture. 

Deeply bathed in the ocean of the English Muse as Manmohan 
Ghosh’s fancy is, his poetic nature is not really as unrecognizably 
denationalized as it is so often charged to be. His poetry, though 
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full of the imagery of flowers and plants of England, is not altogether ~ 


poor -in cullings from the Indian fields of flora. While making the 
most free use of flowers like the rose and the carnation, the lily-and 
the daisy, as well as of trees, like the oak and the pine, the birch and 
the poplar, drawn from the whole range of the poetry of England, 
especially of the Romantic and the Victorian eras, he cannot alter all 
afford: to reject altogether .their counterparts in the native elements 
here. 


Thus in his stray verses we happen to meet, not quite unex-. 


pectedly, the mdloti and the gandharaj among flowers exotic, and the 
mehagony and the Himalayan fern among trees foreign to us. The 
máloti is a picture of softness and bashful mood : 
“My drooping flower, my 1 Maloti, a, _ o 
i Your dear head hang not so! O A 


And the mehagony i is the symbol of strength and steely sheen y 
A 


“You know what memory” s charm is, ` 
Shining mehagony black.” 


- 
~ 


And the poet’s spirit flutters up the hill slope and down the = to. - 


alight and rest on the ample, varied vegetation : 


na 
e — «e 


“In and-out of the br anches green, 
Then down it fluttered aswoon 
To sit on the fern Himalayan, 
Outspread, reposing ; -but soon 
Held its large black wings _ 
To the languid afternoon,” 
And the poet's fancy can as well catch the mildest, the most elusive 
scent of an Indian id linked in his mind with ane memory of 
the dear one : ja 
“The flower called King of ada 
With her holy memory haunted.” 
It is the Indian Gandharaj in the poet's garden that is associated 
with his beloved who is no more. The literal rendering of the name 
of the flower, however, robs it of its native aroma,- 


Barring such exceptions, few and far between, it is a patert fact 
that the major settion of the “flora ii M. Ghosh’s poetry is un- 
mistakably drawn from the English source. Sometimes his fancy 
riots in flowers of loud, deep colours, all bright and sunny. and 
cheerful. He dreams of ‘the rose and the carnation’ streaming 


` 


upon him. At other times the flowers and plants take on themselves _ 
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the fading, soft. tints, and the sad, mournful-mood of the poet’s mind. 
Then he would paint daisies creeping in the churchyard and pines 
standing silent on the hifl-side. 

In April the poet enjoys a host of English summer flowers, rich 
in colour, smell and honey, and enshrined in the poetry of great — 
English poets. Of the flowers called up a few are bright and dazzling, | 
as the golden daffodils, but most of them are rather tender and 
subdued in colour and tone, as the pale cowslip and the white nar- 


CISEUS : 
““Fasten to kiss us 


With the fresh daffodil 
Through and through golden | 
On green bank, by every rill 
Pale cowslips embolden, 
And white nafcissus 

Make o’er his dreaming pool 
His wan face beautiful 
Hang like a lover. 

Set for the honey-bees 
Budding anemones ' 

And pink white clover. 


I will not sing of thee unless thou flower 
` Millions of daisies, hour by sunlight hour. 
Let not the bulrush lag, 
Quicken the flowering flag, 
Till the reeds stilly 
‘Soon the wild swan shall nest | 
Preening his dazzling breast 
By the oped lily.” l 
In his verse the butterfly teases the harebell, and rocks the jonqutl 
for honey. He goes from the wall flower to the peony. . 

Of English trees, big and small, he has a plenty : oak, elm, and 
ash; pine, poplar, and willow ; birch and beech, ivy and pansy, 
harebell and mistletoe. In April he has not only the many flowers but 
also” | 

“Elm, Oak, and tall beech grand.” 

Sometimes he chooses the titles of his poems after the English plants, 
e.g. Poplar, Beech and Weeping Willow and Oak, Pine, and Silver 
Birch. 
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. : Following the tradition of the English verse Manmohan Ghosh 
has often conventional flower imagery associated with his lost love. 
They are linked with her as reminiscences both sweet and sad. ‘Rose, 
canna, and lilac’ are wardens of her memory. All sorts of English 
flower plants grow and blossom over the spot under which she rests 
They derive their beauty from her, and they mourn and wesp. over 
the mound. 


‘*Soon the rose shall laugh, 

Oxlips triumphant write her cenotaph. 
Suffer : 

Liles to have 

Birth from her beauty 

The marguerites tall do duty. 

O'er that still mould. . 

Rose, alles: li Es, | = 
Their crushed life should raliu =. 

Flowers that recall thy sweetness be ensouled.”” 


(It Can Not Be) 


Some of the flowers and plante, ice. are just indifferently 
mentioned, without any clear indication as to their Indian or English 
character in the poet’s mind. Their origin is eae The lily and 
the rose here are universal flowers : 


“The lily 18 white with its wonder ; 
“Wild rumours the roses. apprise.” 


So does the lime tree on which the bees are buzzing seem not to 
have a distinct geographical stamp. 


Of uncertain source too are Barojini N aidu’s tulip buds and peach 
. groves in The Queen’s Rivals. 


- -*When spring winds weakened the mountain floods * 
And kindled the flame of the tulip buds, | 
When bees grew loud and the days grew long 
And the pëach groves thrilled to the oriole’s song’’-— 


Queen Gulnar, in spite of vernal freshness of Nature and 
animation of life, herself sitting on an ivory bed, felt unsatisfied, 
‘weary, and sad at heart, out of a deep sense of vacancy in her life, 

On rare occasions beauties from the worlds of flora in the East 
and in the West are happily blended with a delicacy which is at once 
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homely and nostalgic. The luxuries of western and eastern flowers 
are simultaneously invoked to bedeck the grave of his sweetheart : . 


“To compose 
Flowers on her grave triumphant, 
Kingcup, rose, 
Daisy.” 
(A Vision of Death and Sleep, 


Not localized too are the roses in P. Lal's 
“There are more red roses 
Than white for the wayward, 
And penance is a discipline _ 
Sharp as a rose.or a thorn.” 


The sharpness of the subjective note suddenly thrust in is also a 
thorn in the flower passage. 


So also Harindranath Chattopadhyaya, a veteran who in youth 
was admired for his freshness by Aurobindo and Tagore and even in his 
mid-sixties figured as an outstanding parliamentarian by his ready 
verses, has too many roses all unlocalized, a weakness common to 
many other Indian writers of English verse. In his latest collection, 
Masks and Farewells, one comes across many poems wherein each 
wound inflicted in devious ways to the human heart finds, for some 
reason, “‘its soothing counterpart in a rose”. Days often dawn on the 
poet ‘‘with leaf and rose.’’ His lacerated heart bleeds for the suffering 
humanity, and his painful feeling stretches so far as to imagine ‘‘the 
blood of countless Christs’’ staining the core of roses, however unlikely 
and eerie the phenomenon may appear to be. The singular assortment 
of “sunsets and rubies and roses?’ shows concretely the process of 
intuitive association operating in a true-born post’s imagination. There 
is a volume of poetry concentrated in 

either, ‘‘Centuries’ slumber hides inside a rose,” 

or, “One little rose will do 

to justify the scented history 
of centuries of spring.” 
Harindranath has an excellent, and technically most competent, 


short poem on the rose , in it the intensities of thought and of feeling 
are completely fused in a strong solution of vivid imagery : 


“Life is a strange perpetual 
Self-slayingr: 
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All beauty needs must suffer 
l its own close : 
And O! the tragic levity 
of Nature 
Which woos the magic brevity 
of a rose ! eo. 

After the attainment of such a unique poetic success, working on 
conventional flower imagery, Harindranath may well hold unjustified 
the levity of the critic who asks,‘‘Why this obsession [with the rose] ? 
Why don’t our posts give other flowers a chance ? The Marigold, for 
example, has equally useful rhymes : - l 

T you enfold?” ; 
““please don’t be cold” ; 
“ah, you are bold’’. ;. 
‘‘love’s petals fold this flower of gold! ; 
“kisses manifold’ — 
all vividly evocative images.- 
. $ 2 + » 

If the images of flowers and plants in the English verse composed 
by the Bengalees are. quite abundantly drawn from the western 
sources of the English countryside and sometimés- even taken over 
from the conventional imagery in the rich store of English poetry, 
the images of birds and beasts are more often genuinely Indian in 
origin and character. Insects, feathered creatures, and animals, 
domestic or wild, belonging unmistakably to European climates and 
natural setting, or imported from the field of English verse, are rare. 
They are generally confined to a few among the Indian versifiers who 
were thoroughly anglicized in their ways of life and thought ; and even 
in these cases such Orión elements are found only in their Stee 
not habitual, moods. In some cases it is doubtful whether we 
can definitely locate thein geographically, as the poets do not give 
the images any distinctive characteristic at all. 

When Manmohan Ghosh, in- describing the natural beauty of the 
season in April, writes a E 

“Soon the wild swan shall nest _ . 
Preening his dazzling breast _ 
l - By the oped lily,” 
most likely he has before his mind’s eye a typical summer scene of 
the English lakes. So in Sarojini Naidu's The Queens Rival the 
reference to the oriole’s song thrilling in the peach groves seems to 
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have an exotic ring about it. Even- În Roby Datt’s Sakuntala and 
Her Keepsake, where the: atmosphere and setting are thoroughly 
Indian, the memory of images from the English poetry in which 
the poet is widely and deeply read, haunts his mind and gives a 
distinctive tone to his descriptions like 


“Holding in mouth a lotus high, 
On thee the ruddy gander casts his eee de 
or, “Like a drone at dawn beholding Ai 
2 jasmine frosty-bellied.’’ 


The butterflies with wings of many and mixed colours, which 
swarm the verses of Indians from M. Ghosh downward, need not be 
specifically stamped as Indian or English. In Manmohan Ghosh’s 
A Lullaby, as a crying baby is being put to sleep, the poet asks 
what might disturb the human child in the atmosphere of silence 
and serenity of a quiet Indian night in which the entire world of the 
living is locked in slumber and rest : 


“All things hushing now refrain, 
Not a cricket, not a mouse, 
Not a sound in all-the house. 
What disturbs thee thus to cry?” - 


The mouse definitely belongs to an Indian household ; the cricket 
might be either a denizen of the Hast or an importation from the 
poetry of England : it is universal in character, 

Apart from such limited specimens of doubtful ` origin, the 
elements of fauna in the English verse composed by Indians are 
predominantly of a native colour and character. Kasiprasad Ghosh, 
the first Bengalee versifier in English who wrote in the thirties of the 
last century, in his Nature lyric, The Moon in September, made a 
typical Indian bird of the season flood the clear night-sky of autumn 
with its song : 

‘How sad but sweet the Bulbul sings above.” 
Greece Chunder Dutt in his short narrative poem, Fire Hunters, 
dépicts a typical hare hunt in an up-country forest of India. The 
Gond hunter takes the hare by surprise : 


“When near the covert side the jingling sound 
Excites the tired hare, nay, bolder game.”” 


“The Lunters come home with a varied bag 
Of hares and porcupines and spotted deer.” 


4A__OHORD__ TY 
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In Toro Dutt's Our Casuarina Tree the pictures of cows grazing, 
of monkeys leaping amidst- branches and twigs with their weak 
offsprings, and of cuckoos- singing: from-some unseen penches; are all 
recognizably Indian: - = 


ti 
oes 


.. On its crest - 
A grey baboon sits statue-like alone 
Watching the sunrise ; while on lower boughs 
The puny offsprings leap. about and-play ; dl 
And far and neár Kokilas hail the day ; _ 
- And to their pastures wend our sleepy cows. - > 


The doves and bees too, though these are quite common in 
English poetry, were obvioudly drawn by the posts from their personal 
observation in their native country. They are PRIE so in Man 
l mohan Ghosh’s A fterglow : 


“The doves in the tree-tops are cooing; -> .- - - : 
Abuzz in the lime are the bees.” 


And all the gentle and sweet denizens of the village plains and 
woodlands of India—cows and. deer, stags-and buffaloes, cuckoos and 
peacocks, birds and: bees, become alive, ‘colourful, and vocal in the 
outdoor world of Roby Dutt’s Sakuntala and Her Keepsake. At dawn 
the rich colours of feathery and roaming creatures harmonize with 
the soft hues of plants and dews in the morning light: 


“The dewy frost - 
On top of jujube-trees - 
ue: iy _ ~ is by foremost twilight meets 
aes The turfy roof . = 
oo -- Of cottages-is left 
by the peacock, slumber gone ; A 
From altar. side 
-all paw’d about by hoofs, + - ~ 
co _ — | rising here at early tide, . - 
- - His hinder frame 
full high the stag doth rise, . 
stretching forth bis limbs anon.”” 


~ 


“The honey-making bee is waiting, O!” 


The picture of life quickening in whole Nature at the break of 
day is patently Indian. ` Or, the scene of easeful rest in the animal. 
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world depicted here belongs only to the luxuriant woodland of the 
Hast : | 
“Let buffaloes go thro’ the water of the tank 

Oft by hovers molested hard ; 
Beneath a shadow herded, let the race of deer 

learn to chew the cud at ease ; 
With unreserve, let troops of boars upon the pool, * 

nibbling, leave the rush-blade marr'd.” 
Buffaloes cooling in the tank is a familiar sight even near human 
habitations ; wild boars nibbling leisurely and herds of deer ruminating 
restfully are just common scenes that the tourist or the hunter is 
likely to come across in a casual saunter through any respectable 
Indian forest. 

Nor are the mighty and fearful demam of the Indian woodland 
forgot or neglected by the poet : 

“An elephant 
is in the pious wood, 
at a chariot’s sight in scare.” 


‘“By cobra’s young is soiled a sandal tree.”' 
It is a poetic use made of the common Indian legend that the sandal 
wood is infested with snakes that are attracted by the sweet and heavy 
smell surcharging the whole atmosphere of the forest. | 
Sarojini Naidu's poetry is likewise replete with Indian fauna 
most diverse in character, quite representative in her unerring 
selection : inhabitants of the plains aud the hills, haunters of the 
earth, water and air, creatures docile and familiar as well as beasts 
and reptiles that are terrible and eerie—all march, crawl and fly in 
their natural setting and environment, and accord so well with the 
atmosphere of the locale and spirit of the verse in which they are set. 
The humming of the wild bees, the full-throated strain of the 
nightingales, the haunting melody of the dhadikulas, the soft _wooing 
of the koels, and the passionate threnody of the papeeha ring all 
through her poetry. A Song in Spring is a chorus contributed to by 
‘Wild bees that trifle 
the mango blossom 


Wild birds that sway 
l in the citron branches, 
Drunk with the rich, 
red honey of spring.”* 
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In The Song of Princess Zeb-un-Nissa In praise of Her Beauty the. 
love-lorn maiden is suddenly startled by the outpouring sweetness of 
nightingales at even-tide:  .- . E a 30 
as .. A throng 
Of ai awake and strain - 
Their souls into a quivering song.’ 


4 
Y a 


In The Poet to Death-the poetess entreats Death to ven for a while 
so that she may enjoy the song of het ` ‘favourite bird before the prime 
of life with full receptivity of mind passes”: | 


“Fair is my youth, ' E 
and rich the echoing boughs 
‘where dhadikulas sing.” 


And in A Love Song from the North she catches all sorts of throbbing, 
native wood notes wild, the music of every. type of bird associated with 
varied moode of love celebrated in. classical Sanskrit literature, 
mediaeval Vaisnav lore, and modern roman itic, erotic verse : 

“T hear. the black koel’s — 

Slow, tremulous wooing, 

And sweet in the gardens "N l 

_ the calling and cooing. - Š E ae 

Of passionate bulbul and dove.” . i a 


‘eons ans os pe ends oS es 


“Tell me no mote of thy. love, e id E 

 papeeha.r E a — 
- Innocent birds and insects. contribute “hee share ‘towards the, 
creation of a serene atmosphere which 80. often envelops her. poetry. l 
The bird, the flower, and the river are parts. of a unified scheme-of 

Nature in the Village Song : | 

. - “Koel-haunted river- siglos, where | 

j Lotus, lilies glisten.”’ | en 

And the soft light of the g glow- WOLIMs a the thickening, 


perfumed darkness of.the night invokes just the mood to induce.- -sleep : 


r * 
~ . - Po wun “ea 


i “The wild fire-flies. . as a 
Dance through the fairy neem.” - 
Cradle Song 


And the white pigeons symbolize restful peace, nestling in the 
poetess’s dream : . es 
| “Would you scare the white, nested, 
Wild pigeons of joy from my eaves?” 
+My Dead Dream 


i 
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Beauty and terror combine in the charming description of the 
snake, reminiscent of the glorious passage in Keats's Lamia, wbere the 
serpent is metamorphosed into a woman : 

 “Silver-breasted moon-beam of desire” 
And this lovely-fearful exhibit has been collected by the snake-charmer 
in an- environment of complete repose and perfect innocence in the 
forest | 
“Where the clustering Keovas 
Guard the squirrel’s slumber.” 


And the entire forest land with all its mhabitants, docile as well 
as ferocious, is lulled under the magic epell of mystic voices in the 
following : 

‘The serpents are asleep among the poppies, 
The fireflies light the soundless panther’s way 
To tangled paths where shy gazelles are straying, 
And parrot-plumes outshine the dying day— 
There in silence mystic voices sing.” 

: - —Leili 


The coiling snake and the prowling panther send a shiver down our 
spine in fear and suspense ; the innocent gazelle, the shining-plumed 
parrots and the soft-lit fire-flies soothe our eyes and cheer the mind 
with a gladsome spirit ; and the two sets of fauna, artfully balanced, 
help create: an atmosphere of thrilling woodland worthy of the boldest 
romantic imagination, - 
A companion gallery, as fascinating, if not as full, is her collection 

of sea fowls, gulls, and fish. The Coromandel Fishers haste over 
waves 

“in the track of the sea-cull’s call”, 
And they call their brothers to juin them in the small hours of dawn 
in venturing out to the open sea to 

| “Set our catamarons free 
To capture the leaping wealth of the tide.” 


‘Leaping wealth’ is a complete poem in a phrase, a highly 


suggestive figure simultaneously visualizing before our mind’s eye the 


shoals of fish leaping on the waves and sparkling in the first rays. of - 


the morn, and conveying fully the overtlowing joy of the fishers at the 
prospect of a rich catch. | 

Her poetic fancy, with unerring selection, requisitions the 
grandest specimen from the animal world to effectively augment the 
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grandeur of a scene in the setting of human design and architecture. 
The splendour of a deci in the City of Hyderabad is appropriatel y 
revealed as 


‘‘Leisurely elephants wind through the winding lanes, 
Swinging their silver bells hung from their silver chains.’ 


- In her poetic comparisons, in her -abundance of metaphors and- 
similes, she seems to have a perpetual consciousness of the animal 
world and a keen sensitiveness to the manifold beauties scattered 
galore. She obviously follows tradition in borrowing qualities and 
powers from the realm of fauna for her buman creations, as in the 
portrait of tbe Indian Gipsy girl who has all the majesty of the | Liger 
and the swiftness of the falcon -~ | 


eee daughter of a wandering race, 
Tameless, with the bold falcon’ s agile grace, 
And the lithe tiger’s sinuous majesty. 


She folds tie tawny heifers and a ld 
On. lonely. meadows where the daylight ends.’ 
But she is refreshingly original in attributing human aspects to: 
birds of the air and beasts in the field : . 
“Your sweetness in the > E 
Your whiteness 1 in the swan.’ l 
—H umayun to Zobeida. . 


Or, does she recapture the vision of the Vaisnay poets of her land, 
who read in objects of Nature.around them features of the loved one, . 
and made the heroine thrilled at the sight of the dark clouds, reminding 
her by their very complexion of her ¡.ord? E 

And certainly Sarojini Naidu is much abend of ber times, 
forestalling recent English, poets,- in- utilizing animal imagery to 
describe, with intensity of perception and emotional colouring, a pure 
natural seens. Which of the impressions here; the one of the natural 
scene or the other of the living creature, ~ ane upperhand i in the 
reader's mind ?— | E 

“Ses how the speckled sky burns? 
Jike pigeon’ s throat.’ Ñ 


Arid whoever among the tribe of poets with suas observant eye,. 
looking at the evening “sky, was reminded ofa pigeon’ 8 throat ?—the 
one as vast a8 the other is tiny, and yet the two possessing a hidden 
qualitative affinity that would not escape a true- ‘born. “poetic. vision. 


ow 


A FORGOTTEN CHAPTER IN THE LIFE OF 
SIR ASUTOSH MOOKERJEE. 


B. N. BANERJEA 
Librarian, Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur 


[The courage and devotion to the Alma Mater shown by Bir 
Asutosh Mookerjee has become a byword in the annals of the 
Calcutta University. It is well-known how he fought tooth and nail 
against governmental interference in the affairs of the Calcutta Uni- 
vérsity. “Freedom first—Freedom second—-Freedom always. Nothing 
else will satisfy me’’—these concluding remarks made by bim in his 
last convocation address in 1923, as Vice-Chancellor of the University 
echoed and rechoed through the massive walls of the Senate House in 
_ those stormy days, Indeed nothing did satisfy him excepting the full- 
fledged academic freedom of the University. His letters to Lord 
Lytton—tbe then Chancellor of the University, manifesting the stubborn 
character of the BENGAL TIGER have passed into history. Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjes. had intimate connections with the officials either 
as judge of the High Court or as Vice-Chancellor or as a member of 
thé Legislature, but he always held independent views and was never 
afraid of expressing them strongly. He was a member of the 
Syndicate for over thirty-six years. During these years his voice was 
supreme in the counsels of the Syndicate. He practically dictated 
policy whoever might have been the Vice-Chancellor. It may be 
interesting to note that in the early years as a member of the 
Syndicate he came into clash with the very same body over which he 
presided in subsequent years. The full story of the incident is given 
out in the following exchange of letters between him and the then 
Registrar of the University. The incident by itself is not important 
except perhaps showing that Babu (as he then was) Asutosh 
Mookerjee could not be intimidated by an Englishman holding high 
official position—although he himself was then a youngman coms 
paratively unknown and just entering life. The full correspondence 
that passed between him aud A. M. Nash, the Registrar, were placed 
before the meeting of the Syndicate held on 22nd March, 1892. ] 
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Lo i 
The Registrar, 
Calcutta University. 
Dear Sir, 


= er 
a 


I beg to inform you that being ill I was EP to be present at 
the Senate House yesterday, nor do 1 feel strong - enough to go there 
to-day to attend the Examiners’ meeting. J] would therefore request 
the favour of your sending me a copy of the Rules which may be framed 
by my colleagues, f 


Please let me know if you have got any answer papers for me, 
so that I may arrange to have them preteen here. 


=. Yours faithfully, 
a, Y. Asutosh Mookerjee, 
M. A. BL. 


Office of the Registrar, 
Calcutta University, 
Senate House, _ | 

The 2nd March, 1892. — 7 

Sir, 

Yesterday morning the Assistant Registrar informed you that your 
presence was required at a meeting of the Examiners to discuss the 
method of marking but you failed to attend. I cannot give you any, 
answer papers until you have complied with: the rules and consulted 
with the other two examiners about the method of marking. If you 
are not well enough to do so` you must resign your appomti ent as 
Examiner. 

i Yours faithfully, o 

(Sd.) A. M. Nash. ` 

_To the Registrar, i o 
i Calcutta University. 
Sir, | 

T- request to Ds informed if- itis Vico Chancellor and dyol 
have invested you with any general ar special authority under which 
you have the right of asking me to resign my appointment : -28 
Examiner. As soon as I know you possess such authority 1 will 
resign my appointment. Meantime I take leave to tell you that. you 
have .not apparently read my letter of yesterday addressed to yon, or 
you would have known the reason why I did not attend the -meeting of 


% i 
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my colleagues. If it would not be a violation of any University Regu- 
lations, [ should request the favour of your letting me know the 
names of the gentlemen who are my colleagues, in order that I 
might ask them to hold the meeting referred to in your letter at my 
house, No. 13 Cheliaputty Lane, Bbhowanipur, my health making it 
impossible for me to attend the Senate House for the purpose. 
1 have the honour to be 
. Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
(8d. Asutosh Mookerjee, 
One of the F. A. Examiners in English. 
Office of the Registrar, | 
Calcutta University, — 
Senate House, 
2nd March, 1892. 


Sir, - . 

It is my duty that the examination is carried out in accordance 
with the rules, and if an examiner is unable from any cause to comply 
with the rules, I cannot give him papers to examine. The other 
Examiners are Dr. K. S. Macdonald and Mr. Abdur Rahim. If you 
can eS with them about the meeting, I have no objection. | 

- 1 have «e. 
Your obedient servant, 
(Sd.f A. M. Nash 


. Registrars 
From . 
Babu Asutosh Mookerjee, M.A;, B.L. 
To te s 
The Registrar, 
Calcutta University 
Sir, - 


..Afterwards you sent to me of your own motion some packets 
of answer papers without waiting to hear that Rule 9 of the 
General Rules for Examinations in Arts had been duly. complied 
with. True it is that on 4th March instant Dr. Macdonald and 
I had a meeting at my dwelling-house, No. 13 Cheliaputty Lane, 


' Bhowanipur, but then Mr. Abdur Rahim was absent on account 


of ill health. On the 12th March instant I lis to Mr. Abdur 


Rahim the following letter :- 
5—2085P—IT ; 
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My dear Sir, ae 


z 


How do you do now? i. have pen yet looked at any 


_answer paper advisedly -for I. am satisfied, and the Registrar also 
appears to think, .that the work “of examination cannot lawfully 


commence before Rule 9 of the Genera] Rules for Examinations in Arts — 


has been complied with. Dr. Macdonald and yourself had a meet- 
ing at the Senate House, and the reverend Doctor was present 
ab a second meeting at my dwelling house at which your ill- 


health prevented you from attending. But neither was a meeting 
of the examiners within’ the meaning of Rule 9, nor am I sure that 


a copy of the rules agteed úpon at either meeting has been transmitted 
to the Registrar. The question paper is extremely difficult to follow 
as Dr. Macdonald went over the paper, and-it- should seem. that 
there are discrepancies between the rules agreed upon at the two 
meetings. After a most anxious consideration of the subject, ‘I .am-of 


opinion that there ought to be a meeting of us three before we can - 


safely begin or go on.with the work of examining the answer papers_; 
but as Dr. Macdonald was present once at the Senate House‘and 
again at my place, and as, if am not mistaken, he wished any further 
conference to take place ab his own house I am inclined to think it 
would be very indecent to summon him to the Senate House for 
` the purpose, and that we should meet him without. any: further 
delay, if you are ‘by this time: quite well. Will you kindly write 
to him at your- earliest convenience and arrange the meeting? 
The, matter is one of no small Importance and affects the interests of 
_ more than two thousand youngmen-; you may lay it before the proper 
University authority if you like but for my part Iam content to leave 


it entirely to ou discretion. = 
wee abet ar oo OUTS sincerely, 


- (Sd) A. T. M.. 

Not' having, upto this time, received from. Mr. Abdur Rahim 
any reply to the letter set above, I presume, he. is still unwell. 
But as I cannot bea party toa deliberate violation of University 
“Regulations by commencing in- the circumstances which have 
occurred the examination of answer papers, Į request -the favour 
of yóur laying before the Vice-Chancellor and _Syndicate the whole 
case - with the letters which -have passed between you and me, 
together with this letter, in-order that they may make such order 
as in the circumstances of the case may to them seem meet, 

“In conclusion, I beg to add that- should the Vice-Chancellor 
and Syndicate cal! for them, I would place before them the notes which 
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I took at the conference with .Dr. Macdonald and the remaining 


correspondence that. passed between the Reverend Doctor, Mr. Abdur 


Rahim and myself. 
I bave the honour to be, 


Sir, 
Bhowanipur, ` Your most obedient servant, 
- 18th March, 1892. : (Sd.) Asutosh Mookerjee 
| (One of the F.A. Examiners in 


, 2 | English) 
Office of the Registrar, 
Calcutta University, 
Senate House, 
` The 15th March, 1892. o l po 
Sir, o l 

I am unable to lay your letter before the Syndicate in time to be 
of any use, as the next meeting will be held next month. 

Dr. Macdonald and Mr. Abdur Rahim-met and decided the system 
of marking; the former- went to your house and explained the 
system, and this. should have -been sufficient authority for you to 
proceed with. your work as the other two Examiners have-done, and I 
consider your conductin delaying so long before commencing work 


altogether inexcusable. 
Yours faithfully, 


(8d. A. M. Nash. 
To k 
The Registrar, 
= Calcutta University 
Sir, 

In reply to your letter of yesterday, the 15th March instant, I 
have to remark that I consider your own conduct in characterising my 
anxiety to duly comply with University Regulations as ‘‘altogether in- 
excusable’’ to be itself altogether inexcusable, to use your own 
language, besides being the height of arrogant prgsumption. But, 
however, as you say that you cannot lay the matter before the Syndi- 
cate till next month, and as it would be useless to discuss if with 
you, having regard to the interest of the University at stake, I com- 
mence the examination of the answer papers to-day. 

I have the honour to be, 


Sir, 
Bhowanipur, Your most obedient servant, 
The 16th March, 1892. (Sd.) Asutosh Mookerjee 


(One of the.F.A.. Examiners in 
English). 
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Office of the Registrar, 
Calcutta University, 
Senate House, ` 

The 22nd March, 1892. .- 


The undersigned: has the honour, by direction of the Vice- 
Chancellor and Syndicate, to request that the gentlemen appointed 
to look over answers to the English prose paper set at-the recent F. A. 
Examination, will «meet without delay and decide upon a uniform 
system of marking under rule 9-of the General Rules ceo to the 
Examination in Arts. mE 

(Sd.) A, M. Nash 
: : Registrar 

The meeting of the Syndicate held on the ‘above -date capes 
this matter (Sir Gooroodass Hamel oa; Vice- comes was in chair): 
Resólved— ` 5 y E E 

(Babu Asutosh' Múkhopadhyay dissenting). 

-. That the Syndicate consider the conduct of --Babu-” Asutosh 
Mookerjee, examiner in English- at the F.A, Examination--unjusti- : 
fiable, and desire to put on record their strong’ disapprobation of at. 

Dr. Nash, Registrar, however, left this. country sometime” after- 
wards. It was not known whether the above incident had any thing to 
do with his a his post and leaving this country. ` 


- 


em o 


THE POLITICS OF MACHIAVELLI 
Dr. Raw CHANDRA GUPTA, M.A. (Pol. Se. de Philo.), Ph.D.* 


The Kenaissance, though it produced no important theoretical 
philosopher, produced one man of supreme eminence in “political 
philosophy : Niccolo Machiaveili. It is the custom to be shocked by 
him, and he certainly is sometimes shocking. But many other men 
would be equally shocking if they were equally free from humbug. 
\His political philosophy is scientific and empirical, based upon his 
own experience of affairs, concerned to set forth the means to assigned 
ends, regardless of the question whether the ends are to be considered 
good or bad.) When, on the occasion, he allows himself to mention 
the ends that he desires, they are such as we can all applaud. “Much 
of the conventional obloquy that attaches to his name is due to the 
indignation of hypocrites who hate the frank avowal of evil-doing. 
There remains, it is generally true, a good deal that genuinely demands 
criticism, but in this he is an expression of his age. Such intellectual 
honesty about political dishonesty would have been hardly possible 
at any other time or in any other country, except perhaps in Greece 
among men who owed their theoretical education to the sophists and 
their practical training to the wars of petty states which, in classical 
‘Greece as in Renaissance Italy, were the political accompaniment of 
individual genius. 

Machiavelli (1469-1527) was one of the three great writers 
produced by Italy in the sixteenth century—Machiavelli, Ariosto and 
Tasso. He was .the son of a Florentine lawyer, who was neither rich 
nor poor, and who held a minor post in the government. When he was 
in his twenties, Savonarola dominated Florence ; his miserable end 
evidently made a great impression on Macliavelli, for he remarked 
that ‘‘all armed prophets have conquered and unarmed ones failed,” 
proceeding -to give Savonarola as an instance of the latter class. On 
the other side, he mentioned Moses, Cyrus, Theseus and Romulus. 
It is typical of Renaissance that Christ is not mentioned. 

From’ his boyhood, Machiavelli had an absorbing interest in 
politics, the technique of influence, the chess of power. Immediately 
after Savonarola’s execution in 1498, when he was twenty-nine years 
of age, he was appointed secretary to the Dieci della Guerra—Council 


* Dept. of Pol, Sc., Govt, Aris & Com¡College, Indore, at present working as a 
Sr, Research Fellow of U. G. C. at Madras University, 
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of Ten for war—and held that post for fourteen years. Machiavelli 
was of the view that-a national militia’ should be formed with good 
equipment and training and that it should serve as the last firm line 
of the republic’s defence; ` After long ‘hesitation, the government 
accepted his plan and empowered Machiavelli to execute it. In 1512 
Julius II, furious against Florence of having’ refused to join in 
expelling the French from Italy, ordered the armies of the Holy 
League to suppress Florence. Florence was taken and Machiavelli. 
lost both his reputation and governmental post. Unfortunately at 
this time he was supposed to be involved in a plot to re-establish 
the Republic. He was exiled from Florence. Ho retired to a farm 
in the country, where he devoted himself to rustic employments and 
to literature, and his most important works: were produced it in this 
period of his life. 


Machiavelli became an author for want of ioe occupation : 
His most famous work, The Prince, was written in 1513, and 
dedicated to Lorenzo the Second, since he hoped (vainly, as it proved) 
to win the favour of the Medici. Its tone is perhaps partly due to 
this practical purpose ; his longer work, the Discourses, which he was 
writing at(the same time, is markedly ‘more republican and more 
liberal ~ He says at the beginning of The. Prince that he will not 
speak of republics in‘ this book, since he has dealt with them else- 
where. Those who do not read also the Discourses. are i to eR & 
very one-sided view of his doctrine. 


C Writing in the age of Alexander VI- and. J ulitis Il, of Caesar 
Borgia and Medici, he- realized that contemporary politics was not 
based on good Christian ethics but on self-interest. {The Italian society 
of the 16th Century, though intellectually brilliant -and artistically 
_creative,. was a prey to the- worst ' political corruption - arid 
moral degeneration. Injustice, cruelty and murder were the ways 
of government ; faith and trathfulness had little place’ in the conduct 
of people ; force and craft had become ithe master-keys to success 
and selfishness, profligacy and debauchery were running rampant. 
It was a society which illustrated Aristotle’s saying that ““man, when 
separated from law and justice, is the worst of all animals,”]) 

The beginning: of the 16th century witnessed a revolution which 
sought to transfer '“the allegiance of the human spirit from clerical 
to civil aubhority:"”? Medieval institutions had to give place to new 


1. Sabine: A History of Political Theory (London, 1944), p. 388, 
2° Piggis in Cambridge Modern History, Vol. III- `` 
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institutions in conformity with the spirit of the time. The Sacerdotum 


- vanished as a power and the church was reduced to the position of a 


voluntary association or a partner of national government. During 
this period there gradually emerged the institution of absolute monarchy 
as the prevailing form of government in western Europe. In contrast 
to this, the Italy of Machiavelli presented a picture of disunity and 
disrupted monarchy, The States of Venice, Florence, Naples, Milan 


and the papal states were pitted against one another in internecine 


wars and conflicts, and no power appeared strong enough to unite the 
whole country. To Machiavelli who was deeply influenced by these 
conditions, therefore, it was supremely important that Italy should 
be consolidated as a strong power under an absolute monarch. 
Machiavelli’s writings do not belong to the domain of political 
theory. He writes mainly of the mechanics of government of the 
means by which the states may be made strong; of the policies by 
which they can expand their power and of the errors that lead to 
their decay or destruction. Itis, as Prof, Laski says, “a grammar . 
of power for the use of the sixteenth century Italy’’. Building upon 
his observation and experience, he explained with realism and 
incisiveness the way in which alone, as he knew contemporary Italy, 
the state could be made strong and enduring. He did not enquire 
whether it was right to attain position in that way; nor did he 
consider that other and better ways did not exist. He sought two 
essential things: first, the rules to enable a person to realize his will 
in a world where. such realization, without regard to its 
moral character, was the highest ambition; and second, now, 
in a world of fraud, force and passion to maintain what one has 
obtained. Political and military measures are his sole concern 
and he divorces these from all moral, religious and social con- 
siderations except for the purposes of political expediency. The 
prince must “know well how to use both the beast and the man”. 
“Right and wrong have nothing to do with government.’’ Success 
justifies all means, for success brings power, unity and stability: 


' Beyond this criterion or success Machiavelli refused to go. He. puts 


his position lucidly in these words : “A prince, therefore, who desires 
to maintain himself must learn to be not always good, but to be so or 
not as necessity may arise. For, all things considered, it will be 
found that some things that seem like virtue will lead you to ruin -if 
you follow them ; whilst others that apparently are vices, result in 


your safety and well-being”.* And again he says: “Many have 
3 The Prince, Chap. 15. : 
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pictured republics and principalities which in fact have never been 
known or seen, for how one lives, is so far distant from.how oue ought 
to live, that he who neglects what is done for what ought to be done, 
sooner effects his ruin than his preservation...hence it is necessary 
for a prince who wishes to hold his own to know to do wrong and to 
make use of it or not according to necessity. The prince Leviathan 
of Machiavelli is not to concern himself with standards of rightness or 
religion in realising bis aim. He has to be very shrewd and diplo- 
matic, to be good or. bad as occasjon demands and to use force 
without the consideration of its moral validity. The test by which. he 
judges the actions of rulers is their ultimate success in obtaining, 
preserving and increasing their power. Thus politics becomes an end 
in itself and means are sacrificed for attaining it. 

The Prince seems to be very explicit in repudiating received 
morality where the conduct of rulers is concerned. A ruler will 
perish if he is always good ; he must be as cunning as a fox and as 
fierce as a lion. There is a chapter (XVIII) entitled “In What Way 
Princes Must Keep Faith’. We-learn that he should keep faith 
when it pays to do so, but not otherwise. He should be mercifal, 
faithful, humane, religious and upright, but his mind should remain 
so balanced that were it needful not to be so, he should be able and 
know how to. change to the contrary. As prince cannot observe all 
those rules of conduct in respect whereof men are accounted good, 
being often forced, in order to preserve his princedom, to act in 
opposition to good faith, charity, humanity and religion. He must, 
therefore, keep his mind ready to shift as the winds and tides of fortune 
turn. A prince should be careful that nothing ever escapes his lips 
which is not replete with the five qualities above named, so that to see 
and hear him, one would think him the embodiment of mercy, good. 
faith; integrity, kindliness and religion. 

The essence of Machiavellianism is not merely that it supplies a 
system of technical rules for the acquisition and maintenance of 
power. Such a system of rules would not necessarily involve a 
reversal of moral standards. Machiavelli's Prince is in part just such 
a technical treatise; but his notion of virtue makes it something much 
more than this. It is not. open to him to say: “These are the means 
by which power may be attained: whether or not a virtuous man will 
employ them will depend of course upon the question whether their 
employment in a given set of circumstances would conform to the 

4 The Prince, XV. l 
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Natural . Law (or to the rule of right and wrong)”. The attainment of 
power is itself a proof of virbue and Machiavelli apparently recognised 
no other standard by which virtue is to be judged. The counsels of . 
the ‘prince’ are thus not merely technical rules: they purport to be 
rules for the exercise of ‘virtue’: and a reversal of moral values is 
involved in the substitution of this notion or virtue for the other. 

This divorce between politics and ethics, or politics and religion 
has been vehemently criticised by the writers.. Such an attempt to 
divorce religion or ethics from politics appears to be unethical to a 
common reader also. But this is not the correct evaluation of 
Mechiavelli’s political ideas. This is one-sided view of his doctrine, 
which we generally draw by reading his book, The Prince. 

The Prince was written by Machiavelli with some definite 
purpose, and its tone is entirely different from tbat of the Discourses, 
which he had written at the same time./ He regarded Italy of his 
time as the example of a corrupt society and hence he stated that 
when the necessary virtues had decayed, there was no possibility 
either of restoring them or of carrying on orderly government without 
them, except by despotic power. He had in mind the necessity of 
the existence of a strong and unified Italy, which during his lifetime, 
as for many centuries longer, had remained divided politically. Asa 
student of practical politics, hé sought to determine the workings of a 
real, not of an ideal, political life./ The Prince is concerned to 
discover, from history and from contemporary events, how principalities 
are won, bow they are held, and how they are lost} Fifteenth 
century lialy afforded a multitude of examples, both great and small, 
Few rulers were legitimate ; even the Popes, in many cases, secured 
election by corrupt means. The rules for achieving success were not 
quite the same as they became, when times grew more settled, for no 
one was shocked by cruelties and treacheries which would have 
disqualified a man in the eighteenth or the nineteenth century. 
Perhaps our age, again, can better appreciate Machiavelli, for some 
‘of the most notable successes of our time have been achieved by 
methods as base as any employed in Renaissance Italy. He would 
have applauded, as an artistic. connoisseur in statecraft, Hitler’s 
Reichstag fire, his purge of the party in 1984, and his breach of faith 


+ 


after Munich. | 
In fact, behind nearly everything that Machiavelli said was his 


assumption that human nature is selfish, and that the effective motives 
on which a statesman must rely are egoistic, such as the desire for 
security in the masses and the desire for power in rulers. Government 


Panl m o al iri — 


A 
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is founded upon the weakness and insufficiency of the individual, 
who is unable to protect himself against the aggression of other 


- individuals unless supported by the power of the state. Men 


are always lu a condition of strife and competition which threatens 
open anarchy unless restrained by the force behind the law. He 


frequently remarked that “‘men are in general bad, and that the 


wiser ruler will construct bis policies on this assumption’. We, 
therefore, conclude that governments and politics are only the re- 
flection of human nature. Human nature being what it is, politics 
would remain the same as Machiavelli described it. Some social 
scientists and psychologists have come to the conclusion that there 
are certain instincts, urges and passions in man which are ineradicable. 
Human nature, they say, has not changed for the last two thousand 
years. To Machiavelli also, human nature is unchanging. “Wise 
men say’’, he writes, “not without reason that whoever wishes to 
foresee the future must consult the past; for human events ever 
resemble those of preceding times. This arises from the fact that 
they are produced by men who have been, and ever will be, animated 
by the same passions; and thus they must necessarily have the same 
results’. Such a view of human nature involves two basic errors. 
Firstly, it is absurd to assume that human nature is something fixed 
and immutable. It is a determinist view and such views which 
Prof. K. Popper calis as “historicist”” are an obstacle to a rational 


approach to the problems of the social, economic and political 


reconstruction. Secondly, it is of little avail to merely say that such 
and such is human nature, that love for power and domination, 
selfishness, acquisitiveness, envy and rage are. the main springs of 
human action. The problem, after knowing these, is how to 
transmute and sublimate them into something good. 


But in spite of his defective understanding of human nature and 
his preference for political virtues in place of moral or religious 
virtues, it is to be frankly admitted that Machiavelli never despised 
religion and that he was not immoral and irreligious in his politics, 
Those who expect him to do so will be surprised to read the title of a 
chapter in his Discourses: “The importance of giving religion a 
prominent influence in a state, and how Italy was ruined because she 
failed in this respect through the conduct of the church of Rome.” 
We can also examine his remark :.‘‘Princes 4nd Republics who wish 
to maintain themselves free from corruption must above all things 


| Discourses, IIT, 43. 
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preserve the purity of all religious observances and treat them with 
proper reverence; for there is no greater indication of the ruin of a 
country than to see religion contemned”.* [He regarded church as 
necessary for the health and prosperity of a state. He knew that a 
state could not flourish if the citizens were induced to serve it solely 
by fear of such punishment as the ruler could inflict. As such, 
Machiavelli accepted religion in, general but was against the evil 
effects of Christianity. ! “The observance of religious institutions,” he 
says, “is the cause of the greatness of the republics; disregard of 
these institutions produces the ruin of the states”. He had respect 
for religious institutions but he disliked Christianity as it was practised 
in his time. He excoriated it as having failed to make good citizens. 
It diverted too much attention to heaven and enfeebled men by 
preaching the feminine virtues. The rebellion of Voltaire, Diderot, 
Paine, Darwin, Spencer, and Renan against Christianity was quite 
different than that of Machiavelli. They rejected the theology of 
Christianity but admired the Christian moral code. On the contrary, 
Machiavelli accepted its theology but rejected its ethic, its conception of 
goodness as gentleness, humility, non-resistance ; its love of peace and 
its denunciation of war. For his part, he preferred the Roman ethic 
based upon the principle that the safety of the people or state is the 
supreme law.* 


‘Where it is an absolute question of the welfare of our country, 
we must admit of no considerations of justica or injustice, of mercy or 
cruelty, of praise or ignominy; but putting all else aside we must 
adopt whatever course will save the nation’s existence and liberty”. 
Alexander VI never did, nor thought of, anything but cheating and 
yet he was eminently popular and successful. Romulus was equally 
justified in killing his brother for the sake of unity in the government. 
Frauds, cruelties and crimes committed in order to preserve one’s 
country are “honourable frauds'”, “‘glorious crimes’’. There is no 
eternal or natural law, no right universally agreed upon and hence, 
thought Machiavelli, politics in the sense of statesmanship must be 
held completely independent of morality. | Morality and religion are 
at best, instruments of politics. This is what a modern politician or a 
statesman thinks of morality and religion. Ifa modern politician is 
justified in either separating morality and religion from politics or ir 
subordinating them to it, Machiavelli was equally right in bolding 

6 Discourses, Chap. XII. 
7 Ibid., 1-11-12. 


8 Will Durant : Story of Civilization (Volume V} Renaissance, p. 558, 
9 Discourses, IlI, pp. 41-42. 
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politics above morality and religion for the purpose of the unity of the 
government or of the nation.) Only a staunch moralist or a redeemed. 
religious man will not accept such a view of the superiority of politics, 
because he interprets life in a metaphysical sense and, as such, he is 
never attracted by earthly virtue of power, fame, glory or national 
unity and etc, But Machiavelli was not a saint. {He was an ordinary 
human being, who was moved by the force of the circumstances of his 
time and who was much more interested in the rebuilding of his 
country, Italy, which had lost its glory and strength and had become 
politically divided. He never attempted to idealize the state, but, on 
the contrary, he was concerned with the actual state of affairs and 
did his best for the greatness of Italy in the face of peculiar circum- 
stances of his time. Further, Machiavelli, as said earlier, did not 
neglect totally the importance of religion in the life of a nation, but 
was conscious of the role which it plays in harmonizing the social -and 
political life of the people» 
_ However, the question is ultimately one of power. To achieve 
a political end, power of one kind or another, is necessary. This plain 
fact is concealed by slogans, such as “right will prevail’ or “the 
triumph of evil is short-lived’. If the side that you think right 
prevails, that is because it has superior power. It is true that 
power, often depends upon opinion, and opinion upon propaganda. ; 
it is true, also that it is an advantage in propaganda to seem more 
virtuous than your adversary, and that one way of seeming virtuous 
isto be virtuous. For this reason, if may sometimes happen that 
victory goes to the side which ‘has the most of what the general 
public considers to be virtua, We must concede to Machiavelli that 
this was an impor tant element in the growing power of the church 
during the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, as well as in 
the success of the Reformation in the sixteenth century. But there 
are important limitations. In the first place, those who have seized 
power can, by controlling propaganda, cause their party to appear 
virjuons © no one, for example, could mention the sins of Alexander 
VI in a New York or Boston public school. In the second place, 
there are chaotic periods during which obvious kaavery frequently 
succeeds ; the period of Machiavelli was one of them, In such times, 
there tends to be a rapidly growing cynicism, which makes man forgive 
anything provided it pays. Even in such times, as Machiavelli 
himself accepted, it is desirable to present an appearance of vue 
before the ignorant public. 

Also, Machiavelli accepted the superiority of Republics over 
princedoms in his book, Discourses, In this work, republics are 
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distinguished from princedoms as free states from unfree, and are 
declared to be superior to the latter both in their essential nature and in 
many particular advantages. “The voice of the people,” he said. 
“is the voice of God’’. In the election of their magistrates they make 
far better choice than princes ; and no people will ever be persuaded 
to eect a man of infamous character and corrupt habits to .any ‘post 
of dignity, to which a prince is easily influenced in a thousand 
different ways. If we compare the faults of a people with those of 
princes, as well as their respective good qualities, we shall find the 
people vastly superior ‘in the making of laws, and in the forming-of 
civil institutions and new statutes and ordinances, the people are 
superior in maintaining those institutions, laws and ordinances, which 
certainly place them on a par with those who established them. He 
was of the view that-the people were guilty of fewer excesses than 
the: prince, and that..the errors of the people were of less importance 
-and therefore more easily remedied. . | 
Machiavelli thought. of the state on the analogy of a living 
organic body.. A state is made a state by a certain structure of 
organization, as the body is made an organism by a similar structure 
among its parts. In the state this structure is composed of the laws 
and institutions by which the people are governed, and the difference 
between a free state and an unfree state depends, according to 
Machiavelli, upon whether the citizens conform to these laws spontane- 
ously or by compulsion. The unfree state is like a diseased body, 
. of which the organs require to .be compelled by the ministrations of 
a doctor to play their proper parts within the system. The free state 
is like a healthy body in which the parts keep in order naturally, and 
do not need to be reduced to order by means of a medical regime. 
Viewed in this way, Machiavelli’s philosophy of the state, as it 
was, cannot be considered. fully inimical to the civilizing forces of 
man as Juaski thought, although there are chances of misunderstanding 
the former’s doctrine. If the state has a moral basist? and it’ 
essentially stands for a moral purpose and if moral purpose of the 
state means the social welfare or the widest possible fulfilment of 
the material and cultural needs and desires of the people, then 
Machiavelli’s Discourses gives a .sufficient proof of his consciousness 
towards this idea] of the state. His preference for a princedom is 
0 "The state a based cn a common conviction about a right order of human relations 
and the obligatory nature of the order ” (E. Barker : Principles of Social € Pol. Theory, 
j ar possesses power beca'ise ib has duties. It sado enable men, at least potentially, 


to realize the best, that is in themselves......[he state accordingly is subjeet to a moral test 
of adequacy.’ (H.J. Laski, A Grammar of Politics, pp. 27-28.) 
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purely conditional. Where virtue is lacking and people are corrupt 
and they have no respect for laws, it becomes necessary, according to 
Machiavelli, to establish some superior power which, with a royal 
hand, and with full and absolute powers, may put a curb upon the 
excessive ambition and corruption of the powerful. Otherwise, a free 
state, as described above, is definitely far superior to an unfree state. 
A strong prince, with a coercive authority, is needed only under pecu- 
liar circumstances. This appears to be quite sound an convincing. 


Machiavelli was the product of Italy of the 15th Century which 
had become an asylum of power-politics. There was no political 
unity, and, as such, it was open to external interference. [ts unity 
and greatness were in danger. Machiavelli realized the urgent need 
of the then Italy in order to save it from ruin. He, therefore, wrote 
his famous book, The Prince. In The Prince he worked 
out philosophy of avery strong king, who was not to be bound by 
the moral standards of the people. But his king or prince was not an 
‘irresponsible one who never cared for the well-being of his citizens. 
Machiavelli was quite emphatic on this point. He said -that the 
prince should be feared, but not hated by the citizens. Further, the 
prince must patronize the distinguished ability in the fine arts, and 
must liberally encourage the useful arts of commerce and agriculture. 
The prince must embrace every opportunity to develop a reputation 
for exalted purposes and character. 


Hence it cannot be argued that Machiavelli had no respect for 
morality and religion, and that he tried to create a king as strong as ' 
a ruthless dictator, having no responsibilities towards his subjects. 
There seems to be nothing objectionable in his republics wich he 
discussed at length in his famous book, Discourses on the First Decade 
of Titus Livius, and considered superior to princedoms Machiavelli’s 
princedom too, the idea of which he worked out under the peculiar 
circumstances of Italy of his time, is a lawful and responsible state. 
A good prince, according to him, must respect the laws of the state. 
and as such, his authority must accept certain limitations at least in 
practice, if not in theory. 

Nevertheless, Machiavelli’s political thinking is.in one or the 
other respect sumewhat shallow. He had a passion for aggran- 
dizement. If for Plato, as it was also for Gandhi, the impulse to 
aggrandizement was a symptom of disease, for Machiavelli, on the 
contrary, it was the symptom and natural consequence of health in a 
state. This passion for territorial expansion of the state is equally 
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traceable in both of his books, The Prince and Discourses. Also, 
Machiavelli was occupied with great lawgivers, such as Lycurgus and 
Solon, who wanted to create a community all in. one piece, with. 
little regard to what had gone before. The conception of a community 
as an organic growth, which the statesmen can only effect to a limited 
extent, is in the main modern, and has been greatly strengthened by 
the theory of evolution. This conception is not to be found in 
Machiavelli any more than in Plato. 


It might, however, be maintained that the evolutionary view of 
society, though true in the past, is no longer applicable, but must 
for the present and the future, be replaced by a much more mecha- 
nistic view. In Russia and Germany new societies have been 
created, in much the same way as the mythical Lycurgus was supposed 
to have created the Spartan polity. The ancient lawgiver is a 
terrifying reality. To quote Russell, “The world has become more 
like that of Machiavelli than it was, and the modern man who hopes 
to refute his philosophy must think more deeply than seemed necessary 
in the nineteenth century.’’?? | 


11 B. Russell: A History of Western Philosophy. (George Allen € Unwin Ltd., London, 
2nd impressitn, 1947), p. 532, l 


EDUCATION IN INDIA IN PRESENT 
EMERGENCY SITUATION 


SHAMSUDDIN 


The barbarous and brutal attack of China on our north-east frontier | 
has not only disturbed the peace of this country but has given a rude 
shock to the whole humanity. In fact we have been taken aback by the 
enemy at the time when we were most busy working out our plans for the 
national prosperity and peace and had not even dreamt of war. We were 
preaching the policy of Pancha-Sheel and peaceful co-existence. Since the 
dawn of independence ovr mission has been pacifism not only for India but 
for the whole humanity. But to our great surprise, the Imperialistic 
China, the war-manger, has ‘not only inflicted a treacherous stab on 
BHARAT but to all peace-loving nations of the world. 


Thank God! though not much prepared for war, even then the zealous 
rise of the loyal and patriotic citizens of India has served as an eye 
opener for the enemy. Today the whole nation has thrown herself, heart 
and soul to organise the defence of the country. Besides preparing for 
war, the nation is also busy organising for the civil peace and prosperity 
of the country. At this hour, besides man-power and material resources, 
the country needs strong “educational organisation to raise the inner 
strength and power of the nation. Here a few humble suggestions regarding 
the shape of education at the present emergency situation are being made. 

Education plays an important role in building up the civil defence 
organisation of the country. During normal time of peace, the work of 
education goes on slowly and steadily and we wait patiently to see the 
results of our prolonged efforts in the direction of educating the people. 
But during war time we cannot afford to give so much time. Here we will 
have to speed up and achieve our objectives within the shortest possible 
time at our disposal. We will have to pay attention to the needs of the 
hour in order of their preference. 


In fact the shape of education in India during the emergency period 
would be much different from what it was during the peace time. During 
war time trained man-power and material resources are much needed, People 
have to sacrifice their self-interests for the welfare of the nation. They 
have to be careful and vigilant towards the vicious propaganda and harmful 
activities of the enemy. To meet this, the national morale has to be 
built up and the patriotic fervour has tobe kept at high pitch. Here 
educational institutions should come forward and undertake this impor- 
tant task. 
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The teachers should mobilise their influence for building civil morale 
through their institutions. They should arrange to meet students daily 
in assembly time and give them knowledge of the day to day happenings 
of the war and the important events in the “country. National feeling 
should be aroused in their hearts. The students in turn should be 
asked to spread thei: knowledge iv their bouse and “neighbourhood. 
Besides the teachers should play active part in educating public 
opinion and raising and sustaining their civil morale by their active 
participation in the community. They can also organise programmes 
and activities: in their schools and invite. people to participate in them. 
Thus teachers can help a lot in educating and en sas the public 
by using their personal influence. 


The «schools in rural areas should specially arrange for keeping the 
illiterate well informed as regards day to day developments in the 
country and abroad. Radio sets in schools can best be made use 
of in this direction. The news broadcast in assemblies of villagers be 
arranged in open places and important talks given by the leaders of the . 
country be made accessible to them. Some of the speeches and talks can 
` easily be tape-recorded and reproduced before the large gatherings in rural 
areas at evenings when the country-folk are free from their day’s work. 
For the literate and educated people informational literature may be supplied 
by the teachers of rural schools. If healthy literature of national impor- 
tance is found to be in English, it may be translated in simple Hindi and 
spread among the masses. All this will really help in educating and en- 
lightening country people and they will be considerably free from perverse 
propaganda or panic so common in war times. 


The schools and colleges should make best use of timely zeal and 
enthusiasm of their youth. I:stea of letting them wonder in streets shout- 
ing slogans, they should be engaged in constructive programmes of national 
defence. Suitable national defence projects may be prepared by the schools 
and colleges and students .be encouraged to participate. Various bodies 
of students may be organised into social and national service corps under 
teachers in-charge so as to get the work done on holidays or in their leisure 
hours. a | 
To equip the country with trained man-power to meet the need of 
military and civil defence, National Cadet Corps should be introduced in 
every Higher Secondary School. At college level it should be made com- 
pulsory. Thus the training of National Cadet Corps in junior division for 
high schools will help the youth in devel-ping wholesome physique, character 
and personality and will cultivate sense of discipline, unity and keen interest 
in national defence. The training in senior divisions at college level, 
besides, will form a reserve force well trained and worth recruiting in army 
whenever need be. Thus schools and colleges will help for forming a strong: 
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second line of defence for the country. As it will take some time to provide 
adequate trained military personnel to enable the youth to get regular train- 
ing N.C.C., a preliminary arrangement of physical training can immediately 
_ be started in every educational institution. At least five hours per week 
should be devoted for this purpose. The training in: this should include 
drill, marching etc. with special emphasis on physical strength and effi- 

ciency of action at all situations. This will go a long way in building a strong 


and disciplined youth force in the country to be utilised in all emergenoy 
_ defence measures. | 


Besides, the schools aña also give impetus to the boy scout and girl 
guide movements which play a very important role in the civil defence of 
the country. The teachers, with a training of a short term, can easily under- 
take'this work in schools. This will train boys.and girls in the art of leader- 
ship, unity and social service. They will be accustomed to outdoor camp 
life of hardship at all situations of emergency. Their training in First 
Aid will be of great value for the civil defence programme. The schools 


should therefore take immediate steps to organise this scout and girl guide 
movement on large scale. 


War time always needs scientists and techniciaas. To meet this pia 
short term courses in universities, technical and vocational institutions, tea- 
chers’ training colleges and Higher Secondary Schools should be organised. 
These trained people will help in speeding up the production of material 
required for the defence of the country. The Educational and Vocational 

Guidance units of schools should also organise career ¡information service 
to facilitate recruiting of suitable persons for defence needs. 


The schools should organise social welfare units to fascilitate the work 
of government as regards the supply of food mat: aial, clothes and other 
articles required by the Jawans on the front. Besides, the school should as 
well make arrangements for the boarding, lodging and education of the 
children of persons who have lost their lives in active service, 


In my opinion, the above suggestions, if brought into practice, can 
go a long way in couping with present urgency of time in the face of the 
Chinese attack on our north-east frontiers. It will surely bring about hopeful 
results and ultimate victory of BHARAT and anihilation. of Chinese bar- 


barous herds that are not only disturbing the peace of India but also the 
whole humanity at large. | 


t 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF HUMAN | 
SOCIETY 


M. C. GHOSE 


Lecturer, Teachers’ Training Department, Calcutta University 


- All conceivable forms of human developments have. emanated 
from those inclinations, activities, ideas and feelings in which man 
has taken keen interest. Interests have always guided the. course of 
the march of progress of man and his society. I consider sig 
- Categories of Interests to be basic not only for the enrichment of the 
individual life of man but also for the development of all his social 
qualities and conditions which we call civilization ; these Categories 
consist of Interests of man in— ; 

(1) the biological needs of food and sex; 

(2) the formation of family and a variety of other forms of social 
groups; | - | 

(3) the procurement of various kinds of security; 

(4) the continuation of natural activities and the utilization of 
experiences of the life of man; 

(5) the development of the feelings of commonalty and 
individuality; and di 

(6) the generation of countless forms of spirituality in the life 
of man. À 

All these six Categories of Interests did not exist even in their 
elementary forms, during the primitive days of man ; they grew in 
number and in more and more elaborated forms along with. the progress 
of man. Even civilized men today passon to the higher stages of 
development through their activities in connection with these 
interests. 

The first two categories of (hent interests, viz. the interest in. 
biological needs of food and sex and the interest in the formation of 
family and otber forms of social groups are so very basic that ìn some 
form or other, they are present even in lower forms of life. Interest 
in the procurement of security in man finds expression in his struggle 
for securing shelter, health, wealth, etc. Even the inclination of man 
to collect and utilize various forms of practical information and 
knowledge is indicative of this interest in his life, i 
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Man's natural attraction for play, his urge for taking to 
constructive and creative activities and his desire to acquire experience, 
knowledge, skill and wisdom are some of the indications which go-to 
show that his interest in certain forms of activities for the utilization 
of the experiences of these activities works as a drive in his life. 

The presence of the opposite spirits of aggression and submission, 
the feelings of social prestige and individual prominence, the sympathe- 
tic attitude towards both creative activities and traditions or Zeitgeists 
in man decidedly proves that the feelings of individuality and 
commonalty are. natural in his life. The development of these 


feelings along with the establishment of a sort of coordination--or 


balance between these has led man on to bis path of! progress. Man’s 
interest in the development of his feelings of individuality . and 


commonalty is intimately connested with his own ‘development, beth 


A and social. 

Man has a strong desire to. go beyond the world of senses ; it is 
this desire which drove him to devise the technique. of Ideas and to 
form a world of abstract coucepts of right and wrong, truth, beauty 
and goodness, divinity, eternity and God and the like nel opened a 
new avenue for his thinking process. Man's interest in the deve- 
_, lopment of this form of spirituality in his life has helped him to become 


great. 


uncongenial traits and the introduction of certain ‘healthy dnd worthy 


traits that modern societies can be made more progressive and moré-, 


congenial for human living. I suggest a series of twelve MAJOR 
IDEAS for the improvement of modern societies which an poues 
from various blemishes. 


It is through the miete elimination or modification of certain - 


` 


I. The peculiar form of keen struggle of advanzed societies, in“ 
the shape of competition without’ cooperation, has consistently ” 


developed the feelings of insecurity and uneertainty in the mind of 


wodern man. Ana the effect of this sense of insecurity has been the - 


growth of mental paralysis which holds back the\natural process. of’ 


the mental development of man. This is how our civilized societies 
today have developed the tendency to go against the real. progress. of 


their own people by generating an an excessive and:: brútal 


form of competition. 


The spirits of cooperation and compassion are, indispensable- for 
human social life for its progressive continuity towards the ultimate 
goal of human perfection and happiness. But’ compassion ^ has - 


decreased enormously in. social. life.. And -cooperation : is’ visible only- ` 
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when it holds out rewards or gains to selected groups or - individuals. 
concerned; it now never grows out of the human feeling of 
compassion. - Compassion is not pity; if is that social feeling 
which by generating the spirits of love and cooperation stands as 
the primemover of the social forces which control and effect the 
progressive development of social groups. Compassion, perhaps, is 
the most basic social virtue. 

Cooperation, like compassion, owes its life to the basic urge of 
coordination ; unification is the purpose which both of them serve in 
the long run. And cooperation is the natural trait of human society, 
which has been instrumental in effecting all human progress and the 
development of all those qualities of man that are characteristically 
his own. Even the spiritual development of man has grown out of 
his cooperative living. Human happiness, joy and inspiration have 
also gained their meaning and significance only under cooperative 
social conditions. And I am of opinion that man's love for his society 
has continuously ‘increased because of the progressive development of 
the. spirits of cooperation and compassion in his society. 

Man’s life is saturated with social thoughts and considerations 
which he cannot evade even when he is away from his society ; these 
thoughts and. considerations invade him in his solitude and in his 
dreams. It is only under pathological conditions that man wants to- 
run away from his society; but even then he creates his own 
imaginary society and seems to enjoy its fictitious. relations and 
intercourses. But the importance of cooperation in human life lies 
not merely in the fact of its being a natural tendency in social man; 
its importance is real because of its being the source of all social 
bliss. Human society lives and thrives by cooperation. Civilized 
life becomes impossible when man ceases to get all forms of direct 
and indirect cooperation from his fellow creatures. The urge to build 
up and keep up the continuity of social relations with the aid of the 
spirit of cooperation is so very natural in man that he becomes 
unhappy when he is debarred from making social contacts and 
communications with his fellow individuals. Solitary imprisonment: 
is generally a severe form of punishment for man ; and social 
non-cooperation if directed judiciously against a wrong- -doer may serve 
to be the most effective method tor his rectification, The moral, . 
sublime and sober effects of non-cooperation when it is properly 
utilized for fighting against an evil accrue from the fact of its being - 
based upon common)y accepted forms of justice and its freedom from 
thé poison : of personal..vindictiveness. It. is the force of moral. - 
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vigour “which can lead individuals to cooperate to go against an 
individual or a group with a view to fighting. an injustice. If we can 
accept democracy as the best form of social living there ig no reason 
why we should not have faith in the democratic form of punishment 
in the shape of non- cooperation for tackling: those social problems for - 
the solution of which punishment seems to be indispensable. Recti- 
fication should be the ultimate aim of all punishment in the society -of 
man. And we can possibly banish war by accepting the judicious 
use of non-cooperation in thé field of social conflicts, But from the 
point of view of this and other considerations the! most basic action 
for the banishment of war and the establishment of enduring peace . in 
human society is the formation of a ‘‘Society. of Nations” consisting 
of right- -minded and intellectual representatives of nations. Only 
Philosophers can guide the destiny of man properly ; | only such men 
can have the idea of a single society for man and can work for his . 
peace, happiness and salvation. z 

IL. Modern society is prone to give emphasis upon intelligence, 
and not on good life. Good life is always valuable for social living but 
intelligence is valuable only when it is correctly guided. All anti- 
social activities have always been started by intelligent persons with 
their intelligence wrongly utilized. The harassment of. normally . 
simple people by so-called intelligent persons is a common feature of. 
modern societies. More active forms-of laws, regulations and social . 
conventions should be built up for protecting common people from 
being exploited, harassed or bullied by such persons. Intelligence. 
becomes a social liability when 16 is not properly directed. 

TII.. The opinion of the majority is today considered: worthy and 
worthwhile ; when necessary it is also accepted for its practical 
applications and uses. Under -the present set up of our society 
it is possible, specially on account of the lack of a uniform 
distribution of the minimum essentials of knowledge and culture 
which are indispensable for democracy, that the:opinion of the 
majority may not always be unselfish and in keeping with the interests 
of minor groups of the community. The method * of arriving at 
decisions by voting under such conditions may thus easily become 
a process of. tyrannical rulé of the majority. The most effective 
contrivance for protecting minor groups and individuals' from it is to 
encourage the development of conventional liberty in the lives of 
individuals in society. The gradual development of individual 
freedom in life is an indication of the progressive advancement of 
human society. It is such freedom which creates responsibility for 
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building up the spirit of democracy inacommunity. And democracy 
is a social way of life, which fosters not only individual development 
but also social consolidation. But the imposition of democracy upon an 
inadequately advanced-society may bring about its disintegration. 

IV. Human civilization appeared at a certain stage of social 
development and under a peculiar condition of the mental life of man. 
It appeared when the exalted condition of his inspirations led him to 
dream of a far superior and enriched way of living and its worthwhile- 
ness in the life of man and encouraged him to take to thoughts that 
could transcend the limits of his physical existence. The establish- 
ment of civilization has, however, changed the nature of man ; it has 
developed certain mental traite which were unknown in the life of 
primitive man. Man cannot now live by bread alone ; his wants are 
at present not limited only to physical entities. If man bas created 
and elaborated Art, Poetry, Literature, Music, Philosophy, Religion 
and other speculative and imaginative branches of human knowledge 
it is because the activities in connection with the development of the 
contents of these have been naturally. attractive to him. The world 
of senses is too small for man ; to go beyond this world and to urgue 
the presence of objects and entities that cannot be seized by human 
sense organs, with the help of his powers of vision and imagination, 
seem to be the highest form of his mental pastime. Behind the back 
of all human creations lies the ability of man to visualize and to form 
imaginary pictures. And itis the practice of this peculiar form of 
mental activity that has made man spiritual in nature. The world 
of man is a world of ideas. . 
_ V. The lack of a proper tone is the fundamental defect from 
which the modern civilization suffers. It is the tone which coordinates 
and inspires human civilization to live and grow. Modern civilization 
is not without its forms of discipline. But these forms of discipline 
are not invigorated by the spirit of an adequate tone. Discipline and 
tone are not identical entities. They are neither similar nor the same ; 
yət either of them often induces the other to grow. But the influence 
of tone upon discipline is far greater and more desirable than that 
of discipline upon tone. Discipline can be established through rigid 
rules and regulations ; but tone depends for its formation upon lofty 
ideals of life, examplary modes of living and the like wei can 


- Inspire individuals in a social group. 


Religion up toa particular stage of development supplied the 
necessary tone in the life of man and his society. Religion may not 


come back in its former form ; it may change its appearance. But it 
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will always serve the same useful purpose in human society. The soul 
of religion is a form of human spirit which serves as.an ideal ; but tone 
which integrates and coordinates various elements in social groups 
gains its effective dynamism also from the ideal which it embodies. 
The tone which will pervade human society will. grow .out of the 
spirits of humanism, love and the social ideal of man. It is'tone 
which can enrich and inspire human life and can save it from being 
mechanical, monotonous and brutal. | 

VI. The fundamental difference between a society and a state 
is that thé former is natural and the latter artificial. But 
an artificiality can never be always a defect in itself. Art is. 
artificial : and in a sense all creations of man are artificial. But 
when an artificial object gains an improvement over its natural 
counterpart it becomes an object either of beauty or of utility. Society 
is the natura] counterpart of the state. And although the state has 
introduced many new elements into its structure, these elements 
have not been properly selected for effecting social improvements 
because the ideals of a society and the ideals of a state have always 
been kept asunder. In modern states the retention of the negative 
intention of punishment, thé paucity of organizations for the develop- 
ment of the spirit of cooperation among the people by. encouraging 
social ‘activities for social welfare, the lack of, arrangements. for 
adequately encouraging positively good social activities, the develop- 
ment of the spitit of ‘‘Realpolitik’? which depends more upon 
propaganda than upon justice and fairplay and the silent refusal of — 
the introduction of social hobbies and festivals and suitable leisures 
for participating in these are some of the indications which. definitely 
show that the siate is not mindful of the social development of its 
people. A Government is busy to keep. up its stability ; ; and the 
progress which-it generally seeks to achieve is the. economic advance- 
ment of its people. Real progress of man, however, must include 
moral, ethical, intellectual and spiritual developments also. Modern 
states cannot afford to encourage the spirits of humanism and inter- 
nationalism which are due to develop naturally along with the growth 
of civilization for they depend upon the growth of ai peculiar form of 
patriotism in which individuals of a nation are made to believe that 
they ate superior to individuals of other nations. A nation in a state in 
this way, learns to develop the attitude of belittling other nations even 
when it knows that its attitude is wholly wrong. Patriotism has a place 
in human -culture but this extremely selfish form of patriotism is 
detrimental to the interest of the progressive development of man 
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and his civilization. Statecraft can rightly become the art for the 
development of human culture and civilization only if the state is 
taken as a society and if all sociological processes, ideas and concepts 
are eneouraged and utilized for organizing its welfare. i 


VIT. The life of man certainly, is a gift of Nature but it is the 
` acceptance of the contributions of culture and education which goes 
to entich it to make it worthy, beautiful and barmonious in the world 
' of countless entities. The mind of man has a natural tendency to 
grow by co-ordination with social, moral, cultural and intellectual 
contents ; it is the process of this growth with its progressive 
development which stands as the process for the fulfilment of the 
life of man. The realization of life is a process although it is the 
goal for which the life of man struggles. 


VIII. Man is unique biologically ; his mind is such that in his 
heart of hearts, he craves more for his social, moral, cultural and 
intellectual advancements than for bis material prosperity. Man can 
never be satisfied only with his food ; material prosperity alone 
cannot completely satisfy him. His mind is after subjective, imagina- 
tive, intellectual and spiritual materials with which he loves to cO- 
ordinate and speculate for his creative activities for the natural 
expansion and elaboration of his mental life. And from the point 
of view of the growth of real civilization the development of material 
prosperity of man is less important than his mental development. 
Material prosperity in association with mental poverty is a dangerous 
thing. Almost all modern states seem to direct their major attempts 
for raising the standards of ordinary living by elevating economic 
conditions of their peoples. Unless along with the raising of the 
standards of living the raising of the levels of moral, cultural and 
intellectual conditions of the life of common man is effected an all- 
round development of man can never be achieved. And it is too 
much to expect that Education in the form in which it is imparted 
in modern schools, colleges and universities will be able to elevate 
the standards of social, moral and cultural conditions of contemporary 
societies. The creation of social conventions for respecting persons 
who are actively interested in intellectual pursuits, creative activities 
and efforts of social welfare rather than those who have somehow 
succeeded in amassing material wealth, will surely change the outlook 
of man for the better. Although states normally are interested in the 
development of Education they are virtually disinterested in the 
development of tbe traits which Education seeks to grow. 
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IX. Another characteristic of modern civilization is the haste 
with which individuals are to perform their daily tasks and duties. 
The hurrying -process grew originally, out of ‘struggling and com- 
petitive living in modern society ; but if has now become a habit of 
modern man to make himself busy. When periods of leisure are 
granted to individuals by regulations of states many are often 
strongly inclined to misuse their leisure by taking to such activities 
and engagements as are far from being refreshing from the point of 
- view of rest and relaxation. The most useful and significant purpose 
which leisure serves is the scope it affords for effecting- suitable 
coordinations according to individual inclinations, which are the 
-best means for the development of the individuality of man. Periods 
of freedom from obligatory work thus, if properly utilized; make 
man free to effect his own development. Leisure played a great 
role in the life of man; it gave him opportunities for making 
speculations and contemplations which have laid the foundation of 
the accelerated growth of human civilization. Man in modern 
society is always busy ; he is seldom free. He finds no time to 
become calm and serene in his mental attitude. The eagerness of 
man to utilize atomic weapons for destructive purposes is an indication 
of the fact that in his heart of hearts he is not happy ; a normally 
happy person is not likely to be anti-social in his dealings with others. 

X. The apathetic attitude of the general’ public in a modern 
society towards old persons is a great defect of the -present-day 
civilization. which has not yet learnt to utilize the social benefits that 
the old can perform. As the old need special care and protection 
on account of their infirmities the state certainly, has a responsibility 
, towards. them ; but apart from this responsibility which is chiefly 
from the point of view of humanism and patriotism there is a 
profound reason as to why the state should never ignore the old. 
There are certain types of social work which'none but the old can 
execute well. 

Old age is not a curse; it does not signify, a pathological condi- 
tion. Itis, on the contrary, the stage of complete perfection of 
man ; Nature makes it mellow with the rich | A of life. 
Hoariness is an indication of holiness. 

Of late even the pre-school stage of. human development has 
come under the guidance of Education but the final stage of man is 
still considered outside its ken. Education of thé future is destined . 
to play a vital role by organizing materials for the guidance of the 


old, "specially for keeping their mental health in perfect condition 
| 
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so that they may serve our society with certain types of work which 
none but the old can perform. Lust, greed and passion for name, 
fame and acquisition decline in old age; and bodily strength, powers 
and possibilities decrease. Butan abatement of these is marked by 
an.increase in the mental powers which find expression in the 
formation of the serene, sober and impersonal attitude of mind of 
the old. If certain powers are lost in old ave, certain other powers 
are certainly gained. The old ara due thus, to become specially 
equipped for certain types of work in societies... Even in the 
field of Politics old men with their ripsness of knowledge and 
maturity of judgment may save us from many uncongenial social 
tendencies. Conflicts of nations must go; and statesmen should 
take interest in mankind as a whele. Wisdom isa characteristic 
of old people and the modern world should take advantage of the 
wisdom of the old’. 

XI Knowledge, including the knowledge of all technical subjects 
and of those subjects which can intellectualizo, elevate and inspire 
the life of man is of supreme importance for the progressive continuity 
of civilization. The establishment of Universities or high Institutions 
for imparting the highest form of knowledge in all the subjects that 
are useful and valuable for man and also for affording opportunities 
for researcl in these subjects is certainly essential for the growth of 
human civilization. Methods and processes both for the advancement 
and the continuation of knowledge are vital because upon their nature 
depends the character of the trend of culture of the people. But 
far more important are the influences of those who conduct these 
‘methods and processes. Lavishly equipped laboratories, libraries 
and buildings, bigh, extensive and rich courses of studies, 
technical aids and appliances, flow of fabulous sums of money for 
Education and the like cannot make a University great aud worthy 
of what it stands for. The basic functions of a University are two 
in number ; they are the inspirational acquirement of new knowledge 
through researches and the emotional renovation and illumination 
of the existing body of knowledge for its lively communication. No 
University has a right to exist unless it performs these social functions; 
perfunctory, life-less communication of knowledge can be effected 
through cheaper and easier methods in these days of printed materials. 
A University is not a material body of buildings and equipments ; 

1. G.S. Hall—-Senescence, p. 405. 
2, Old Age—G, S. Hall : Atlantic Monthly, 1921, p. 31. 


Cf. Emersón's ideals—vide the works of R. W. Emerson, vol, V—old aga, 
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it is a structure of the social mind of civilized man. Objectively it 
is the source and abode of -such ideas and inspirations as can along 
with other things shape the mind of the yotith and fill it with rich 
contents and worthy ideals for enlighténed and complete living: 
And for obvious reasons thé role of the teacher is the most - significant 
and noteworthy feature in the life of a University: It is the ‘teacher 
who helps to build up, through his creative activities, personal 
influence and intellectual vigour which constitute the spirit of E a viga 
connection bétween life and knowledge. j 
XII The goal of utmost material possessions is a “poor ideal 
for human life. Conquerors after reaching their ‘limits of conqiiests 


by subjugating vast regions of territories and becoming masters of - 


untold wealth and riches are known to have totally lost their interest 
and zeal for further acquisition. Nothing but despair fills the ininds 
of these individuals who at the end, seem to be burdened: with thé 
idea of the frailities of human lives. The goal that cannot open out 
new avenues for new forms of activities cannot satisfy. man. Tt is 
the constitutional structure of the mind of man which determines 
the nature of activities that are pleasing to man. Man's joy. lies 


not in arriving at a particular goal but- in his struggle to reach ‘it. | 


Activities only in connection with certain processes of coordination 
can really be supremely satisfying to man. 
Human society is not an artificial creation ; it grew oub of man’s 


nature, The germ of the social is a natural content of the individual | 


mind of man. And man’s love for his society ‘arid its activities is 
inborn in his nature. He can really be happy therefore, if he can 
get scopes and chances for such activities as are natural expressions of 
his love for his society. The significance of sacrifice in social life 
becomes abundantly clear to us when we grasp this ideá. All 
activities bereft of social ideas, ideals -and considerations sooner or 
later, terminate miserably in despair. Marvellous: achievements of 
human thoughts and endeavours on the other hand, have been 
achieved when such activities have been motivated, directly or 
indirectly, by élements of social value. Thoughts and activities 
concerning human welfare are invaluable for human culture for they 
bid fair not only to ameliorate social conditions but serve also to 
elevate the mental condition of individuals engaged:in such pursuits. 
‘And as these pursuits can presént limitless scopes for súch human 
speculations and activities as can naturally make man progressive 
in his social and individual life they embody the aent ideal of human 
life. Let us call this ideal the cultural ideal of man. ; 


Lp 
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The cultural ideal is specially valuable for it affords an unlimited 
scope for human development; and this is because social pursuits 
do not suffer from the disadvantage of coming to the end of their 
tethers at any time. Ao ideal which can continue to be an ideal for 
ever is the best ideal for the life of man. k 

The lack of a properly lofty and inspiring ideal which can stand 
supreme in the life of man is responsible for the appearance of all 
the major ills in human society ; itis also fundamentally responsible 
for the generation of all discontent and unhappiness of man. Only 
the cúlcural ideal can fill the heart of man with love, hope and faith 
and the mind with the motivation for making life richer and fuller 
for ensuring the conditions suitable for complete living and perfect 
gelf-realization in the life of man: It is thus the cultural ideal 
which can inspire man to take to the path that leads to salvation 
and divinity. l 

Society is divine ; it resembles God in many of its characteristics. 
Human society. like God is super-personal in character and invisible 
in form. And like God again, it is a solid reality in the life of man. 


A 


PUBLIC OPINION POLLS 


AMALKUMAR MALLICK 
(Department of Psychology , Calcutta University) 


- Vox Populi Vox Dei—this is the key tenet of the democratic ` 
ideology while the dictum that the voice of people is thé voice of God | 
is debatable, there is no sensible person who may question the 
importance of the voice of people. technically termed as “Public 
Opinion’—either in democracy or in dictatorsbip. The tremendous 
influence that it exerts upon the government is indisputable. In a 
democratic country where people, in the ultimate analysis, are 
supreme, ahy important governmental decision depends on public 
opinion, and the government pursues its policy always keeping an eye 
to public opinion. In dictatorship, the ruthlessness | of the , authority 
is curbed by the endurance limit of people. : 

Now what is public opinion? Opinion is idad among the 
students of government and public opinion about the definition of 
public opinion. James Bryce regarded public opinion as the ‘aggre- 
gate of the views men hold regarding matter that effect or interest 
the community’ and he referred to the view or set of views when held 
by an apparent majority of citizens. Professor Dicey also supported 
the view point that ‘public opinion comprises the wishes and ideas of 
the majority of those citizens at a given moment taking an effective 
part in public life. But the most comprehensive. and scholarly 
definition is given by Floyd H. Allport. According to him, “the 
term public opinion is given its meaning with teference to a multi- 
individual situation in which individuals are expressing themselves 
or can be called upon to express themselves as favouring'or supporting 
(or else disfavouring or opposing) some definite condition, person or 
proposal of widespread importance in such a proportion of number, 
intensity and constancy as to give rise to probability of affecting action, 
directly or indirectly, toward the object concerned.” 


. More than half a century ago James Bryce foresaw the Saporiti 
of public opinion for the success of democracy which is acbieved, 
according to him only when tbe will of majority of citizens can be 
ascertained at all times. A democratic government cannot function 
properly and effectively unless it knows the mind of people on its 
policy. Of course, public cannot be expected to pronounce sound 
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judgement on all sorts of issues or to have intelligent views on 
technical matters. Bryce is of the opinion that “the people who are 
by power entitled to say what they want, are less qualified to say 
how and in what form, they are. to attain it; or, in other words, 
public opinion can determine ends, but is less fit to examine and 
select the means to these ends.” ` Still the government must respect 
public opinion and the ruler must be sensitive to it. Moreover, 
Hadley Cantril says that when self-interest is involved, public opinion 
in democracy is ahead of official policy. The problem in modern time is 
not whether democracy is to live, but how it is to survive. One 
factor in democratic survival is faith in the practice of justice by 
majority rule, supplemented by the exploration of the methods of 
determination of public opinion. 

The drift of public opinion is ascertained generally by three 
instruments, viz, election, opinion of the press and public opinion polls. 

There is much difficulty in analysing election results in order to 
reveal the will of voters on a specific issue. Action of public opinion 
is continuous, but that of voting 1s occasional and for the time being. 
With events occurring at a very quick pace, during the interval between 
two consecutive elections varieties of issues do crop up that may 
materially affect the views of voters, but there may arise no chance for 
submitting them to the judgement of the electorate. Though people's 
representatives on municipal avd levislative bodies may be regarded as 
the true cross-section of public, their opinion cannot, a priori, be 
regarded as the opinion of their electorate ; because once the represen- 
tatives are elected, it is the party Spunk une predominates over the 
opinion of voters in their mind. ` | 

The press is also considered as an index of public opinion ; in 
fact, the expressions “press” and “public opinion” are often used 
synonymously. Of coursa, the press not only reflects but also creates 
and influences public opinion. But it has not yet been assessed how 
positively newspaper opinion correlates with public opinion. .The view 
that the press is the sole reliable index of public opinion is not accepted 
on all hands; because proprietor’s interest, pariy considerations 
sometimes get upper hand and the editorial opinion on the same issue 
at the saite time in the same place varies from paper to paper on that 
basis. ( 

Of all methods of gauging public opinion polling is the most 

refined method of measurement and none is -superior to polling.. One 
cannot assert that it admits of no mistake, but its reliability is not 
questioned. Public opinion polls have been thoroughly tested at 


~~. 
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times of both peace and war. Polls have successfully met the test 
which any scientific method must meet. They have been proved 
equally reliable when applied in completely different circumstances by 
different organisations. in different countries, In America, since 1935, 
virtually every important issue has been covered in periodic surveys. 

The public opinion poll, chief function of which is to gauge the 
trend of public opinion, can find quickly and almost accurately the 
views of any group of population on any specific issue. The modern 
public opinion poll procedure makes it possible to asvertain the public 
opinion of the entire nation in the course of a few hours and thereby 
enables the democratic government to reach the highest degree of 
efficiency. 

Although the layman cannot recognise it as polling, he is himself-~ 
though unconsciously—conducting his own private poll of public opinion 
in all sorts of topics. When he talks to himself or to his family 
members about some topic over his morning. cup, .he starts his 
polling for the day ; when he meets his friends in the bus, tram 
or the railway train and discusses with them about it, he has an 
idea about their views on the-same topic. Thus he is-increasing 
the size of his sample gradually. When he: arrives at his office 
and talks to his colleagues, he has added more cases to ths same. 
Thus at the end of the day, consciously or unconsciously, he has 
had at least an idea about the public opinion, however inaccurate 
it may be, on that particular topic. Since the persons with whom he 
discusses the topic at office, club or home belong to almost same 
socio-economic group, educational and cultural level, bis is a 
biased sample, not a true representative of each segment of the 
population. So he has a distorted view of public opinion on the subject 
based on scientific deductions. Anyway the simple method of polling 
is to ascertain public opinion through a more or less identical procedure 
mentioned above but based on scientific method. 

It has been a long-standing custom for newspapers to sent 
out their roving representatives on highways and by- -ways to report on 
election trends or to sound public opinion on some major issues, 
Long before the advent of scientific publice opinion polls, Lord 
Bryce, a pioneer in the field of polling once observed, ‘the best 
way to ascertain public opinion is to move freely among all 
sorts of people and to note how they are affected by. the- issue 
in question by unbiased persons with good opportunities for 
observing’. This method in modified form is followed in modern 
public opinion -suryeys. Polling organisations. send out represen- 
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batives to talk~to thousands of persons covering all sections in a 
proper proportion, since ‘talk is the best way of reaching the truth, 
because in talk one gets directly at the facts.” On an analysis of their 
report an estimate of public opinion is made. 

In recent years, the science of polling has advanced ‘to such 
an extent that on interviewing only a portion of the population, 
opinion of ‘the whole nation can be gauged. The results thus 
obtained differ by only a few percentage points from that which 
would have been obtained, had the entire population been inter- 
viewed. | 

_ As they erroneously relate size of tae sample with accuracy 
of results, a layman cannot understand how ‘it is'possible. Straw 
polls put credence on numbers for accuracy, but modern sampling 
tools rely on the careful selection of a small but. representative 
cross-section. Once an accurate cross-section has been obtained it 
is sheer wastage of time, money and energy to pile up hundreds 
of thousands of cases in scientific sampling surveys. Though other . 
things being equal, larger the size-of the sample, more accurate is 
the sample, a larger sample will not necessarily yield more accurate 
results than a properly selected small sample. Errors due to sample 
size decrease with the increase of sample. But when a certain 
limit is reached the rate of reduction of errors is extramely. low 
and addition of more cases cannot be justified. Moreover size of the 
sample need not have any fixed relationship with the population 
which is many times larger than the sample. 

The size of the sample is far less important as a -factor in achiev- 
ing reliable results in modern polling than others, among which ` 
most important ones are accuracy with which the sample mirrors 
the total population, wordings of the. poll gopaon to elicit response 
i.e., opinion and interviewing procedure. | 

So the problem of public opinion polls are: “Whom should we 
ask???, “How should we word our questions?’’, “Who should ask’ the 
questions and how?’’, “How do ws know that the answer obtained 
is a true one?” These are the problems of sampling, wording, 
interviewing and validity. : They are to be satisfactorily solved at 
first ; otherwise considerable credence cannot be put on the obtained 
results. | | 
The question of sampling arises because it is next to impossible 
to undertake a complete census for measuring public opinion about any 
issue. Considering the time and expenses involved it is inadvisable to 


adopt such a procedure.. Only. the governments can undertake ‘such 
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a big project and that also at intervals. Social survey organisa- 
tions and research workers conduct investigations with a smaller 
group which can be believed to represent much larger population 
-correctly. The members of the group are selected by following 
various principles of sampling, viz, random sampling, “stratified 
sampling, cluster sampling, multi-stage sampling, multi-phase sampl- 
Ing, quota sampling, inter-penetrating sampling, area sampling, panel 
method etc. 

When the problem of ‘‘whom should we ask” is solved, ' one 
must decide on the questions to be put to the sample by the 
interviewers. These may be open-end, two-way, multiple-choice 
type of questions. Open-end type ensures full freedom on the part 
of respondents in answering the questions. But multiple-choice 
type permit them to choose their answers from a number of 
alternatives provided with and two way type restricts their choice 
to a.simple ‘yes’ or ‘no’ and generally ‘undecided’ or ‘don’t know’ term. 
. Each type has its own demerits and none is superior to other under 
all circumstances. | l 

The questions are worded and reworded many timès before they 
finally appear in the ballot. The method of try-out or pretesting etc. is 
followed to eliminate biasness, ambiguites, etc., to make the questions 
easily understandable to common people. A smal] number of persons, 
preferably experts, is engaged for that purpose ; the questions are 
arranged together in a form which is known as questionnaire or 
schedule or inventory. The questionnaire is then used to make a 
preliminary survey with common people for detecting administration 
difficulties and other defects in question wording. The form or the 
content of questionnaire is changed accordingly.: Final questionnaire 
is thus prepared. The omnibus questionnaire contains a large number 
of questions covering every fact of the issue under investigation. All 
. possible or necessary answers to the questions are also given in the 
questionnaire. 

The interviewers interview the interviewees with this question- 
naire. They hold conversations with the people included in the 
sample and record their views held by them which is obtained by 
direct ot by indirect questioning. Sometimes they record the 
summary of the opinion expressed by the interviewees. The 
questionnaire method is identical with the Socratic method of learning 
truth by cross-examination. Mail-questionnaire method is also 
adopted more often than not. Here the respondents receive and 
return’ back the questionnaires through mail after answering the 
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questions themselves. Considering the advantages aud disadvantages 
of both these methods, interview-cum-mail questionnaire is adjudged 
best for the purpose, 

The results obtained in a public opinion survey is erroneously 
compared by the public with election results. But the latter 1s by 
no means a perfect measure of the validity or accuracy of public 
opinion polling technique; because itis affected by many extraneous . 
factors having little or no bearing on the public opinion about any 
candidate, policy or issue. The weather, bribing, corruption among 
officials ete. have much part to play in elections. 

Extensive polling is going in most of countries of Europe and 
America. Other countries do not lag far behind them in this respect. 
Institutes of public opinion polling are carrying on pollings on various 
issues at regular intervals. Similar institutes of eleven countries 
affiliated with the American Institute of Public Opinion established 
International Association of Public Opinion (Gallup) Institutes 
in 1947 in England. They conduct joint polls once a month on some 
agreed issue in its member constituent countries and publish results 
in their bulletins and also in Survey of World Opinion of American 
Institute of Public Opinion (A. I. P. O.) 


The entire cost of polling operation of ATIPO is paid by about 
125 daily news papers of America representating al] shades of political 
belief. The newspapers have exclusive right to publish the poll 
findings. Without their cooperative support Institutes’ continuous 
polling activities is absolutely impossible. This is true for most of 
the polling organisations of different countries. Besides that, 
universities or different Foundations offer financial help for conducting 
public opinion surveys in order to facilitate help for conducting 
research in this field. | 

The function of public opinion polling institutes is more or less 
identical with that of news agencies like P. T. I., Reuter etc. It is 
essentially a fact finding agency whose responsibility begins and ends 
with the ascertaining of public opinion objectively. The same ` 
argument which can be advanced against government ownership of 
news agencies, also apply equally with equal force to this kind of 
polling organisation. Any amount of such influence mars the very 
objective of polling. 

Records of the polls conducted by the selling institutes provide 
a wealth of data for social research. In America those are made 
available to researchers in this field for study and reference purposes. 
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The polling is only one of the many methods of public opinion 

research and those. problems encountered with in every phase of the 
polling operation provide ample scope of serious studies. Within. 
the few decades the field of public opinion research has been trans- 
formed into a discipline of its own in America and other western 
countries. Public opinion researchers are engaged in qualitative as 
wel] as quantitative analysis of poll results and also in examining ihe 
applicability of old tecbniques in changed situation or in developing 
new techniques, etc. The enormous possibilites of the advancement | 
of public opinion research in general and of the science of polling 
in particular, have been avidly exploited by the social scientists and 
public opinion specialists of those countries. George Gallup, Hadley 
Cartil, Elmo Koper, Renesis Likert, Paul Lazarsfeld and : many 
others have made a remarkable contribution to the development of ` 
this new field of research in various experimental studies on problems 
relating to the measurement of public opinion are being conducted 
by them. 
But India is lagging far behind other countries so far as the 
opinionometric researches are concerned. The term ‘Opinionometry’ 
has been introduced by the present author in many of his research 
papers in the field of public opinion and has been referred to the mathe- 
malica] measurement aspect of opinion or attitude studies. The reasons 
for the use of the terms like econometry, psychometry, socinmetry, etc. 
exist in this case also, Anyway, here opinion surveys are being 
conducted by different organisations like A. I. R., various departments 
of the universities and institutes. But the few of them deals with 
the whole population, since their interest lies in the opinion of some 
special groups. . 

The science of polling in India is only in a nascent stage and 
systemetic scientific public opinion researches are yet to he developed. 


+ 


PSYCHOLOGICAL INTERPRETATIONS OF 
TAGORE’S GITANJALI . 


Dr. DEBENDRA CHANDRA Das Gupta, M.A. (CALIF.), 
Ep.D. (CALIF.) 


Hymn No. 38 


In hymn No. 38 is described the mental condition of a sage, who 
in his jJivanmukti stage has been pining for the videhamukti or 
salvation. in death, when bis hrdayakasga or sky in the heart becomes as 
transparent as the external sky in autumn. The heart of such an 
ascetic becomes transparent through the purity of the mind, achieved 
through dama and gama/or. the control of the senses and the mind. 


Here in the first section of the hymn is implied the idea of. how an 
ascetic in his pranayama or breathing exercise with the help of his 
prána or breath sets his mind upon Brahma in the lotus of his heart, 
which gets transparent like the autumn sky as a result of ascetic 
practice, when he perceives the appearance of a guest at its gate 
whose identity he cannot guess. Here “práner dvare’ or at the gate of 
the breath refers to the puths of ida, susumná and piúgalá, the three 
principal arteries, which have their origins in the kánda, which 
resembles the shape of a bird’s egg. It is located above the svadhis- 
thana and below the maniptraka chakras or wheels. These arteries 
are situated respectively in the left, the middle and the right side of 
human body. Authorities differ in their opinions as to the location 

“of these arteries (Sruti and Tantra). Jiva or the individual soul is 
constantly being carried up and down by prana and apána breaths 
through the idi on the left side and the pingala on the right side. 
In its egress and ingress it utters respectively ‘Ha’ and ‘Sa’. Thus 
the jiva constantly utters ‘Hamsa’ as it arrives at the Brahma-hole 
through the kundalini gakti or power in the susumná artery (Dhyana- 
bindu-Upanisad). It requires a good deal of ascetic practice for the 
seeker of truth to purify his mind before he reaches this Brahma-hole 
where he perceives the presence of Brahma, The relevant text from 
the first section of the hymn runs: 

** Sarate aj. kon atithi 
ela praner dvare | ` 
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Here turiya-svapna .or dream in trance, the second step in the jivan- 
mukti or the sixth stage of wisdom is implied, when the realization 
of the presence of God in the Brahma-hole rouses an ecstasy of joy 
in the mind of the ascetic as he sings a welcome song. Instincts of 
repulsion, religiosity and acquisition and their emotions of disgust for 
mundane pleasures, love for God, and joy in realising ' the appearance of 
a welcome guest are implied here. 

In the dhyana or meditation stage, as implied in the second 
section of the hymn, the mind of an ascetic is switched over to 
Brahma in the blue sky. An ascetic should always remain satisfied 
with the tranquil soul being free from attachments and desires like 
the transparent sky as he absorbs bis mind in the pranava ‘OM’ as 
the embodiment of the supreme soul. The relevant text is cited 
below: | ae ! 

““ nityatrptah pragantatma vitarágo vivasanah | 
ikigasadréikarastajjfia Atmani tisthati 1 ” 
(Yogavasisthah, Upasamaprakarnam 5, Sargah 89, v. 19). 


It is evident here that a devotee seeking self-realisation has 
his dislike for mundane objects. His mind is clear like the 
autumn sky being free from the rajah and the tamah} gunas 
when he is in the sixth stage of prajñá pining for the seventh 
stage of wisdom. In this stage he seeks the merger of his soul 
in the supreme soul as he casts off his mortal coil. Instincts of 
repulsion and religiosity and their relevant emotions of disgust for 
mundane objects and honour, and love for God are evident here. 
Brahma is omnipresent: He resides in the lotus of the heart as 
well as in the lotus in the sun with the four quarters of the heaven 
and the four intermediate quarters as its leaves. (Maitri Upanisad, 
Sixth-Prapáthaka, Mantra No. 2). The lotus in the heart has also 
eight petals, which represent eight vibhútis or supernatural powers. 
In the meditative process a votary sees Brahma first in the lotus of 
his heart before seeing Him in the lotus in the blue sky. This is 
perceptible to the sage as a result of the blossoming forth of the 
lotus in his heart indicating the growth of the wealth of spiritual 
power in him before he realises God in the lotus in the sky. He 
realises, then, not only the omnipresence of Brahma in his heart and 
in the blue autumn sky but also he perceives the worry of the Lord 
for him as is indicated by the soakings of the dews, which are, as it 
were, tears of the Creator. The real import here is that the seeker - 
of truth in his tranc realizes the response of the universal. sou] to his 
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unwavering love, which shakes, as if were, the mind of the Creator to 
tears. The sage not only sees Brahma full of deep sympathy for him 
but also hears the pranava ‘OM’, sung by the Lord before an 
assembly of gods at their prayer. The udgitha song is still being 
resounded in the sky, unheard of by the common men, and the devout 
votary in his ardency of love for Brahma solicits Him for the 
 resoundings of the song, sung by Him upon the cords of His viná or 
stringed instrument. Here the devotee regards the cords of his heart 
to be the cords of the viná of the Lord. The real significance of this 
section of the hymn is that in trance an ascetic realizes the omnipresence 
of Brahma in the universe as he hears the resoundings .of the udgitha 
song in the sky when he desires their echoings upon the cords of his 
heart. Instinct of religiosity and love for God are implied here. 

In the third section of the hymn is described the influence of the 
udgitha song upon the vegetations yielding food and the currents of 
the flowing rivers emitting melodious tunes. In the autumn season 
crops, particularly the paddy plants are loaded with ripe crops, which 
make rhythmical sounds as the gentle breezes flow through them. 
In the Taittiriya Upanisad Brahma is considered to be food (Second 
Valli, First and Second Anuvakas). Hence the song, alleged to echo 
forth from the paddy plants yielding golden crops, is in reality the 
udgitha song of Brahma. In the Mowing rivers, whose waters are 
transparent being free from dirts in the autumn season, are also 
heard the rhythmical tunes caused by their surges. The real import 
of the above two sections of the hymn is virtually identical : the devout 
votary in his jivanmukti stage not only realises Brahma in the lotus 
of his heart, in the universe, the vegetations or more appropriately the 
paddy plants and the flowing rivers but also hears the pranava song 
‘OM’ in the environment for whose echoings upon the cords of his 
heart, he prays to the Lord for His mercy. | 

In the fourth and last section of the hymn the ascetic realises the 
presence of God before’ him as he looks at His face with immense 
bliss when his soul unlocks the gate of his heart and emerges from 
the recess therein as he walks away with the Lord. The real 
significance here is that the ascetic in his turiya svapna stage pines 
for his emancipation by the merger of his soul in Brahma as he casts 
off his mortal coil. Here salvation is ‘realised through the absorp- 
tion of the individual soul in the supreme soul. Instincts of 
religiosity, repulsion and religiosity ; and their concurrent emotions 
of love for God, disgust for mundane objects and ‘honour, and love 
for re-union with the Lord are implied here. 
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Analysis of hymn No, 88 indicates. the following instincts and 
their concurrent emotions: religiosity, acquisition, : religiosity, repul- 
sion, religiosity, repulsion, and religiosity ; and love for God, joy in 
realising Him, love for Him, disgust. for mundane pleasurés and 
honour, love for the Lord, disgust for worldly pleasures, and divine 
love. These instincts and their emotions are expresséd through the 
avarta añgahára -composed of the following karanas : ávarta, kuiicita, 
lina, nikuttaka, samanakha, akgipta and lina. | 


Hymn No. 39 . 


In hymn No. 89 the mind of the votary is ‘ewitched over to 
despondency from. joy as he realises that he has -not as yet 
pereeived God in him. The hymn expresses pathos of a despondent 
devotee. In the first section of the hymn is expressed how an 
_ ascetic in despair is not commencing his song for which he ‘has 
come to sing. The real purport here is that human beings, born 
in this world are expected not to forget Brahma, the Creator. Bios 
persons are absorbed in the thought of God for their spiritual salva- 
tion when they offer their prayer to Him in melodious tunes thus: : 


“* From the unreal (asat) lead me to the real (sat) ! 
- From darkness lead me to light! . 
From death lead me to immortality t’ 


(Brihadaranyaka Upanisad, tr. by R. E. Hume, 1/9/28) 


“There are, however, many other devotional songs, sung by an ascetic 
for his spiritual .salvation. The real significance of this hymn is that 
an ascetic desires to:be relieved of his bondage as he casts off his mortal 
coil in this world, and heartily- solicits God for the grant of divine 
light or transcendental knowledge for bis. union with Him, Here 
salvation in death is implied. Without the grace of prana or breath 
an ascetic cannot sing devotional songs praying for his salvation, for, 
prana living in speech is transformed into’ a song. ‘That is, Brahma 
helps: the proper functioning of the hie of speech and other senses. 
(Brhadáranyaka Upanisad, 1/4/7). Hence, a seeker of videhamukti is 
conscious that he is not the master of his own self. . He can sing songs 
praying for his salvation in the aforesaid manner only: if it pieases God. 
In the second line of the first section of the hymn is expressed pathos 
of the despondent heart as the. votary speaks in grief that: he. 
has only been rehearsing the tunes in the hope of singing songs 
in praise of God. Instincts of appeal and religiosity and their -con- 
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current emotions of grief for failure to sing devotional songs and love 
for God are implied here. 


In the second section. of the hymn the devotee admits in grief his 
failure to sing “songs in praise of God as he has not succeeded in 
mastering the text.of the song and its proper tunes. He is conscious 
that he has only worry for the song in the midst of his prána or 
breath. To repeat again, here is a distinct reference to prana and 
apana, the two breaths, which cause the oscillations of ‘jiva’ or soul 
while passing through id&, susumna, and pingala, the three principal 
arteries towards the ‘Kundalini Sakti’ with its closed gate leading to 
the Brahma-bole.- In the upward and downward movements along 
with prana and apana breaths the jiva utters the charm of ‘Hamsa’, 
Here the devotee admits that he has not succeeded as yet to control his 
mind through the practice of sitting postures, breathing exercise, and 
the three modes of setting the mind upon God. Unless the seer 
succeeds in asceticism it is not possible for him to realise God 
and sing songs in His praise. The reason for the failure, as 
stated above, is that the ‘votary’s power of discrimination has not 
been developed in bhim as yet. It is still in its dormancy like 
the bud. He merely feels the flow of a ‘hioy&’ or breeze indicat- 
ing the dawn of reasoning faculty. The real implication here is that 
he has not reached the third stage of wisdom as yet. The relevant 
text runs: 


=“ ájo phutendi-se phul, gudhu 
vaheche ek háoya 1” 


Or, even today that-flower has not.blossomed forth ; only there flows 
-a breeze. This idea finds its expression in the sanskrit text cited 
below : 


sé 


vivekapadmo rudhO’ntarvicirirkavilasitah | 
phalam phalatyasamsangam triiyam bhimikamimam 4 ’’ 


(Op. cit., Nirvinarprakaranam, Pirvardham 6, Sargah 126 v. 37) 


In the third section of the hymn the devotee grieves for not 
realizing God in him : he has not seen His face and has not heard His 
message. He hears only the sounds of His fcotsteps at intervals. 
In the frst stage of wisdom good will is budded forth in the 
heart of a votary, striving for self-realization. In the second 
slage of wisdom his internal auditcry organ is functioning and 
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in the third stage of wisdom his mind secures its equipoise. 
The relevant verse is cited below : | 


“* prathamiyamabnkuritam dvitiyiyám vikásitam | 
phalibútam trtiyáyamiryatvam yogino bhavet y ’ 
(Op. Git., V. 56) 

In this stage of wisdom though the seeker of truth hears 
at intervals the sounds of the footsteps of God he has -not 
as yet realized Him in his heart. He only realizes God's coming 
and going away by the gate of his house. Here ‘.dvar’ or door 
refers to the gate of the votary’s heart. The seer here is conscious 
from the evaluation of the progress in his journey towards self-realiza- 
tion that he has reached the third stage of wisdom. Instincts of appeal 
and religiosity and their concurrent emotions of grief for not realizing 
God and love for Him are implied here. a 

In the fourth and last section of the hymn the ascetic grieves for 
his failure to realize God in him even though he has been practising the 
six steps in the yogic process all through thé day indicating co-exten- 
sive with life. Here ‘sudhu ásan pátá holo Amar’ or-only my seat has 
been laid down ‘refers to the various sitting postures, prescribed for 
practising asceticism as the means of controlling the senses. ` Here 
the votary acknowledges that he has only mastered the sitting postures 
resulting in the control of the senses. He has yet to control his mind 
by the arrest of its waverings through the eradication of the gunas or 
attributes particularly the ‘sattvah in addition to the other two gunas, 
which were already completely eradicated. The ascetic knows full 
well that he cannot realise God without the dawn of light or spiritual 
insight in his heart, which is possible only through success in samadhi 
or trance with the help of divine grace. It is apparent in this 
section of the hymn that the ascetic is in his fifth stage of wisdom 
when his soul moves through the three stages of “jágrat' or waking, 
‘svapna’ or dream, and ‘susupii’ or sound sleep in a cyclic order 
indicating the oscillations of the mind. Though -the ascetic is 
conscious of his failure to realise God in him he, nevertheless, hopes 
for his realisation. The relevant text from the last section of the 
hymn runs: i 

“ achi pāvār asa niye, tare 
hay ni amar pioyá |” 
Or, I m hoping to realise Him though I bave not realised Him. 
Instincts of appeal and religiosity and their concurrent emotions “of 
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grief for not realising God in him and love for the Lord are implied 
here. 

Analysis of hymn No. 39 indicates the following instincts and 
emotions : repulsion, religiosity, appeal, religiosity, appeal, religiosity, 
and appeal; and disgust for mundane pleasures and honour, love 
for God, grief for not realising God, love for Him, grief for not 
realising the Creator, love for the Lord and grief for not achieving 
realisation. These instincts and their concurrent emotions are 
expressed through the áksipta angahara composed of the following 
karanas : áksipta, lina, sūci, svastikarecita, nūpurapāda, lina and 
sūci, 


Hymn No. 40 


In hymn No. 40 the votary mourns for not realising God in him. 
He realises very well that it is not possible for him to seek the truth 
unless his mind is released from the influence of its gunas or 
attributes, which constantly cause its oscillations. To repeat again, 
an individual soul passes through ‘jagrat, svapna and susupti before 
its liberation. In the first section of the hymn there is a distinct 
reference to it indicating grief of the devotee for his failure to realise 
God in him. The relevant text is cited below : 

“ar pári ne rat jagte he nath 
bhávte anivár | ” 

Or Oh Lord! I cannot keep awake at night to think of you 
incessantly. The real import here is that the votary has not made 
satisfactory progress in his journey to the path of salvation as the 
mind cannot be set upon God because of its constant waverings for 
its not being free from the gunas or the attributes, which account 
for the passing of the soul through the three aforesaid stages. Here 
‘rat’ or night refers to ignorance for not receiving the transcendental 
light as the soul could not be absorbed in the thought of the supreme 
soul resulting in samadhi or trance. Instincts of appeal and religiosity 
and their concurrent emotions of grief for not realising God and love 
for Him are implied here. 

In the second section of the hymn the votary analyzes the causes 
of his failure to realise God in him thus. Firstly, he has closed the 
gate of his heart by day and night against God and secondly, his 
mind is full of doubt, which drives away the one, seeking entry 
therein. {Hare ‘ratri’| or) night refers to; waking’and dreaming stages 
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of-the soul as.it is slipped off from the supreme soul iu samadhi or 


trance when an ascetic sees dream before he awakes therefrom. In 


both the stages the senses are indifferent to the external world as. the 
mind is conscious of its thought of God. ‘Diva’ or day here refers 
to. “susupti” or sound sleep when the senses of an: ascetic are quite 
indifferent to the external- world and his. soul is:deeply absorbed in 
the thought of God when he sees light, transitory in nature as he 


passes: into - dreaming and waking stages. . Hence the’ jivatma’ or the 
individual soul. cannot penetrate into the “Kúlakuodalini Sakti’ and 
thenceto the Brahma-hole where the supreme soul resides in the 


individual body. Here is a distinct reference to the fifth stage of 
wisdom when the individual sou] experiences the aforesaid three 
stages. It is an acknowledged truth that the conscious thought, 
purified by meditation, does not know day and night. The relevant 
text is cited below: ‘‘dhyana praksinacittasya na dináni na ratrayah"’ 
(Op. cit., Utpattiprakaranam, 8, Sargah 60, v. 26). Instincts of appeal 
and religiosity and their -relevant emotions of grief for not realising 
God aud love for Him are implied here. 0 


In the third section of the hymn the ascetic grieves for not 
realising God in him and in the external world. He simply sees his 


heart as bereft of the presence of God and the external world as full | 


of joys and pleasures. It requires the mind to be steady in the 
thought of God in the turiya state when he ceases to be conscious 
- of his self. This is the sixth stage of wisdom when the mind of an 
ascetic is free. from the raja and the tamah gunas, and is under, the 
influence of the sativah guna, as it isin deep trance. In this étage 
of wisdom an ascetic realises the presence of God in his heart and in 
the external world. In his eyes God is not the agent of the creation 
of the universe, which is also not an object of sénsuous pleasures. 
But God is omnipresent and is identified with the universe. The 
relevant text runs : | 


«“akartrarmakaranamdréyadrastrdaróanam. | 
arúpálokamananam sthitam Brabma jagattaya ||” 


(Op. cit., Nitväņaprakaraņam, Uttarārdham. 6,- Sargah 41, v. 15) 
Instincts of appeal, repulsion and religiosity ; and their concurrent 
emotions of grief for- not realising God in the heart of the votary, 
disgust for the cropping up of-the undesirable gunas and love for cod 
are implied -here. 


In the fourth and last section of the: hymn the devotee is 
conscious tbat his mind-is not: asyet free from its evil'propensities, 
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which. are, as it were, dusts. With such a mind an ascetic cannot 
realise God in him. His mind must be free from the gunas or attributes 
when an ascetic reaches bis seventh and final stage of wisdom resulting 
in bis nirvána or total annihilation, as he sees the supreme soul and 
merges his individual soul in it and casts off his moral coil. Success 
in samadhi or trance depends upon complete faith in God and 
self-surrender to Him with the purity of the mind. The relevant text 
runs : 
‘‘samadhisiddhirisvarapranidhanat ||’’ i 
(Yogadargana, Sādbanapāda, Sūtra : 45). 

Instincts of repulsion, self-abasement and religiosity ; and their 
concomitant emotions of disgust for the gunas, fear before the presence 
of the almighty God for His power and Jove for Him are implied here. 
Love for God has as its basis fear complex. From our detailed discussion 
of the hymn if is abundantly clear that the mind of the ascetic 
is brought under thorough control as the same set of instincte 
and their relevant emotions are constantly cropping up therein at 
irregular intervals. 

Analysis of hymn No. 40 indicates the following instincts and 
their concurrent emotions: appeal, religiosity, appeal, religiosity, 
appeal, repulsion, religiosity, repulsion, self-abasement, and religiosity ; 
and grief, love for Gad, grief, love for the Lord, grief, disgust for 
the gunas, iove for the Creator, disgust.for the gunas, stupor, and 
love for the Creator. These instincts and emotions are expressed 
through the nitamba añgahára composed of the following karanas: 
nitamba, lina, ntipurapada, svastikarecita, sūci, vivrita, samanakha, 
prenkholita, dandakarecita, and ardhasvastika. 


Hymn: No. 41 


In hymn No. 41 is stressed how salvation is possible only 
through the release of the mind’ from pride and other evil pro- 
pensities, which constantly soil it as though soiling a clotb. Unless 
the mind is.well guarded against the temptations of the world, it 
is Impossible to discharge our daily duties, both religious and 
secular as useful members in society. ‘Malina vastra’ or dirty 
cloth in this section of the hymn refers to the mind, which is conta- 
minated with pride making it malina or dim, which accounts for 
the retardation of the progress of an ascetic in the path of vir- 
tue leading to his self-realisation, Here the purity of the mind of an 
ascetic by releasing it from the tbree gunas or attributes is 
implied if the seeker of- truth is- to realise Godin him. Hence 
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he is to purify his soul in the association of the wise by the 
cultivation of the sacred texts and the grasping of their import 
and thereby to cleanse his mind with wisdom, gleaned therefrom 
so as to make it look like a sheet of linen cloth, dazzling with the 
flame of fire as it were. The relevant text runs: 


'“sidhusamgamasuddhátmá éastrartha parimarjitah | 

prajfio bhatyuddhrtam vahneragnisaucamivamsukam Il” 
Op. cit., Nirvanaprakaranam, 

Uttardrdham, 6, Sargah’47, V. 16). 0 

Irstincts of self-assertion, repulsion, and religiosity ; and their 
concurte..b emotions of pride, disgust and love for god are implied 
here. 

Hence the devout votary seeking his realisation must eradicate 
from his mind his 'egoism with care so as to arrest his selfish motive ' 
and desires, Verse, relevant to the point, is cited below: 

“‘naurusena prayatnena yathá janasi vá tatha Į 

_ nivarayahambhavamsameso’sau vasanakgayah - ||” 
(Op. Cit., Sargah 28, V. 27.) 

An ascetic, having not received his realization by the absorption 
of his soul in the supreme soul, is not free from the discharge 
of his duties, secular and religious. It is incumbent upon him for 
the discharge of his civic duties with mental equipoise having 
completely released his mind from the influence of attachment, 
- hatred and fear till he reaches his seventh stage of wisdom when 
he sees the merger of his soul in the supreme soul as he casts 
off his mortal coil. The text relevant to the point runs : 

“‘vavattvasya na nirvánam pariposamupagatam | 
távadvvavah aratyastaragadvesabh ayodayah | m 
(Op. cit., Sargah 8l, V. 283. 


Social instinct, repulsion, .and éānta-rasa ; and their concurrent 
emotions of love for fellow citizens, disgust for the gunas, and 
nirveda are implied here. | s 

Pride soils the mind of a person in: the discharge of bis 
daily duties, both religious and secular, A seeker of truth must 
discharge both the duties with mental eqaipoise and must leave the 
fruits ọf his works to God : he should work as His agent, for, he is not 
the author of his works. The relevant text runs : i 

“diner kaje dhúla lagi 
anek dáge hala dági”” 
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Or the day’s works being soiled with dusts became añora with many 
marks. Hence, to discharge religious duties successfully an ascetic 
should eradicate pride and other evil propensities from his mind by 
practising ‘tapah’ or penance, ‘svadhydya’ or study of the scriptures 
and ‘iévarapranidhana’ or self-surrender to God with full faith in Him. 
The relevant text runs: ‘‘tapahsvidhyayesvarapranidhanani kriyéyogah”’ 
(Yogadaréana, Sadhanapadah, Sútra I). Self-assertion, repulsion, 
self-abasement, and religiosity ; and their concurrent emotions of 
pride, disgust for pride, stupor before the eu perior personality of God, 
and love for Him are implied. 

A devotee, seeking self-realization is also duty-bound to earn his 
livelihood by following a vocation, free from reproach and to take his 
food for self-preservation. He is to live not only to eat but also to 
search for the truth leading to his self-realization and escape from re- 
births. The relevant text is cited below : 


Es 


atráhárártham karma kuryádanindyam kuryadaharam 
prinasamdhéranartham | 

pranah samdharyastativajijfiasanartham tattvam jijiasyam 
yena bhiyo na duhkham ||” 


(op. Cit., Sargah. 21, V. 10.) 


_ Instincts of acquisition, escape and religiosity ; and their con- 
current emotions of joy, disgust, and love for God are implied. 

In the second section of the hymn is described how an ascetic is 
conscious of the approach of his days’ end when his scheduled 
works will come to an end. That is, towards the end of his life he is 
conscious of his ‘arrival at the seventh and final stage of his wisdom 
when he will have no works, secular and religious, to perform. The 
relevant text is cited below in support of the above statement : 


“Grabhya karmáni gunánvitáni bhávárnéca sarván. 
viniyojayed yah | 
tesimabháve krtakarmanasah karmaksaye yati sa 
| tattvatohanyah IP 
(Svetasvataropanisat, Prapáthaka. 6, V. 4) 


In the seventh stage of wisdom the ascetic is conscious of the time 
of his realisation of God as hope has dawned upon his breath. Here 
“asia ela prane’ or hope is arrived at the breath signifies success of the 
devotee in his “pranayáma” or breathing exercise, which augurs spiritual 
salvation as he sees the merger of his soul in Brahmá or the supreme 
soul when his scheduled works will soon come to an end. Instincts 
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of religiosity and repulsion and their concurrent emotions. of love for God 
and disgust.for daily works, secular and religious, are. implied here.. 

‘In the third and last section of the hymn. is stressed ‘how 
God 'can be realised in the lotus of the heatt only through ‘the 
-release of the mind from the three attributes -resulting in mental 
equipoise. Here ‘snan’ or bath signifies both physical and mental 
baths, secured through-daily ablutions and the purity of ‘the mind 
EROUBA its release from the.gunas. The relevant text runs: 


“suánam im Manomalaty igah Saucamindriyanigrabah |” 
i (Skandopanigat, V. IL.) 


‘Premer vasan’ or the cloth of love indicates, as noted 
before in the first section of the hymn, the releasing of the 
mind from its evil propensities when it resembles like a linen cloth 
dazzling like fire. The real significance here is that an ascetic must 
purify himself both physically and mentally by the taking. of 
daily baths and the purity of the mind. Being thus purified he will 
prepare a garland with flowers, culled from the evening garden 
without further delay to accord a hearty welcome to God as He 1s 
arriving soon, Here ‘sandhydvaner kusum’ or the flower of the 
evening garden signifies the Hower of discrimination, developed with 
the help of reasoning faculty in the mind, which is still shrouded in 
darkness for not seeing the merger of his soul in the. supreme soul. 
The real purport here is that’ God is to be realised in the videhamukti 
stage of wisdom with the help of the ardency of love based on the 
power of discrimination, developed carefully with the help of reasoning 
faculty.. Instincts of. repulsion and religiosity and their concurrent 
emotions of disgust for the undesirable instincts and their aa 
and Jove for God are implied. here. 


Analysis of ihe instincts and their emotions, embedded in ‘the 
three sections of the hymn, is classified into*two groups as follows : 
The first group indicates the following instincts and their emotions : 
self-assertion, repulsion, religiosity, social instinct, repulsion, 
santarasa, -self-assertion, and repulsion ; and pride, disgust for the 
„evil propensities of the mind, Jove for God, love for fellow citizens, 
disgust for the undesirable instincts and their emotions, nirveda- 
rasa, pride and disgust. The- second group includes - the following 
instincts and their emotions : self:abasement, religiosity, self- 
assertion, acquisition, jeaiousy, escape, religiosity, repulsion, and 
religiosity ; and stupor, love for God, pride, joy, hatred, fear, love 
for God, disgust.and love for God. e 
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Instincts and their -concurrent emotions in the-firsb-group are 
expressed through the katisama añgahára composed of the following 
karanas : katisama, nikutta, lina, valitoru, vivrtta, lina, éakatasya, 
and prenkholita. Those in the second group are expressed through 
the dindapiksa angahara composed of the following karanas: 
dandapaksa, samanakha, udghattita, kuficita, skhalita, harinapluta, 
lina, vivrtta, and svastikarecita. 


Hymn No. 42 


In the sixth stage of wisdom an ascetic experiences turiya-jigaran 
or waking in trance, turiya-svapna, or dream in trance, and turiya- 
susupti or sound sleep in trance when his mind is deeply absorbed 
in the thought of God in samadhi or trance. In the first section of 
hymn No. 42 is described how the seeker of truth in the first stage 
of his trance experiences an ecstasy of joy sending thrill into his 
body as he sees in his mental vision the appearance of Brahmi with 
his eyes closed to the external world. The purity of the mind 
enhances joy in the body of the ascetic as the rise of the full-moon 
beams on the earth. The relevant verse is cited below: 


“Snando vardhate dehe guddhe cetasi raghava, | 
Pe hyatra nalrmalyam bhuvane yathā ||” 

(Op. Cit., Nirvanaprakaranam, 
Purvardham 6 5, Bargak 81, -V. 41.) 


This mental condition of the ascetic, in his turiya stage of wisdom 
indicating an ecstasy of joy in his body as it sets the mind upon the 
supreme soul, finds expression in the following verse : 


“‘vigetturiyamanandam tada jivo vimucyate | 
jivasya ca buriyikhya sthitirya paramátmani | 
(Op. Cit., Sargah. 128, V. 50.) 


““Cokhe ghanáya ghor” or darkness enwraps the eyes has a reference 
to the turiya-svapna condition of the mind when the eyes are closed 
as if in deep sleep though the devotee is awake, conscious and calm. 
Here the mind is free from its waverings and is absorbed in the 
conscious thought of God resulting in trance. The following verses, 
indicative of the aforesaid mental condition, are inserted below : 


“etannidraghanam jagratyapi sambhavati svatah | 
na kimziccintayibhyáse Sinta ityekaripakam | 
11—2085P—11 
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esivasthiyada yiti eae mucyate tada | 

nidrasavdená tanvi tu svapnagavdena kathyate Il” 
(Op.Cit., Nirvánaprakaranam,- -Uttarardhami 6; 

Sargah 137, VV. 54-55.) > a 


In the turiya-svapna stage the ascetic sees his inseparable. 
relationship with Brahma, who has tied the former’s heart with the . 
knot of a dazzling ribbon. The relevant text runs: 


““hrdaye mor ke vendheche - 
ráñgá rākhir dor” 
or who. has. tied my heart with the knot of a dazzling ribbon. Here 
is a distinct reference to the conrepie? of Brahma 28 setu-vandha. 
The relevant text runs : 


“He on whom th: sky; the earth, and the atmosphere 
Are woven, and the mind, together with all the life-bfeaths ~ 
(prāņa) 
Him alone know as thé, one soul (Atman). Other E 
Words dismiss. He is the bridge to immortality.” 
(Mundaka Upanishad, tr. by R.E. Hume, : 
2nd Mundaka, Khanda, v. 5.) 


- Only the seers perceive this truth in -their vidohamukti stage of 
wisdom. -Here the devotee believes himself to be in this -stage of 
wisdom in his turiya-svapna mental condition though he has not 
actually reached it. Instincts of repulsion, religiosity, and acquisition ; 
and their concurrent emotions of disgust, love for God, and joy in 
realising Him are implied here. O NE 

In the second section of the hymn is described the turiya-jagaran 
condition of the seeker of truth as he turns his mind .to the external 
world in search of Brahma in the sky, earth, lower, fruit and water, 
which cast fascinating influences upon him. The real significance 
here is that the ascetic in his turiya stago sees the universe in its 
amalytical aspect as the embodiment of Brahmá. Such an experience 
is called the turiya-viéva or trance in the universe.. Here the devotee 
in his turiya-jágaran stage sets his- mind upon each of the elements 
in the universe in search of the supreme soul and in deep trance 
realises Him there and in the lotus of bis heart and sees the union 
of his soul with the supreme soul, quite oblivious: of his self. This 
is known as ‘mahiavideha’, The text, relevant to. the point is 
inserted below : . 

‘‘vahirkalpita vettirmahavidehi, tatah prakasivaranaksayah | 

. (Yogadaréana, Vibhútipida, Sūtra. 43), 
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Here again the instincts of religiosity -and acquisition. and their. 


relevant emotions of love for God and joy in‘realising Him are implied. 

The same trend of thought is continued in the third section of 
the hymn as the ascetic grieves for having a game, as 16 were with 
God, for, he has been searching for Him in his heart and in the 
external world around him. Though in the sixth stage of wisdom 
the ascetic’s soul hovers between the turiya-jagaran.and the turiya- 
svapna as the seeker of truth deliberates in his mind to arrive at the 
decision to know whether he has realised God in his heart or. he has 
yet to search for Him in the external world. - The real significance 
here is that the seer has not achieved his nirvija sam ádbi as his mind 
is not yet free from the sattvah guna. When the mind is completely 
released from the three gunas it is free from its waverings resulting in 
the realization of the emanation of the individual soul from the 
supreme soul as the seer reaches his videhamikti stage, The arrest 
of the oscillations of the mind through constant practice in meditation 
and trance is called “samprajñáta samadhi’. When such a samadhi 
is successfully attained resulting in mental equipoise there results in 
‘nirvija samadhi’ or seedless trance. The relevant text runs: 


“‘tasyapi nirodhe sarvanirodhaunirvijah samadhih f ” 
(Op. Cit., Samadhipada, Sūtra. 51.) 


Instincts of religiosity, repulsion, and self-abasement ; and their 
concomitant emotions of love for oe disgust for the gunas, and 
stupor are implied here. 

In the fourth and last section of the hymn is described the 
‘tixiya-svapna’ or dream in trance of the ascetic in his sixth stage 


of wisdom when he realises the arrival of dawn in his ‘prāņa or. 


breath. This indicates that the ‘jivatma’ or the soul of the seer is 
being carried by prana and vyaina through the “Kulakundalini power 
to the Brahma-hole where he sees ‘bhor’ or dawn indicating spiritual 
insight as he sees Ananda or Brahma in the weeping mood with 
tearful eyes. (Taittirilya Upanisad, 3/6.) Water in Brahma’s eyes 
is regarded as “parjanya” or rain. (Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, 2/2/9) 
Here the votary regards the water in Ananda or Brahma’s eyes to be 
tears, which He sheds owing to His long separation from Him. Asa 
result of his re-union with God after a long and painful separation 
from Him the devotee’s mind is full of the ecstasy of joy as he sees 
light in the realization of Him. Here the conception of dualism is 
evident : the individual soul of the seer is distinct from the supreme 
soul as he has not yet reached the seventh stage of wisdom, Instincts 


+ 
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of appeal, religiosity, and acquisition ; and their concomitant emotions 
of gtief, love for God, and joy in realising Him are implied here. 
Analysis of hymn No. 42 indicates the following instincts and 
their concurrent emotions : repulsion, religiosity, acquisition, reli- ` 
giosity, repulsion, self-abasement, appeal, religiosity, and acquisition ; 
and disgust for the gunas, love for God, joy, love for God, disgust, 
stupor, grief, love for God and joy. These instincts and emotions are 
expressed through the vivrtta añgahára composed of the following 
karanas : vivrita, lina, kuficita, Saree mone dandakarecita, 
sūci, samanakha and kuficita. . - o 


Reviews and Hotices of Books 


A Bibliography of Indology, Yol. I. Indian Anthropology.—Published 
by. the Librarian, National Library, Calcutta. 1961. Pp. xii+290. Price 
Rs. 5,00 or 8 shillings, 


The Librarian of the National Library deserves congratulation because 
of his présent plan of producing bibliographies on sciences like anthropology 
or botany, and also for the manner in which the plan has been executed in 
the initial publication. 

~The total number of items is 2067, and they are ae geographi- 
cally-and also Iridia-wise. Not only have short descriptive details been 
given, but these are occasionally enriched by oro of what reviewers 
have said about the book in question; 

The author-index and subject-index at the end are likely to ‘prove of 
help to scholars. E 


[538] | Nirmat Kumar Boss, - 


Ourselves | 
CONVOCATION ADDRESS 


The Convocation address . delivered, ‘last month, by our Vice-. 
Chancellor, Sri Bidhubhushan Malik, was remarkable for striking a 
‘new note. His address is a vigorous plea for integrated and well- 
balanced education. He has left the beaten track of analysing our 
educational problems in detail and chosen to empbasise the basic 
values .of education as @ nourishing and sustaining process. He 
draws his inspiration from the pure and perennial tr aditions of Indian 
humanism and reminds us.that the neglect of humanities in our 
craze for scientific and technological education . would lead. to: the 
starving of the soul. In this connection he has quoted the opinion 
of our President; Dr. Radhakrishnan who bas said: “‘However well- 
informed - we may. be: in general. knowledge, however technically 
efficient we may be in our special vocations; if we are not acquainted 
with the roots of our past, if we do not have an understanding of what 
is called the wisdom of the ages our education falls short a its true 
ideals. "> 2-07 20 - „3i 

We live in a > fastrohanging and unstable world. A University 
in the modern world must move with the times. It must re-examine, 
from time to time, the old: norms and the old standards. +16 cannot 
survive if it cannot cope with the tasks of a new era. As happens 
in any revolutionary age, the educational world is in.a state of ferment. 
Perhaps for the first time in our national history education has be- 
come a popular subject. Universal adult suffrage demands tbat we 
must educate our masters. The need of the hour is a system of 
comprehensive and all-embracing national education. . Professor 
Thomas Hill Green in England in the last quarter of the 19th 
century, looked forward to an ultimate reconstitution’ of society 
through that of.education and he felt that through well-planned 
education, it would be possible to effect a considerable change in the 
tone of society and to remove many of its barriers. His vision saw 
a ‘ladder of learning which should reach from the gutter to the 
Universities, and this learning would bring about; a fusion of men, 
most variously born and circumstanced, in one human society. The 
essential need in our country to-day is the removal of class impedi- 
ments and laying the same foundation for all alike in a system of 
comprehensive liberal education. This will ensure not only a 
thoroughly educated but a socially united people. Such a socially 
united people can face any challenge, either internal or externa]. 


Y" 





AHofificafions 
“ALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/8/63 


dt ig notified for general information that on the recommendation of the Board of 
Post-Graduate Studies in Anthropology the following tribes have been prescribed by the 


Academic Council on the 22nd December, 1962, for study for the M.A. and M.Sc, Examina- 
tions in Anthropology, 1963 and 1964 :— 


i Paper If > Second Half—Hos (in place of Santals) 
Paper III - ia First Half—Khasis 
Paper IV" see Group B 


(a) Mundas and Oraons (in place of Munda and Santals) 
(b) Oraons (in place of Santals). 


Senate House, ek _. G. 0. RAYCHAUDEURI, 
The 29th January, 1963. j ~ Registrar. 
7 | CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Notification No. CSR/1/Ord/63 


It is notified for general information that the following Ordinance relating to the rates 
of remuneration of Paper-setters and Examiners for the B.E. (Intermediate) Examination 


was made by the Syndicate at their meeting held on the 8rd August, 1962, and accepted by 
t he Senate on the 15th December, 1962 : 


The rates of remuneration for the B.E. (Intermediate) Examination be fixed as follows: 
(i) Setting a Paper ee ae ove awe Rs, 48.00 nP. 
(ii) Examining a Paper a sé 1.50 nP. 


(iii) Sessional work Examination 
of each candidate 


(to be divided among the Examiners) ai es See: 1.50 nP. 
The above Ordinance will taka effest from the Examination of 1963. 


Senate House, G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 


The 29th January, 1963. Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. 0/1968/125 (Affi.) 


It is hereby notified for genera] information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Vidyasagar College, Nabadwip has been affiliated in Elective Bengali to the 
B.A. standard of the Three-Year Degree Course with effect from the commeucement of the 
session 1963-64 i.e. with permission to present candidates in the above mentioned subject 
at the B.A. Part I examination in 1965 and B.A. Part II examination in 1966 and not 
earlier. . 


Senate House, ` -G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
Calcutta 


APG AA 19 + Registrar: 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


Notification No. C/1984/111 (Aff.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extensioa of the affiliation already 
granted, the Ranaghat College has been affiliated in History to the B.A. Hons. «standard of 
the Three-Year Degree Course with effect from the commencement of the session 1963-64 Le 
with permission to present candidates in the above mentioned subject at the B.A. Part I 
examination in 1965 and B.A. Part II examination in 1966 and not earlier 


Senate House, — G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
Calcutta cane 
The 28th January, 1963. Ñ Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


Notification No. C/1906/77 (AfA.) 
Ts is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Basirtat College has been affiliated in Sanskrit to the B.A: Pass standard of 
the Three-Year Degree Course with effect from the commencement of the session 1963-64 ie. 
with permission to present candidates in the above mentioned subject at the B.A, Part I 
examination In 1965 and B.A. Part IT examination-in 1966 and not earlier. 


Senate House, : G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
Calcutta ; - ` 
Tha 4th January, 1963. Registrar, 


UTKAL UNIVERSITY 


oe Dated : Cuttack, the 
‘Notification No. EC/ 4408 _ 80th June,1961. 


In accordance with Standing Order No. 28 of the Syndicate the following candidates 
who took recourse to unfair means at the Annual LA , 1.8c., I Com., B.A., B.Sc., B.Com. 
ist year of the 3 year Degres Course, Pre-University and Pre-Professiona] etc. Bxaminaticns 
of 1961 are penalised as noted against each. l se : 


Roll No. Name Institution - Penalties Imposed 


INTERMEDIATE IN ARTS 


681 Sri Mohit Kumar Choudhuri, Christ College Result of the Anual LA, Exami- 
l Sutahat, Cuttack-2, Cuttack, nation of 1961 is cancelled and 
_ heis debarred from apperring 
at the Second I.A. Examina- 
tion of 1961. `- 


797 Sri Kartike Chandra Das, © Christ College; Result of the Annual I.A. Wxami- 


C/o. SriG.B. Das, O.A.S., Cuttack, nation of 196] is cancelled and 

Employment Exchange, (Non-Collegiate). he is debarred from appearing 

Cuttack-1. Do z ae IA. Examination 
o 1. 


i 


INTERMEDIATE IN SCIENCE 


9185 * Sri Basanta Kumar Mishra, Bhadrak ` Result of the Annual 1.Sc, Exa- 
_ Clo. Dr. R.K. Mishra, College, - mination of 1961 is cancelled 
Civil Surgeon Kalahandi, Bhadrak. and he is debarred from appear- 
P.O. Bhawanipatana, ing at the Second Examinaticn 

Dist. Kalahandi. - of 1961. l 
20333 Sri Maheswari Prasad Misra, Stewart Result of. the Annual I.Se Exami- 
C/o. Sri Purushottam Misra, Science nation‘ of 1961 is cancelled and 
Auditor of Schools and College, -~ heis debarred from appearing 
Colleges, Cuttack-1, Cuttack. at any of the Examinations prior 


to the Second 1.Sc. Examina 
tio nof 1962, . 
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INTERMEDIATE IN COMMERCE 


18 Sri Bipin Bihari Misra, Rajendra Result of the Anual T.Com. Exe- 
Cfo. Sri Udayachandra Misra, College, mination of 1961 13 cancelled 
At/P.O. Tarabhe, -——— Bolangir. and he is debarred from appear- 
Dist, Bolangir. ing at any of the Examinations 
prior to the Second Examination 
of 1962. 


BACHEDLLOR OF SCIENCE 


1810 Sri Chjtraranjan Mcbainty, Ravenshaw Result of the Annual B. Bo. 
C/o Sri Kapila Chandra Mobanti College, (Honours) Examination of 1961 
At/P.O. Panposs, Cuttack, is cancelled aud he is debarred 
Dist. Sundargarh. from appreriog ab any of the 


Examinations prior to the 
Second Examination of 1962. 


IST YEAR OF THE THREE YEAR DEGREE COURSE 


416  Bibbuti Bhusan Das, Christ Result of the Annual Ist year of 
Mastaram Matha Lane, College, , the 3-year Degr:e Course Exa- 
Saikh Bazar, Cuttack-1. Cuttack. mination of 1961 is cancelled 


and he is debarred from appear- 
ing at the Second Examination 


of 1951. 
450 Sri Bijoy Govind Misra,  * Christ Result of the Annual Ist year of 
C/o. Sri K,K. Misra, College, the 3-year Degree Course Exa- 
Dy. Registrar, Office of the Cutiack. mination of 1961 is cancelled 
Co-operative Society, and he is debarred from eppea:- 
Deuli Sahi, Cattack-1 ing at the Second Exemination 

of 1961. 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL BXAMINATION 


29 Sri Kulamani Behera, Bbadrak Result of the Annual] Pre-Profes- 
C/o. Sri Dadhiram Behera, College, sional Hxamiuation of 1961 is 
Vill, Basanta, P.O. Akhaapida, Bhadrak. cancelled and he ia debarred 


Dt, Balasore. from appearing at any of the 
l i Examiostioas prior to the 


Second Examination of 1963, 


PRE-UNIVERSITY (HUMANITIES) 


6 Sri Jogendra Behera, Rajendra Result of the Pro-University Exa- 
C/o. Sri Somanatha Behera, College, mination of 1961 is cancelled 
At{P O. Belgaon, Bolangir. and he is debarred from appear- 
Dist, Eolangir ing at the Annual Examination 
of 1962. 
481 Sri Basudev Bebera, M. P. C. Result of the Pre-Dniversity (Hu- 
-C/o. Sri Chandra Mohan Behera, College, manities) Hxaminatien of 1961 
Vill Para Astia, P.O. Baripada. Baripada. is cancelled and he is debarred 
Dist. Mayurbhanj irom appearing at any of the 


Examinations prior to the 
Annual Examiaation of 1963. 


482 Sri Manoranian Behera, Mak. 0. Result of the Pre-University 
C/o. Sri Debananda Behera College, (Humanities) Examinaticn of 
At/ P.O. Barshahi, Baripada. 1961 is cancelled and he is 
Dist. Mayurbhanj. debarred from appearing at any 


of the Examinations prior to the 
Annual Examination of 1963. 


1759 Sri Bhaskar Kumar Bebera, Khurda Result of the Annual Pre-Univer- 
C/o Sri Lakshman Behera, College, sity (Humanities) Examination 


Guard, Khurda Road, Khurda. of 1961 ia cancelled. 
P.O. Jatni, Dist. Puri. 
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1760 Sri Rama Chandra Behera, - Khurda Result of the Annual Pre-Univer- 
C/o. Sri Gopinath Behera, College, sity (Humanities) Examination 
Village—Charchika, Khurda., of 1961 is cancelled and he is 
P.O. Banki, A debarred from appearing at the 
Dist. Cuttack. Annual Examination of 1962. 

1762 Sri Hemachandra Beura, Khurda Result of the Annual Pre-Univer- 
C/o. Sri Ganeswar Beura, s College, sity (Humanities) Examination 
At—Chitreswar, Khurda. of 1961 is cancelled and ha ie 
P.O. Chasapara, debarred from appearing ab the 
Dist. Cuttack. Annual Examination of 1962. 

1763 Sri Lalit Kishore Bidhar. Khurda Result of the Annual Pre-Univer- 
C/o. Sri Lingaraj Jagadev, College, sity (Humanities) Examination 
At/P.O. Gangapara, Khurda. of 1961 is cancelled. 
Via—Khurda, Dist. Puri. i 

2653 Sri Sachitananda Mabapatra, Bbadrak Result of the Annual Pre-Univer- 
C/o. Sri Ajayananda Mahapatra, College, sity (Science) Examination of 
S. R. O., Bhadrak, Bhadrak. 1961 is cancelled. 

P.O. Bhadrak, Dist. Balasore. ; ; 

2654 Sri Dbarmananda Mahapatra, Bhadrak Result of the Annual Pre- Univer- 
C/o. Tbe Principal, College, sity ( Science) Examination of 
Bhadrak College, Bhedrak. 1961 is cancelled. 

At/ P.O. Bhadrak, 
Dist. Balasore. ; 
4485 Sri Nachiketa Misra, S. C. 8. Result of the Ansual Pre Uniyer- 
i G/o. Sri Loknath Misra, College, sity (Science) Examination of 
Shiva Bhavan, Temple Road, Puri. 1961 is cancelled. 
Dist. Puri. : ae : 

4485 Sri Kishore Chandra Misra, 8. C. 8. Result of the Annual Pre-Univer- 
C/o. Sri Tandi Misra, College, sity (Science) Examination of 
Baseli Sahi, Puri. 1961 is cancelled. 

- P.O./ Dist. Puri. 

1988 Sri Prafulla Kumar Maharana, Science Result of the en Pre-Univer- 
C/o. Sri Trilochan Maharana, Coll:ge, sity (Humanities) Examination 
At/P.O. Deulbara Colliery, Angul. of 1961 is cancelled and he is 


The 27th June, 1961. 


Talcher, Dist. Dhenkanal. 


University Office, 


Cuttack-1, 


ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 


debarred from appearing at any 
of the Examinations prior to the 


-Annual Examination of 1963. 


Illegible 


- Assistant Registrar. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SYNDICATE 


No. $3/2979/61. 


ORDER 


Waltair, dated 11-7-61. 


The resulte of the following candidates who have been found guilty of resorting 


to unfair means at University Examinations held in March 1961 are cancelled and they 


are debarred from appearing for any of the University examinations for the period noted | 


against each : 4 


Centre in which 


Sl Name of the Period of 


Examina- Reg. the candidate 
No. candidate tion _ No. appeared for the Rustication 
examination 


1. 2, 3, 4, 5. 6. 


6034 A, J. Kalasala 
Masulipatam. 


1. A.T. V.L. N.S. 8. @. Pre-University 


Debarred for a period 
B. Erishnamacharyulu. 


of one year and per- 
mitted to sit for the 
University examina- 
tions to be held in 
Merch 1962 or there- 
after. 
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Centre in which 


sl. Name of the — Examina- Reg. the candidate Period of 
No. candidate tion No. appeared for the Rusticetion 
examination 
1. 2. 3. å. 5. 6. 
2. D, Kutumba Rao Do. 10992 SRR & OVR Debarred for a period 
: (Government) of two years and per- 
College, mitted to sit for the 
Vijayawada. University examina- 


tions to be held in 
March 1968 or there- 


after. 
3. P. Seshagiri Rao Post-Graduate 1322 University Debarred for a period 
- Diploma Eza- Colleges, of one year and per- 
mination in Co- Waltair. mitted to sit for the 
operation. _ University examina- 


tions to be held in 
March 1962 or there- 
after- 


4. $. Kesava Rao B.As (Hons.) 270 - Do. Do. 

5. K. Ramaswami Do. 275 Do. Do. 

6. Y. Sivakesava Prasad Do. 305 Do. Do. 

| V. SIMHADRI RAO 
In-Charge-Registrar. 
ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE SYNDICATE 
No. 83/2979/61. " —— Waltair, dated 1-7-61, 


ORDER 


The results of the following candidates whe have been found guilty of resorting 
to unfair means at University Examinations held in April 1961 are cancelled and they 


are debarred from appearing for any of the University Examinations for the period noted 
against each : 


1. N, Adiyya Matriculation 182 W.G. B. Debarred for a period 
: College, of one year and per- 
Bhimava- mitted to sit for ihe 

ram. University examina- 


tions to be held in 
March 1962 or there- 


after. 
2. K. Suryanarayana Do. 391 Do Do. 
3. K. Subba Rao Do. 2599 P. B.N. Do. 
College, 
Nidubrolu. 
4. L. Venketeswarlu Do. 2569 Do. Do. 
5. €. Lokanatham Do. 2643 C.S.R. Sarma Do. 
College, 
Ongole 
6. P. Punnayya Do. 2674 Do. Do- 
Te ©. a atau Do. 2679 Do. Do, 
- Rao 
8. T. Ramasubba Reddi Do. 2864 De. Do. 
9. B, Veerabhadrayya Do. 2954 Do, Do. 
10, Quatmruddin Khan Do. 4026 8.8. R. and Do. 
C. V. R. 
Government 
College, 
Vijayawada. 
11. Mohd. Raocofnllah Do. 4101 Do. Do. 
12. Mirza Mazeer Ahmed Do. 4129 Do, Do. 


Baig 
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C.. V. Rama Reo Matriculation 4679 8,S.R. € C.V, R. Debarred for a period of 


Mohd. Khali Do 
Kuzzma Khen 

Sbaik Kazim Do 
‘Hussain 

V. Balagubrah- Do 
manyam 

B. Dayakar Do 
Reddi is 

D. Sstyanara- Do 
yang 

R. Ramalinga Do 
Reddi . 
Syed > Abdur Do 
Sattar 


S. Jeavaratnam 


9. Bhavani Do 


Intermediate 


Government Col- ote year and Fermit! ed 


lego Vijayawada. to sit for the exami- 
naticns to be held in 
Murch 1962 or there- 
' alter. 
5195 Do Do 
5949 DA o ` Do 
- 6440 Mra. A. V. N. Co- | Do 
Hege,  Vigakha- 
patnam. 
, 5688 Do Do 
5717 Do , Do 


581 Sir C. R. R. College, Debarred for a pericd of 
Eluru. , two yesrs and permi- 
; tted to sit fer the Uni. 
rersity examinations 
to be held in Mareh- 
| 1968 or thereafter. 
6260 S.R. R: &0. V, R. Do. 
Government” Col- 
A lege. Vilayawada. | 
1100 Do l Debarred for @ period of 
one ycar ard permitted 
to git for the Univer- 
. sity examinationg to 
' be held in March 1969 
` or thereafter. 


1 
4 


V. , Shanta Do" 1249 .Mre. A. V.N. Col- , Do 
Kumar A lego, Vighkhapat- > 
i «e nam. 
R. Nsrasimham Do 1410 M. R College, Do 
Vizianagaram, . 
N. Venkatarat- B.A. (O. R.) 8519 A N. R. College, > Do 
- , pem. Gudivada. . 
0. Paana Do 5098 A. V. N. College, ~ Do 
Visakhapatnam. 
K. re E EE B. So. (0. R.) 882 . Do ; Do 
P. Narasimha B.Com. ({(O.R.) 77-A Sir C. R. R. Col- : Do 
30 lege, Eluru : : 
G. Satyanarayan B.A. (N.R; 1142 Hindu - College, Debarred fora pericd of 
Guntur. five yeara and permi: 
. tted to sit for the Uni- 
versity examinations 
- to be held in March 
i ' 1666 or thereafter. 
C. Solomon Raju Do 1868 Government: FP. R. Debarred for a period of 
$ College. Kakinada. * one year ard permitted 
| to git for the Univer- _ 
» sily examinations to bo 
i ; held in March 1962 or 
: thereafter. 
M. Chandra- Do 2036 C. 8. R. Sarma College, Do 
sekhara Rao Ongole l 
NA Madhava Do 2040 Do Do 
Rao. A - l 
G. Krishnamurti Do . 2086 Do ' Do 
G. V, Ramanayya Do 2097 Do Do 
M. Lukayya Do 2455 V, S. R. College, Do 
; . Teneli. . 
G. Sriramulu Do . 2835 Mrs A. V. N. Cob | Do 
lege, Visakhapa t- 
Lame 
A. Subba Rao 2236 Do ; Do 
T V.R.. Mohana B. fe. TNR) 732 W. G. B._ College, ; DO Lone ai 
Rao: ` Bhimavaram. ae > AN 


832 . Do Do 


40 
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39 Y, Ananthaper- Do . 299 Hindu College, _Dobarred for a period of 
lingram i Guntour.,. two years and permi- 
tted to sit for the Uni- 
versity examinations 
to be held in March 
1963 or thereafier. 
D. Veerayys Do 8594 A. L. College, Debarred fora period of 
Vijayawada, one year and permitted 
j to sit for the Univer- 
sity examinations to 
be held in March 1969 
K or thereafter. 
41 5. Amrutalinga Do 8625 S.R,R,4C.V, R. Do 
Sastry Government College 
l Vijayawada. 
4Q L. Gopalakrishna B.Com. (N.R 292 Hindu College, Do 
Rao Guntur, 
48 T. V. Besbayya Do 638 C. 8. R. Sharma Debarred for a period of 
College, Ongole. two years and permi- 
tied to sit for the Uni- 
versity exeminaticns 
to be held in March 
-i 1963 or thereafter. 
44 T. V. Chalapati B.8c.(Ag.) : 18 Government Agri- Debarred fora period of 
Rao cultural College, one year anà permitted 
Bapatla. to sit for the Univer- 
sity examinatiens to 
be held in March 1962 
o z or thereafter. 
46 G. Anthony F. E. II 449 University Colleges i Do ` 
C of Waltair. 
46 N. Kasiviswes- Pre-Profes- 42 College of Enginee». Do 
wara Rao „gional l _ ring Kakinada. 
47 E. Anjaneyulu - Do 781 Mrs. A. V. N, Col- Do 
: lege, Visakhapat- 
: nam. : 
48 D. Lakshmi. Pre-Unirer- ; 484 §.K.B.R. Cullege, Do 
narayan sity ' Amalapuram. 
49 T. V. G. Pra- Do .734 W. G. B. College, Do 
bhakar Bhimevaran, 
50 B. Mohana Rao Do ~ 766 Do - Do 
51 M. Venkatarat- Do 994 . Do Do 
nam 
62 A. Veerabhadre Do 988 Do Do 
Rao 
53 B Vissam Raju Do 990 Do Do.’ 
54 M. V. Subba Do 1069 Do Do 
Rain 
55 T. Venkata Reo Do 1090 Do Do 
56 K. ‘Venkates- Do 1032 Do Do 
wara Rao 
57 N. A, Vijaya Do , 1098 Lo Do. 
— mohan E l 
58 K. Nageswara Do 1180 Do Do 
a0 
59 K.V. 8. Babba Da 1163 : Do Do 
~ Raju T 
60 C. ens Do 1180 "Do Do 
61 B. Pa Do. 1194 Do Do 
62 M.V. Satyanara- vaa 1230 W.G.B College, Debarred for a period of 
yana Raju Bhimevarem. one year and permitted to 
ait for the University 
examjnatiors fo be held 
| in March 1962 or there- 
Pe . aier: , 
63 Mohammad Ak. Do. 1347 Do Do. Sa 
tar Ali : E i: 
64 P. Prakasa Rao- Do. 1349 Do. Do. 
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65 


3. Atchuts Rao 


C. Poo:na- 

chandra Rao 
V. Lakshmana Rao 
A.V. Narasimha Rao 
K. Chinnayya 


M.V.P.S Rama: 
chandra Raju 
C. Subba Rao 


B. Jaggayya 
R. Venkatappayya 
R. Venkayya 
A. Ra‘eswura Rao 
B. Krishanamurty 


D. Y. Subba Rao 

O. V. Ramamurty 

B. V. Prabhakara 
Rao 


M. Veerrain 

L. Sitaraman‘aneya. 
Carma 

P. Sivaji 

V. Gopichand 


V. Venkateswarlu Pre- Univer- 
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Do. 


sity. 

S. Sarveswarudu Do. 
N. Tulasipriasad Do. 
A.V. Bubka Rao Do. 
Y Krishnawurty Do. 
G. Manikvala Rao Do. 
V. Pattabhiramayya Fo. 
V. Rajeswara Rao Do. 
A. Sezba Rao Do. 
V. Sitapathi Rao Do. 
8. Lokeswara Rao Do. 
K. Babu Rao Do. 
D. Pasavayya Do. 
K. Venkatachalam Do. 
K Vishuvardhara Do. 

Fao 
D. Narasimka Rao Do. 
M. Purnachandra Do. 

Rao 
C. Appa Rao Do. 
G. Sambasiva Rao Do. 
A. Sitaram Do. 
S.V Ramanamurty Do. 
A Mallikarjuna Reo Do. 
Muhammad Abdul To 

Kayyem 
K. Satyam Do. 
K- Satyanarayara Do. 
G.S Ramadas Do. 
L. Veukatarama Do. 


Cho wdari 


2264 Sir C. R. R. 
College, Eluru. 
2730 A.N.T College, 
Gudivada, 
2814 Do. 
2864 Do. 
5837 P. R. Govt. 
College, Kaki- 
nada. 
5697 _Do. 
6578 Hindu Col'ege, 
Masuljpatam. 
6634 Do. 
6742 Do 
6750 Do. 
6824 Do. 
8175 € S. R. Sarma 
College, Ongole. 
8207 Do. 
8329 Do. 
8712 Govt. Arts Co- 
llege, Rajah- 
mundry. . 
8944 Do. 
9490 V.S.R. College,” 
enali. 
9491 Do. 
9567 Do. 
9649 V.SR College, 
Tenali. 
9772 Do. 
10189 A. L. College, 
Vijayawada ' 
10157 Do. 
10566 $8,R.S. & C.V.R. 
Govt. College, 
Vilayawada. 
10581 Do. - 
10603 Do 
10614 Do 
10658 Do. 
10663 Do. 
10773 Do. 
10829 Do. 
10980 Do. 
11032 Do. 
11087 Do. 
11101 Do. 
11135 Do 
11211 Do. 
11244 | Do. 
11359 Mrs. A. V.N. 
College, 
Visakhapatnam. 
11483 Do. 
11575 Do. 
11579 Do. 
11625 Do. 
11782 Do. 
11804 Do. + 
11818 Do. 
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Debarred for a period of 
one year and permitted 
` to sit for the University 
examinations to be- held 
in March 1969 or there- 
after. 


Do. 
Do. 


7 = 


wht. 
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"Centre in which | 





Si, Name cf the Examine- Reg. the candidate Period of 
No, candidate tion No, appeared for the Rusticaion 
| examination 
1. 2. 3. 4. Ba | 6: 
111 V. Kanne Pre-Univere 11942 Mrs. A.V.N. Debarred for a period of 
sity. ` i College, one year and permitted 


. Visakhapatnam. to sit lor the University 
examinations to be held 
in Marth 1962 or there- 


after. 
112 §. Venkateswara, Do, 6150 A.J. Kalasale. Debarred for a period of 
Rao Masulipatem. tw? yeara and perinitted 


to sib for the Un'versity 
examinations to be hell 
in March 1963 or there- 
after. 


113 K- Umamaheswara Do. 9531 V.S.R. College, Do. 
Rao Tenali. i 
By Order 
K.V. GOPALASWAMY, 
For Registrar. 


ANDIIRA UNIVERSITY 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE SYNDICATE 
No, 83/9847/60, | Waliair, Dated 27th March, 1961. 


The result of Mr. B. Satyam, candidate with Registered No. 2967 who is found 
guilty of resorting to unfair means at the Matriculation examination held in September 
1960 is cancelled and he is debarred for a period of bwo yaars from appearing for any 
of the University examinations and pe: mitted to appear for the University examinations to be 


held in Sapiemb-r 1961 or thereafter. | 
. K. V. GOPALASWAMY, 


Registrer. 
ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE SYNDICATE 
No. 83/9847/60. 4 ) Waltair, Dated 30-5-1961, 


The results of the following candidates who have been found guilty of resorting 
to unfair means at University examinations held in September 1960 are cancelled and 
they are debarred from appearing for any of the University examinatiors for the period 
noted against each: 


je D. Basava Raju Matriculation 1739 Government Debarred fur a period 
i Arts College, of one year and per- 
Srikakulam. mitted to sit for the 


University Examina- 
tions to be held in 
September, 1961 or 


; Ñ ; thereafter. 
À. B. C. Balanna F. L. 11 University Debarred for a period 
College, of two yeara and per- 
Waltair. mitted to sit for the 


University Examines- 
tions to be held in 
September, 1962 or 
thereafter. 


K. V. GOPALASWAMY, 
Registrar 
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ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SYNDICATE. 


No. B2/5789/60: Waltair, 6-5- 61 

The result of Mr. Karumuri Rayappa can-lidate with Registered No. 663 at the 
Matricalation Examination held in September 1960 is cancelled and he is debarrzd from 
appearing for any of the University Examinations for a period of three years as he 
had tampered with the marks statement issued to him io ths Ofte Dispos1] Number 
B4/9209/60 dated 12-11-60. 


He is permitted to appear for the Univereity Examinationg to be he'd in September 
1963 or thereafter. f 


K. vV. GOPALASWAMY, 
Registrar, 


MARATEWADA UNIVERSITY 


Circular No, Exf/30 of 1961. 


1 
r 


t 


In pursuance of the resolution of the Executive Countil passed at its meeting’ held 
on 22.6-1961 and 27-7-1961 the following candidates who had appeared at the University 
Examination, March/April 1961 and who were found guilty of Malpractice have been pena- 
lised for the periods mentioned against thcir respective names :— 


A a Pd A h 





Examina- Seat Penalty 
tion No. Address ' Imposed 
P. U.C. 735 Shri Mirza Sajjad He has been debarred from app- 
Baig Burhan Baig, earing af any of the University 
7, LD W. P.O. Shahapur.. Examinations, till 31-12-1992, 
. with the Ices of exemptions, if 
any, esrned by Eim. 
P, U. C. 872 Shri Mane Anurath - He has been Aebarred ian app- 
. Prabhekarrao, `- gearing at any of the University 
At— Achelar, Examinations, upto 31-12-1962, 
with the logs of exem;itions, if 
any, earned by him. 
P. U. €. 948 Kum. Vaidya Shbushila She has been let off with a warn- 
Eknathrao, ing. Her resulé was declared. 
C/o. Shri Eknathrao Vaidya, 
Gujar Lane; Osmanabad. 
P.U.C. 1051 Shri Dengre N. G., He ‘has been debarred from app- 
Rehind Manobar Colony, earing at any of tbe University | 
Ramnager Gondia, D Exawinations till 31-12-1962, 
Dist. Bhandara, with the loss of exemptions, if 
any, earned by him. 
P, U.C. 1427 Shri Golandas Mohd. He has been given the benefit 
Murtaza, of the doubt and let off without 
Rani Laxmi Road, punishment but with a warning. 
P.O. Udgir. 
P. U,C. 1529 Sbri Biyani S. K., He has been let off with a warn- 
C/o. Balaram Shivram ing. His result was declared. 
Biyani, Nan led. 
P, ULC. 1638 Shri Morale Sudhaker He has been debarred from app- 
Ganpatrao, earitg atauy of the University 
C/o. The Principal, Examinations till 81-12-1962, 
- Yogeshwari Science College, with the loss of exons if 
Mominabad. any, earned by him. 
P. P.O 76 . Sbri Kazi Shamimuddin Kazi, No further punishment was 





Name and 


Kaluni Manz:l, Manznrpura, 


` Aurangabad. 


deemed necessary, and. there- 
fore, he has been let off with a- 


warning. 


AIDA A e «en IA o 


A SA TAE ee ed 


pora ras gt 


-y ee AI tin Pt e nas 
* 


A ee ae 


P: Ps Cir E 
ee Diy Gc ere 


' 1963] 


P. P. C. 226 


£ 


n Tem Mampan ie a i e ree e a 


po Ba y 
sto SS D O; Andhori. | T 


NOTIFICATIONS 


Miss Duru Asudomal 
Manjiramani 


Bungalow No. 3, Cantonment 


Aurangabad. 
Shri.R, M. Kalyane,. l 


> ee 


Shri Bondhare D. K., 
Akhanda Belapur, 
Tlq. Kalamhuri, 


X Shri B. 8..Deshmukh, 


Cjo. Ambika Kirana Store, 
Supari Hanuman Road, 


poa Aurangabad: 


- 


Pre-Agri. 10 
B.A, Tit +, 92 
Year 
Year 

tit. See 
B.A, IH 854 
Year. os. 
B.Com. :: -:,°1888. :-: 
11 Year 
B.Com. 1844 
11 Year 
Aurangpura, 
Aurangabad. 


e 


13-—-2085P-—IT 


Shri Kasmi Syed Mohd. 
C/o. Syed Fasihuddin, 
Pleader, . Qld Jalna. 


Ali, 


Shri Rathod R. B., 
At—] ohara, 
Dist ‘Parbhani. 


:, Shri Manji-Hari, Assudomal, | 


Bungaluw No 3, 


Cantt, Aurangabad, 


Shri Nipaniker A. D., 
C/o. Shri D, G G. Kulkarni, 
P.O. Nipani,. 


? 
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She has been debarred from app- 
earing at any of the University 
Examinations till 31-12-1962. 


He has been debarred nae app» 
earing abany of the University 
Examinations till 31-12-1963, 


He has been debarred from app- 
earing at any of the University 
Examinatione till 31.12-1962 
with the lcse of exemptions, if 
any, earned by bim. : 
He has been let off with a warn- 
ing. His result was declared. 


He has been debarred from app- 
earing at any of the University ` 
Examinations, till 31-12-1962, 
with the loss of exemptions, if 


any, earned by him. 


He has been debarred from app- 
earing atany of the University 
Examinations till 31-12. 1962, 
with the logs of exemptions, i 
any, earned by him. 


. He has-been debarred from a p 


earing at any of the University 
Examinations till 31-12-1964, 
with the loss' cf exemptions, if 
any, earned by him. 


He has been 
warning, 


let off with a 


M. B. CHITNIS, 


Registrar, 


~ -= 


“UNIVERSITY COLLEGES OF ARTS AND COMMERCE 
ae BUILDING — 





No. 2103 UCAC ' 


+ 


| Calcutta the 215t/22nd February, 1963, > 
1) Subject selected for Mrinalini Gold Medal for 1964 | 
i) Coins and Seals of Ancient Bengal. 
| 2) Subject selected for Rani Ramarakshi Gold Medal for 1964 
i) Nyaya Theory of Self 
iH) The Art of Diplomacy with reference to Arthasastra 


Literatures 
3) Subject Selected for Anandaram Barua Gold Medal for 4964 


i) Nature as portrayed by Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti 





: 
. 
=J 


Statement about ownership and other particulars about newspaper 


The Calcutta Review 


Form IV 


(See rule 8) 


1. Place of Publication .. Calcutta, West Bengal 


2. Periodicity of its publication... Monthly 
3. Printer’s name .. Sri Sibendranath Kanjilal 
Nationality ... Indian | 
Address | ...« 48, Hazra Road, Calcutta 
4. Publisher’s name 
Nationality Same as above 
Address 
& Manager’s name ... Sri Bimalendu Koyal 
Nationality ... Indian 
Address .««. Senate House, Calcutta University 


6. Owner of the Newspaper ... The University of Calcutta, 
College Street, Calcutta, 
West Bengal. 


I the publisher of the Calcutta Review, hereby. declare that the 
particulars given above are true to the best of my knowledge and 
beliefs 


Ist Feb., 1963 Sibendranath Kanjilal, 
Calcutta, \ Publisher. 


THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 


pias Scale of Advertisement Charges 
Annual subscription » Rs.7-50 N.P. de postage) Re. 
Half-yearly `s e. Rs, 4 Front Covar Pago a. 45(par insertion 
Single number we 76 N. P. por copy. Back and Inside Cover Pago ow 35 ” 
Foreign, Annual e» 148..net (with postago) Full Page e 80 n 
Half-yearly we “8. 8d. PA Half Page das je 17 se 
Single number ... 18.64. Quarter Page we 10 


All Subscriptions are payablein advance. The year of the Calcutta 
Review begins in October, and it is desirable that subscription should 
cominence with October or April; but the Review may be supplied from 
any other month as weli. Cheques on banks situated outside Calcutta are 
not accepted. Terms are strictly cash, or value payable on delivery by post. 
Complaints of non-receipt of any issue should reach this office before 15th 
of that month. In all cases it is necessary thatthe Subscriber Number 
should be quoted. The Review comes out on the ist of every month, 


and there are 12 issues in the year. 


Advertisement : Advertisers should send revised advertisement 


copies if necessary within the 15th of the preceding month. 


Contributions : ‘The Editorial Board of the Calcutta Review will be 
pleased to receive contributions on subjects of general, cultural and 
educational interest, as also articles on current political, economic, social 
and cultural topics and movements of national and international signis 
ficance. Highly technical articles are discouraged, except when they 
aim ata high standard of scholarship and literary excellence. 


Tripurari Chakravarty 
Hony. Secretary, Board o] Editora 





Board of Editors, Calcutta Review 


Prof. Pramathanath Banerjee, M.A., B.L., LL.B 
LL.D., Barrister-at-Law. 


Sri Chapalakanta Bhattacharyya, M.A., LL.B. 
Sri Satischandra Ghose, M.A. 

Sri Gopal Haldar, M.A. 

Rev. Father A. Verstraeten, S.J. 

Prof. Satyendranath Bose, M.Sc. 

Sri Mohit Kumar Moitra, B.A. 

Prof. Tripurari Chakravarty, M.A 
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“The fi treatment tof, i t IET 
SNAKE BITE 00 
Available with: all. leading! chemists, . oe ave ad + 


i Book SNAKE, BITE.” by P. - Banerji—aVáilable again es 
at Rs. fay with: Oxford Book. & * Stationary. Co; Calcutta’ 16, 
D: Ms. ‘Library; 42, Cornwallis: Street, Calcutta 6. “eae z 2 


P. BANERJI MIHIJAM. (Dt. Dumka) - 


- AND - 
114 A; Asutosh Makes Road, Calóuta-29 





Académic: Costumes: 
8 "Professional C Gowns 





ae eee AA | hen | | | 
Phone ;-- | A = aoe 
34—4715 AA Maker 
| a Private. Ld. 7 


COLLEGE STREET MARKET, CALCUTTA 19" 
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CHEMICA 


KANPUR 


a 


is a famous Ayurvedic 


Tonic, recuperative and 
blood purifier. lt Is of great 
value in chronic cough 

and cold. Draksharishta 
helps digestion, increases 
appetite and stimulates 
the nervous system of the 
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LUDWIG UHILAND—THE LAST OF THE 
- GERMAN ROMANTICISTS 


Dr. Miss INDIRA SARKAR 


Exactly- one hundred years ago, the famous German poet, 
Ludwig Ubland, died in his home-town Tubingen, on November 
13, 1862. Some of his contemporaries were Adalbert von Chamisso, 
Gustav Schwab, Kikolaus Lena-u, Joseph von Eicbendorfí and 
Wilhelm Grimm. With his death, the Romantic Period of German 
culture came to an end. German Literature lost one of its great 
posts, who was also a reputed research echolar and Germanist. 

The poetic genius of Ludwig Ubland was manifested at a 
very early age. While at school,.he showed signs of poetic talent, 
At the age of 15, hə joined the University where he studied Law, 
although be would have preferred to devote bis time to Philo- 
sophy. Already at the age of 21, be finished his. Law Examu- 
nations and two years later obtained his Doctorate Degree. For 
some time he worked asa lawyer and later as Professor of German 
literature at the University of Tubingen. He lectured on the 
period from the 13th to the 16th century- which was his special 
field of interest. ` | 

- During bis: travels through Germany, France, Austria and 
Switzerland, he spent his time in making researches in unknown 
folk-songs. In 1844, he brought out a collection entitled. “Old, 
High and Low German Folk Songs”, in two volumes. He did 
not pursue. any moral or ethical motive in his works, but his sole 
purpose was to illustrate folk-life as was prevalent in days gone by. 
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He was also the author of a work ón ‘‘Walter von der Vogelweide””, 
the great lyricist of the Middle High German period. 

Ludwig Uhland studied. Law and Literature simultaneously. 
When he was in Paris studying the ‘‘Napoleonic Code%, he also 
collected all kinds of folk-lore in the various Libraries. He was 
enchanted with the life of Bertrand de Born, one of the famous 
French ministrels of olden times. A chronological study of the 
poems of Uhland exhibits that the creative period of his life 
may be regarded to be from the age of 17 to the age of 25. 
All that he wrote later on had already been touched upon at that 
time. As early as in the year 1815, he published his book entitled 
“Poems”. One of the important critics of his time wrote : “This 
volume represents a perfect master-piece, taken -separately and 
collectively.”? Some of his favourite themes are ‘“Right’’, “Freedom”, 
“Heroism”, “‘Gallantry’’, “Knighthood” ‘‘Nature’’, “Songs of 
Ministrels’’, “Love”, “Fatherland”, “Faith”, ete. In addition to 
poems, he also wrote many Ballads e.g., “The Castle on the Sea’’ 
“Little Roland®’, “Bertrand de Born” and “The Lost Church”. 

These poems, partly lyrical and partly epical, are remarked 
by clarity of thought, warmth of feeling, high ideals and love 
of folk-lore. They are free of subjectivity which was so popular 
with the romantic poets of the day. He does not indulge in 
phantasy or world-grief. His poetry is characterised by a healthy, 
natural and naive objectivity, not only in bis ballads relating to battles, 
knights, kings, poets and castles, but also in his sentimental and 
patriotic songs. All his poems soon became very popular and were 
put to music and sung. They form part and parcel of German text- 
books and Anthologies of German lyrical verse. 

Within a period of 50, years, his book entitled ‘‘Poems’’ was 
reprinted over 40 times. One of his comtemporaries has said: ‘‘While 
there are many persons who compose excellent verse of the sort that 
many can write and few like to read, Uhland has the gift to compose, 
like no one else can write and all like to read’’. Another critic 
has witten : “The poems of Uhland are the true reflection of the 
noblest sentiments of a rich age’. a 

The well known German poet, Joseph von Eichendorff wrote : 
‘The verses of Uhland are poetry having all the elements of the 
romantic school. With him this period came to an end. His 
poenis are like a farewell to romanticism. The mystery of nature; 
the wonderful voices of an unseen world were dealt with by 
many poets in a mystical way, but Uhland brought them out 


a 
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vividly in pen-pictures. It is a poetry full of faith, sincere 
with itself and its objects, and’ that is why it is so perfect like 
a folk-song.” | a l 
The period when. Uhland lived was full.of war-alarms. The 
French Revolution had broken out. The armies of Napoleon had 
swept over Europe. An old. order had broken down. The rigbts 
of the people had come to the forefront with the fall of princely 


s~yower. The ideas of radicalism began to question Christian tradi- 
‘tion. In this genera] state of turmoil the people began to clammer 
` for a new faith. | l 


Many people started to study books of old, especially those of 
the Middle Ages, after the discovery of folk-poetry by Herder. 
Uhland and his contemporaries searched for hidden treasures about 
heroes and folk-tales in their own country and in other European 
lands. ‘The study of these books enabled Uhland to compose his 
own verses. In his ballads, he sang about heroes like Count 
Richard The Fearless, Emperor Charles, Roland his nephew, Seigfried 
and Taillefer. He praised this heroic age, where poets had the 
duty to write verse in order to immortalise these heroic deeds. 


Not only was: Ludwig Uhland a great poet but an advocate. of 
law. In this capacity he was specially interested in, the legal 
rights of his people. He wanted to introduce the ‘‘good old law” 
among his fellow-citizens. He was a staunch believer in the active 
and passive right of voting. The ruling princes of the time did 
not like him and put obstacles in the way of his advancement. 
He- did not .want to enjoy the patronage of the princes. He conti- 
nued to plead for natural rights and wanted the law to benefit the 
common man. / | ( 


Law: was for Uhland a subject most dear to his heart.. Where- 
ever and whenever he could, he fought for these _legal rights, 
without which there could be no freedom no ‘true life and no 
social welfare state, in his opinion. All his patriotic poems were 
filled with this idea of legal problems. He sang in praise of the 
“good old times” as well as the “‘brighter new age”. Uhland 
was far in advance of his times, so he had to see that many of 
his contemporaries were not prepared and mature enough to accept 
his democratic views. He mentioned about this disappointment in 
his satirical poem entitled ‘*Wandering’’. The dissolution of the 
German Parliament whose task it was to make -a new legislation 
for the country was a great blow for the poet. 
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In a political speech he once said : ‘Safeguard the legal rights 
of the people. Believe me gentlemen, there will not be’ a -single 
person in Germany whose head will not have been ointed with a 
drop of democratic oil. Although -he resigned to bis lot, he was a 
fighter for freedom and legal rights as long as he lived. In the 
eyes of his contemporaries, Uhland embodied the ‘‘conscience of 
“Germany”. | 

Ludwig Uhland was a Protestant.. He did not have a close 
contact wth the Church but he was a man of faith and religious 
fervour. This was natural because he was a romanticist. The 
existence of a personal God was no problem for him. He regarded 
Him as ‘‘Father’’ and “Judge”, the source of law and freedom. 
In his book entitled: “The Lost Church”, he wrote :—‘‘In this 
age of corruption, I have a great longing for God.” Uhland, 
the clear thinker became a true pilgrim in search of the Omnipotent. 

The greatness of Uhland lies in the fact that his life and 
works, his words and deeds, formed a complete’ entity. He was 
rcoted to the past, but he knew how to derive strength and 
courage from tbere, in order to conquer all the problems of his day. 
Phantasy and clear reasoning, contemplation and political activity,— 
complete opposite tendancies,—harmonised in his soul. He lived 
according to what he wrote and this is the reason why bis poetry 
is so full of deep pathos. | 

Ludwig Uhland knew the connection between guilt and down- 
fall as his poem “Tbe Happiness of Edenhall” shows. His poetry 
was more than romantic magic. It was wisdom composed in poetical 
images, written ia the form of folk songs and epics. His verses 
stil] shine today. They sparkle like stars in our frightened world. 
It would be wise and useful for the present generation to remember 
and contemplate on this artistic legacy left behind by him and 
derive inspiration from those melodious verses. 


NOTES ON THE RELATION BETWEEN : 
SUBJECT AND OBJECT 


Dr. DEVAPRASAD BHATTACHARYYA M.A., D. PHIL. 
Sripat Singh College, Jiaganj, 


In Advaita Vedanta the subject-object relation has been criticised 
and set down as indescribable and illusory. When world of objects 
marked by difference is indescribable in Advaita Vedanta, the relation 
of the subject and object is also indescribable. | 

When we have found demonstrated the anirvacyatva of difference 
and the world of objects in Advaita Vedanta it will not at all be 
difficult for us to demonstrate the anirvacyatva of the relation of the 
subject and object. Through the demorstration of the logical 
impossibilities of the relation of the subject and the object, the whole 
edifice of the empirical knowledge-situation pertaining to the world 
of objects will be found to topple down and anirvacaniyatva of the 
world of objects will be empbasised. It cannot be maintained that 
the subject-object relation is validated only through the instrumentality 
of organs. God’s knowledge of objects is not dependent on the 
instrumentality of any sense-organ. The Yogin in the hour of his 
illumination may coguise the. past and future objects to which the 
instrumentality of organs does not apply at all; when we acquire the 
knowledge of ‘‘Soyam Devadattah”” the instrumentality of tha 
sense-organ is not at all availing. The pure subject which is pure 
knowledge is only the other of object. The pure subject is partless and is 
not any material object. So the question of its being related to 
anything material by Samyoga and Samaváiya does not arise but it 
is also obvious that in the absence of some such relation objects 
cannot come within the purview of knowledge. So it is held in 
Advaita Vedanta that the relation between the pure subject or the 
self and the object can only be anirvácya or inithya. Moreover, the 
empirical self and tbe empirical object are correlated and coessential 
to each other. Bernardino Varisco' writes, “the phenomenon is always 
at the same time objective and subjective ; the appearance, for 
instance the blue seen, is the objective aspect of the phenomenon ; 
the appearing my seeing blue, is its subjective aspect. That these 
elements are not separable, is manifest ; the object seen is nothing 


1 B. Varisco,—Know Thyself, p. 201. 
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without the seeing, the seeing is nothing without the object seen.” 
When the objective aspect is found to be riddied with contradictions 
and self-contradictory appearance, its counterpart, the subjective 
aspect can also: be only self-contradictory appearance and tbeir 
relation, 1.e , the subject-object relation can also be only self-contradic- 
tory and indescribable. Prof. A.C. Mukherjee’ says, “the only sense 
in which this widely accepted doctrine is true is that every knowable 
thing presupposes a Knower, or more precisely a Unifying Principle. 
But the presupposed principle is not a thing or an object of thought, 
for to make the subject an object of thought would require, as it is 
commonly said, anotber subject’. That subject would require another 
subject and so on ad infinitum and the subject would remain unknown 
and unintelligible. With the unknownness and unintelligibility of the 
subject the object also comes to be unknown and unintelligible and 
the reason of this result is anirvacya. Morever, difference being 
unintelligible, the difference of the subject from the object is also 
unintelligible. We cannot intelhgitly posit the object as different 
over against the subject. The unintelligibility of the object and its 
status brings in the indescribability of the subject. The Object being 
anirvacya, if can neither act on the subject nor the subject can be 
acted on by the object in any strict sense. 

All the thinkers of the Advaitic school are of opinion that the 
subject-object relation is riddled with self-contradiction and indescri- 
bable. In Tattwapradipika ‘‘Object is supposed to be that which is 
referred to in subject-consclousness—'‘Samvidiyah arthah avabbasate 
Sa tasya Visayah’’*. Now the question arises as to whether the 
expression ‘in subject-consciousness” means to suggest the locus 
of the object, or the object itself, or anything related to consciousness, 
or whenever there is consciousness there is the object, or at least some 
reference to the object. Consciousness cannot, however, be the locus 
of the object inasmuch 6s consciousness is supposed to be internal and ` 
objects are blieved to be external. An external object can be the 
locus of another external material object. But something internal, 
i.e., consciousness cannot be the locus of something external, i.e., 
object. Consciousness cannot be the object itself. In this case 
consciousness and the object would be indistinguishable from and 
convertible with each other. But it is a violence to our ordinary 
reason to suppose that the consciousness and the object are one and 


2 prof. A. C. Mokherjee, The Nature sf Self, p. 103. 
3, Cp, Citsukhip 46; 8. Gcawami, Vadtutaderena Paramárthatatimas 164. 
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the same. Anything related to consciousness cannot also be the 
object in question. There are so many things, past and present, hear 
and remote, related to consciousness. This infinite variety of objects 
- cannot be said to be the objects of knowledge of the subject. Object 
cannot even be that which is revealed to consciousness. ‘The fact 
of being revealed requires an object and the object also requires to be 
revealed to the subject. So this definition of object labours under the 
fallacy of Atmásraya and is not faultless. So-the object, strictly 
speaking, does not admit of any definite description. The object being 
anirvacya its- correspondent subject is also anirvacya. The relation 
between the subject and the object is indescribable. The subject- 
object relation cannot be any indefinite relation—this may reduce the 
Object to the Subject and the Subject to the Object. In Western 
philosophy it is said that on subject-object relation the activity of the 
subject is centred in the object. If this is true, any indefinite relation 
cannot explain this definite passage from the subject to the object. 
Even if it be:supposed that any relation obtains between the subject 
and the object the question will be persistent whether the relation is 
one of identity or of non-identity. It cannot be one of identiy, in this 
case the knowledge-situation involving the subject and the object will be 
effaced. ‘‘Nor can it be One of non-identity either ; because not only the 
object in question but the whole world of things are non-identical with 
it” {vide A. Bhattacharyya, Brahman and the World p 42). Object cannot 
be even that which helps the rise of knowledge. In this case even 
the accessories that help the origination of knowledge will have to be 
considered as object. If it is said that in subject-object relation the 
knowledge of the subject brings about some alteration in the object, 
then the Advaitin will ask the question : what is the precise nature of 
the change made by the subject in the object ? The change cannot be 
the knownness or simply Jfiatata for the problem will arise how known- 
ness about past objects can be generated at the present moment, 
Jñatalá or knowuness cannot even be satisfactorily explained by any 
Pragmatic Criterion since in the knownness of the mirage-water the 
pragmatic criterion is altogether unavailing, Furthermore, all that 
which yields a form to knowledge may be called the object'in question. 
The object like a table yields the form of table to the table-know- 
ledge. But this is also wrong. To the form of table-knowledge not 
only the table, but the position of the table and time-factor, the light 
and so on contribute equally. But nobody in his senses can say tbat 
light is the object of table-knowledge. 

We may refer to other Advaitic thinkers in this connection, 
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Sriharsa in his Khandanakhandakhádya points out that with the 
specific relation of adhara-adbeyabhava the subject and the object can- 
not be related. If it be said that the object resides in the subject, 
then it can equally be asserted from another standpoint that the 
subject resides in the object. In his Brahmasiddhi, Mandana Misra 
is of opinion that the subject-object relation is untenable under any 
form. If the Subject and the Object were really different, then they 
could never have been related to each other. But the Advaitic 
thinkers are all azreed in holding the reality of the pure subject and 
this means illusoriness of the world of objects. The pure subject stands 
immutable and the antahkarana vrittis cannot be extended to it. Any- 
how tke subject-object relation stands inexplicable, indescribable 
(anirvacya). So that which comes through the Subject-Object relation 
must also be anirvacya and therefore illusory. 


MODERN BENGALI POETRY 
A. R. Biswas, M.A. 


Poetry originates in intuition or vision. The process consists 
in vision and expression. The vision is integral and tied to expression 
born of words at a particular time and in a particular place. Time 
and place thus inevitably come in, to give vision a local habitation 
and a name. This is also true in case of poetry styled ‘Modern’ and 
‘Bengali’. The two adjectives qualify poetry and place it in a 
Time-Space continuum. In fact, poetry qua poetry has neither 
particulars nor universals, neither abstracts nor concretes. It is the 
‘poetic jdealisation’ which transforms the ‘troublous emotion’ into 
the “serenity of contemplation’. The magic lies in words expressive 
of ideas. Words may exist singly and have also the power to modify 
and form greater wholes in other contexts. Hence, they may be 
likened to the Siphnophora—-a peculiar organism seen floating about in 
the Gulf Stream, that is both a single cell and a large cluster of cells. 
Poetry is about something and also is. The ‘something’ has the 
particular and the ‘is’ the universal. Ultimately, poetry exists, in 
its “thinghood’ compounded of the two. 


Modern Bengali poetry is silhouted against the background 
of Bengal, which is its space aspect. It is also 
‘modern’ empasising thereby its time aspect. The 
term modern admits of various meanings which enter into it and give 
their coloration. There are, in general, four senses in which it may be 
used : historical relativity ; contemporaneity ; newness ; qualitative 
characteristic. The fourth sense poses a problem : how can extension in 
time bring about a qualitative property? Tagore tries to solve this in his 
own characteristic way. He says: “The term modern deals, not so 
much with time, as with ideas. Poetry while flowing like a river, 
takes a sudden turn that is called modern, It is dependent on mood 
not on time’’. In connection with Bengali poetry, the term modern 
has all the four referrents as noted above, that have all gone into 
the composition of a quality called ‘modernity’. It is a peculiar 
quality which extends in time and possesses a character of its own. In 
fact, time is no obstacle here—it is the eternal now. Here Shakespeare 
and Keats are contemporaries of Eliot and Spender; Tagore 
9—2085P — TI 


Modernity 
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is a fellow-traveller with Kalidas. Poetry is their common 
platform and 16 is ever fresh and modern. 

Each age has its own ‘modernity’--a variable which changes. 
with times but maintains its character all the same. It is the 
intersection of Time and Eternity that constitutes modernity. In 
this sense, Tagore has used the word. Modern poetry also carries 
this connotation. In Bengali poetry, it has been found in the past 
that the younger son fretting against parental authority has packed 
his bag and took a train for an unknown destination. Rumours 
have reached home: he has wasted his fortune and flirted with 
the ghosts abroad. ‘Thereafter, the son returns bome, not a broken 
prodigal, but wealthy and wise. It is seen that he has many 
acres under cultivation over there, money in the bank and some 
fine children already.’ Such have been Chandidas and Bharat- 
chandra, Madhusudan and Rabindranath—each slipped off unnoticed 
and came back a victor. 

During the first two decades of the 20th century, Bengali 
poetry wandered for the most part along the country 
paths opened up by the 19th century pioneers. It 
could not realise at the time that the paths had become ruts and that 
a more suitable track now was the pavement. [t was an Indian 
summer of romanticism marked by five phases. ‘The first was 
the scholarly tradition of old forms and themes followed by 
Rajanikanta Sen, Pramathanath Roychowdhury and Satyendranath 
Dutt. The second was a Catholic. movement towards ornate 
imagery and sparkling wit seen in Bhujangadhar Roychowdhury 
and Kalidas Roy. The third was an aesthetic tendency marked 
by picturesque qualities as in Karunanidhan Banerjee. The fourth 
was the realistic impressionism of J atindramohan Bagchi. The 
fifth was a naturalistic reversion to a life of the countryside 
found in Kumudranjan Mallik. New forces were, however, 
appearing on the horizon but their influence was not significant 
at the time. There were sean the metrical innovations of 
Satyerdranath Datt, the word-pictures of Kirondban Chatterjee 
and the linguistic theory of Pramatha Chowdbury. Chowdhury’s 
‘Green Leaf’ announced a new creed—a jeremiad against prolixity 
in the Bengali language. It pleaded for life's contact with 
literature and accepiance of western ideas. Chowdhury ridiculed 
in contemporary poetry the ‘‘irrelevant ideas and borrowed 
language’. “The more”, he said, “you avoid the earth-earthy, 
the more you gain in false values.” He brought into his own 
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poetry “that close connection between prose and verse which 
as Eliot has justly pointed out, is vital” to a healthy state of 
Literature”. 


The new forces gradually became more and more assertive 
and finally came to their own in-the twenties. 
- There were three directions along which they 
moved, lived and had their being: Masochistic pessimism ; Tantric 
hedonism ; emotional upsurge. Jatindranath Sengupta, Mohitlal 
Majumder and Nazrul Islam became their spearheads. They became 
the precursors of the new movement. Sengupta became the 
Sancho Panza of the Quixotic romanticism of his times. He ' 
realises on the eve of the ist World War that the universe 
is a riddle in which the law of disorder rules. In ‘drowziness 
of sleep’ he rightly questions Tagore: “Can jou lend a cloud 
from Cherrapunje to Gobi and Sahara ?” Chaos is all around and 
he tries to discover its centre. In his search, he hears the 
discordant notes of man’s bones battling with sheeps—the ‘still 
sad music of humanity’. Disillusion gradually deepens into 
dissatisfaction ; the desert of disbelief casts its spell over; all. 
The poet is thus caught io its mirage, flame and magic. 
Poetry appears to be an illusion—magic carpet woven in similes 
in order to bury the real. Sengupta is a Columbus of soul who 
tries to explore the higher ‘truths of painful life.. In this voyage, 
he finds himself in the self-annihilating rapture of an incorrigible 
pessimist. — 


Precursors 


The case is otherwise with Majumder  He'is soft, whereas 
Sengupta is hard. He is compromising and welcomes ‘any 
makeshift that can bring about happiness, even though temporary. 
Even before the twenties, he indulged “in Tantric hedonism“ and 
considered this world a 'deadman's skull’. His ‘Tantric follower’ 
thus revels in irresponsible indulgence. Majumder revolts against 
Tagore’s facile optimism. It is against ‘facility’ that the attack 
is directed. Death is, no longer a bride, but a dismal reality. 
The poet is a touch-reveller Tantric. This Tantricism is com 
pounded of Vaisnavism and Vedantism with a bit of . Omar 
Khaiyam’s hedonism thrown in. Tt is, not’ sensualuess but sensous- 
ness. Majumder ‘senses’ enjoyment with a philosophic detachment, 
whereas Gobinda Das of the earlier age did this in a ‘lighter vein. 
The poet feels that his “body thirsts for more—baulked desire drives 
him to walk with visions’. 
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The non-cooperation movement of the twenties in the political 
field found its echo in Nazrnl Islam’s poetry. It is the emotional 
upsurge that inspired Islam. His ‘Rebel’ and ‘Death Dance: 
brought in a new vitality, throbbing with life. Revolt is here louder 
and more pronounced. The poet visualises a new change and announ- 
ces: “Dead the past, the downcast, come o guest, ' now, come.” His 
is the poetry of storm and flood, roar and scream, fire and thunder. 
Emotional paroxysm shaped into'a fashion. It euthused people with 
a new hope and a new heaven. Journalism of the day took a fresh 
start and began to preach the new gospel: Comet (1922); Billow 
(1928).; Unity (1923); Plough (1926);.Pen and Ink (1926); and 
Progress (1927) illustrated this: Attempts were made to awaken 
the half-conscious by shock-treatment. A new poet is born. He 
. feels sandwiched between critics’ scorn and Tagore’s poetry and 
chalks out in his ‘Discovery’ (1929) a path of his own for onward 
march: “My. eyes will burn bright with piercing light and dim the 
sunlight (¢.e., Tagore). Far-off is my goal.” 

Styles and fashions in. poetry come. into existence a a 
particular relationship of poets’ to objective reality. 
A change can be properly understood in terms of its 
eer The 20th century arrived on the international scene 
with a wallet of political, social and scientific goods. Few: could 
realise at the time that it was a Pandora’s Box. 'Fhe-1st World War, 
however, made this evident. Barbusse’s Under Fire, Shaw's Heart- 
break House and Remarque’s All Quiet on the Western Front were 
attempts at diagnosis of the malaise. It was a tragic age; but tte 
tragedy was that people refused emphatically to; be tragic about it. 
Slowly it came to be realised what Herzen said: .‘‘We are not. the 
doctors, we- are the disease.’’ In the wake of political changes, came 
social’ transformation. The Russian Revolution of 1917 became a 
premise of life. The-principles of dialectical and historical materialism 
brought in proletcult and Marx became its new ‘Messiah. ‘On the 
scientific horizon also were seen kaleidoscopic changes. Einstein 
synthesised Time and Space in a new continuum. Atoms showed 
the ring. dance of electrons round: the. nucleus. Man's psyche too 
underwent a split and appeared as unconscious, pre-conscious and 
conscious. Libido emerged from Freud’s psycho-analysis. There 
was anarchy loosed on the political and social, mental and material 
planes. Things fell apart and the centre'could not hold. Asa result, 
the best. lacked all conviction while the worst were full of passionate 
intensity. This impact shook practically every single stone of man’s 
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elaborate building and sent its walls tumbling down, like the walls of 
Jericho before the blast of Joshua’s trumpet. 

The literary scene was also affected by the new ideas. Futurism, 
Imagism, Dadaism, Surrealism, Acmeism and Constructivism have all 
their shares in the new movement. Proust’s Remembrance of Things 
Past and Joyce’s Ulysses took a plunge into the stream-of-conscious- 
ness. Internal monologues held the day. Eliot's Waste Land analysed 
the condition of contemporary society and brought in Upanishadic 
Datta, Dayaddram and Damyata to lend support to the leaning tower 
of technocratic civilisation. Anti-poetic themes and popular speech 
found recognition and were formulated in jazz that emerged not from 
the world of wine, women and song, but out of ‘boaze, brothels and 
blues’. It was felt that ‘‘there’s a good time coming and it’s not 
far-off-been long, long, long on the way’. At long last, the Great 
Divide in poetry came in America with the emergence of Hart Crane 
in 1927 and in England with T. S. Eliot in 1930, The modern poet 
could. now confidentially sing— 


I tell you yesterday is a wind gone down, 
A sun dropped in the West. | 
I tell you there is nothing in the world, 
Only an ocean of tomorrows, a sky of tomorrows. 


In Bengali poetry, the global ideas crystallised into modernity in 
the thirties. Nibaran Chakrabarti is the first 
modern poet, who was born in 1929 in Tagore’s 
novel, The Last Poem. In fact, Chakrabarti is no other. than Tagore 
himself, now transformed. into a modern poet. It is this metamor- 
phosis in Tagore that announces a break with the past and heralds a 
new age. The very name of the new poet Nibaran Chakrabarti 
suggests that he is a Ulysses of poetry who defiant of checks and 
chains is ever after adventures brave and new. Heis. a seeker after 
novel ideas, newer words and modern rhythms. He declares his 
anti-Tagorean jehad: A poet should have a fixed period of poetic 
activity, say from 25 to 30 years. Tagore, he says, like Wordsworth 
has outlived his utility. The new poetry should be of intrepid brush 
as tangential as an arrow, as sharp as a shear, as angular and piercing 
as a lightning. In this new. attitude, he goes back to Donne and 
combines wit with lyricism. The Last Poem is an allegory of modern 
poetry. In the end, Nibaran Chakrabarti loses his fiancee, grace. 
This is significant. It implies that modern poetry should be free 
from. classical grace and loveliness. Tagore’s. ‘Tajmahal’ becomes 
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transformed into Chakrabarti’s ‘Marriage-bed’. The appeal here is 
canalised into a particular and made direct and irresistible. Tagore 
now suffers nuclear fision, a personality-split. Psycho analysis shows 
a soul divided against itself: Tagore and Chakrabarti are seen on the 
stage. ‘The germs of Chakrabarti-formation can be traced to Tagore’s 
Crane (1916). Here Bergson's Elan Vital becomes transformed into a 
new continuum, in which both motion and rest dance in stillness. 
Life has the explosive force that comes out when it meets resistance 
from inert matter. The Crane also experiments with free verse in 
rhythms that are continued in the Fugitive as well. By this time — 
Tagore brings in the stream-of-consciousness method in his Home 
and Abroad, patterned after Collins’s Woman in White. The ‘Prose 
Foem’ appears in ‘Calligraphy’ (1922) that reminds one of Turgeniev’s 
Poems in Prose. The new technique in poetry continued later in 
Postscript. Disullusion also comes in and sets Tagore a thinking: 
Will not soldiers’ blood-shed and mothers’ tear-shed bring about a 
new El Dorado? Silence is the answer and it prepares the stage for a 
new poet that is to come. Nibaran Chakrabarti is this poet. 

Nibaran Chakrabarti is a fictive and collective name for modern 
poets. It is tbeir nom-de-plume, coined by Tagore 
in his novel. He is a stranger to the people he 
knocks at their door and demands admittance there as he has a 
message to deliver. His gait is marked by five steps, all forward and 
progressive. The phases are (a) Neo-Determinism ; (b) Neo-Biolo- 
gism ; (c) New Humanism; (d) Existentialism and (e) Metaphy- 
sical lyricism. Jivananda Das is a poet born out of his due time. He 
feels like Hamlet : ‘Time is out of joint; O cursed spite, that ever 
I was born to setit right”, He bears this tragic burden throughout 
his life, and feels that he is not equal to the task. In fact, he 
is the modern Hamlet of the new age. He is mortally afraid of 
the technocratic civilisation, flies Naturewards and plunges deeper in 
fields and pastures, sombre skies and darker landscapes. Apparently, 
he becomes an idle singer of an empty day. He sings in a mellowed 
Biblical voice: “hife is a vanity of vanities—all are vanities.” 
Man is fey, only waiting for his turn to go. He is closed in by the 
numb bone-house. Determinism comes inevitably in when in ' Medi- 
tation’, the poet breaks out: ‘‘The honey bees upon the wall 
know well enough, the men below are fettered by their stars, 
move in uncertainty, are lost’? This mood gives rise fo pessimism 
that seeks to console itself by stopping the Kite’s wailing: ‘‘ Wail 
no more, there, sailing above the stagnant pool.’’ But the pessimism 
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here is intenser and more poignant than that of Jatindranath Sengupta. 
Here it lies heavy upon the heart, whereas in Sengupta, it spreads 
over the brain. | 


Truly Das feels, “there is none like him—his footsteps 
are all new, others, old and forgotten. His is Akikonoma’s 
autumn garden where death is enthroned. The colour is grey. 
It is death-in-life that» stalks over all and makes them pale. 
Rightly has the poet named a book of his, Grey Manuscript. Here 
Death-consciousness is not inspired by the Romantic Euthanasia, 
the easeful death. It is tnore complex and sorrowful. Modern 
civilisation with its sick hurry and divided aims has brought in 
the waste land over humanity, the death that passeth under- 
standing: ‘‘Those who sit in the style of contentment, meaning 
death, those who suffer the ecstasy of the animals, meaning death.’’ 
With it is mixed the Freudian conception of death that tries to 
tura organic into inorganic matter.. It is this death-instinct in 
Das that is open to the charge of morbidity. But this is also 
responsible for a new sensibility which has made Das a poet. 
Mother-Earth calls her son back no doubt; but she also projects 
bim into the future. It is the time-consciousness that brings together 
past, present and future in a conscious-continuum and transcends the 
trammels of morbidity. 


After imitational experiments in Fallen Feathers (1927)—the name 
suggests C. D. Lewis’s From feathers to iron—Das progresses through 
Grey Manuscript (1936) to Banalata Sen (1942). Dreamy pictures -of 
Nature he “portrays here. Great Harth (1944) and Shadows of Seven 
Stars (1948) want to tie him to the earth, earthy. But the pristine 
glory appears in Beautiful Bengal (1957). Das’s poetry is a play- of 
light and shade—it is more of shade than of light. His poems 
may be divided into three classes. First are the poems of night- 
fall, where light is pale, but shadow deeper—e.g. “Oh, Kite’’, 
‘“Banalata Sen”. Second are those of light, as for example, 
“Grass” and “Sea-crane”. ‘Thirdly, there is the mixed variety 
of light and shade as in “Windy night’'. This poetry reminds one 
of Keats and the Pre-Raphalites, Islam and Tagore, Baudelaire 
and the symbolists. The method of portraiture recalls Impression- 
ism that renders the image received on the retina in objective 
outlook. Every revolution in poetry announces itself to be a return 
to the common speech. Das does this in his use of common speech 
and subjects. Pictorial quality is prominent as in the description of 
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Banalata Sen: ““Her hair is dark as the nights of far Vidisha, 
Her face the architecture of Sravasti.”' 

Das is a poet talking to himself or to nobody. Still. his 
vitalistic determinism has supplied Sonjoy Bhattacharyya with a 
new poetical material. Even Das’s mood and imageries appear in 
Bhattacharyya. Here it is not a case of imitation, but of 
individuality born of diverse strains. Bhattacharyya concerns him- 
self with time and space. Meditation on this has led Alexander 
inevitably to Deity. Here Bergson’s Elan Vital is revitalised. ‘Time 
and Space spread over matter which is nothing but energy. Now 
energy becomes knowledge, knowledge time and time, must have a stop. 
It is here that matter and spirit are absorbed in Time-less-ness. This 
conception of the world is rendered into verse in: pangs of memory 
and becomes tearful: “A green girl is broken down like a glass.” 
Above all, if is lyricism, not philosophy that counts aod makes the 
poet cry out: “I had a life, a second sky, where birds used to come 
like rays of Jight.”” | 

Buddhadev Bose is guided by biologism ; but it is a pena 
with a difference. In his ‘‘Mind’s message” 
(1924), he immitates Datta, Islam and Tagore, 
and comes to know that the poetic progress lies, in un Tagorean 
attitude and expression. He becomes the ‘‘enfant terrible” of the 
thirties. He realises an inner conflict between Upanishadic purity 
and biological urge and flies westwards. To avoid Tagoréan domi- 
nation, he seeks refuge in A. Huxley and D. H. Lawrence. He 
finds himself standwiched between Dr. Jekyll ‘and Mr. Hyde, 
torn between the ideals of lovlinéss and ugliness. Like Lawrence, 
he discovers a solution by recognising “the hunger: for the woman”. 
It is a ruthless Moloch which comes upon him and demands 
satisfaction, . pure and real. There is no alternative left. His 
‘Prisoners’ prayer.” (1930) records this experience. The Woman 
is enthroned as the Queen of his Universe who appears subsequently as 
Kankabati. She is golden-tressed and brown-eyed at first but undergoes 
transformation. The sunny light changes into moonlight. The 
cosmic dirkness engulfs the atmosphere and thé poet wants to 
ride to the extreme limits of space. ‘But “hair “ties him down 
o the earth—it is reminiscent of Baudelaire. Boly is considered 
pure and Bose recognises it and feels how nectar exudes from bodily 
touch. 

Bose’s love is not Platonic, but libidinal. He has tried to 
solve ihe mind-body problem along the Freudiah lines. The words, 
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Freud, means ‘joy’ and he wants to have it in plenty. Et is body 
which can give this rapture. Biologism thus spreads and changes. 
the atmosphere. Kanka goddesses the Sky and the Moon, the 
thunder and lightening, the streains and th3 waters: It is the 
pantharism of love, of neo-biologism. Soon after, he realises the 
weariness, the fever and the fret of life. Death spreads its ten- 
tacles and catches the body in its thraldom: The palsy shakes 
a few grey hairs, youth grows pale and dies. ‘‘Damayanti’’ realises 
that the only hope of survival lies in her daughter born 
of the bodily union. In the daughter’s love only the physical 
limits are transcended: “Love which is pure, naked and libidinal, 
knows no death”. The poeb now goes back to Tagore for 
shelter. The life’s torch is transmitted from father to son 
and-so on. This is the immortality claimed by mortals: “The 
father bakes in son’s youth and the granny in her grand-son”. 
Here ‘love is poetry” and spiritual. But the original dicho- 
tony—mind and body—still remains and moves the poet to newer 
questionings.: ““Cries” cease not! If impossible, where is the root 
of this desire ?’’ This is not pure biologism as in Lawrence—a 
retrogressive dissolution back into primary life and. a refusal of 
spiritual values. Bose starts with a Tagorean thesis, passes through 
Lawrencian anti-thesis and comes back to neo-biologistic synthesis. 
This love is as different from Tagore’s as froma Govinda Dast*s 
and Mohitlal Majumdar’s. In Tagore it is Platonic, in Das, it 
is liquid ; in Majumdar, it is solid ; but in Bose, itis libidinal in a 
spiritual sense. In short, it originates in body as a base, but 
soars into the ‘apex of spirituality. . | 

A revolt is Romantic and the Romantic drinks, distilling 
‘feurs du mal”. He turns a Narcissus making. a god in his 
own image. To enliven the images, he seeks sensations to stir 
his personality. But the spirits that come are often far from 
angelic. They are the fairies and fungi. The “belle dame sans 
merci”? appears as a terrible goddess and enchants Jivananda 
Das and Sonjoy Bhattacharyya. She is Banalata Sen to Das 
and her footsteps are heard when '“the ledger of life is closed, 
only darkness remains.” To Bhattacharyya, she is the “‘ever-awake 
night in which "bis heart bathes.”” The votaries drink at the 
fount of emotions: they are not yet drunkards. It is the sense of 
reality that makes them true to the kindred points of heaven 
and home. In Buddhadev Bose, the goddess becomes legs terrible 
and more inspiring. She is Kankabati with her: golden tresses 
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and brown ‘eyes. There is often pagan abandon in her worshipper, 
but the pixy-cap is absent. Itis the spirit of analysis that cures 
romanticism of its excess and effects a catharsis of the lyric 
cry : “TI fall upon the thorns of life, I bleed.” | 


A woman also goddesses the poetry -of Achintya Kumar 
Sengupta, Ajit. Datta, Manish Ghatak and Pramatha Bisi. She 
in turn, becomes New Moon and Malati. Absolute and Unkempt 
hair: She is a bit Romantic. It is the quality’ of strangeness 
that is sought here. Any life accurately and profoundly penetrated 
becomes interesting and strange and Romanticism. is a short cut ` 
to the strangeness without reality. These poets have curiosity 
that is enhrined in the very heart of romanticism. But they 
look on the real world—-they ‘“fly-specks on the strong wine of 
creation. one day—and then no day, but days’ procession.” This 
is Romanticism in a new key. Ssngupta feels that his goddess 
has cast a “Shadow on every syllable of his poem’’; Datta is 
aware of the circean spell of Malati; Ghatak’ cia over 
love ; and Bisi realises the magic of love. In short, these poets 
are romantically modernised. . | 
The Romanticism of the-earlier decades is allowed to pass 
through the crucible of acidic reality. At once 
the blue litmus turns red. This transformation 
is” effected + at four levels: Humour; politicism-:; Whitmanism ; 
Socialist Realism. Humour operates at a level. of consciousness 
situated between sensation and perception and therefore pertakes 
of both. Shivaram. Chakravarti uncovers the pains: of the poor and 
the cupidity of venues. Tagore and Vaisnavism dissolve into thin 
air. The rainbow scatters its colour and fade in the sky. It 
is Monika who collects these in her body, and turns a goddess. Poetry 
becomes synonymous with cooking. Tagore's ‘T’ajmahal’ appears as a 
paean of Emperor’s pride. Sajanikanta Das parodies “Urvasi and 
produces a ‘clerk’, The politicism of Bejoylal Chatterjee, Vivekananda 
Mukherjee, and Probhatmohan Banerjee change the atmosphere with 
emotional paroxysm. The Whitmanism opens a new path—poetry 
becomes a song of the open road. It conveys to men a sense of their 
own dignity. Coupled with this, comes a return to common speech. 
Folk ballads inspired Tagore to write the Fugitive (1918 and Sisu 
Bholanath (1922). Sukumar Roychowdhury appears, on the poetic 
scene with his Non-sense Verse (1923). His non-sense is not vacuity 
of sense : itis a parody of sense and that is the sense of it. Even 
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Tagore is influenced by this in bis chharas. Annadasankar Roy's 
limericks, clarinews and doggerels bring In tripping measures to relieve 
the sombre stuffers Aparajita Devi’s Bosom's Lute gives out light songs 
_ of carefree raptures. Jasimuddin’s Field of Embroidered Guilt (1929) 
and Pastoral (1930) add a new poignancy to the spirit of the Age by 
going back to rural Bengal. The Socialist Realism emerges in the 
U.S.S.R. in 1932. It includes three things: Purposiveness ; Co- 
ordination with a social- whole ; approach to imaginative literature as a 
form of knowledgé. Here Marxism mingles with literature in a new 
context. This comes to.Bangal to wield a trenendous influence here. 
Tagore’s Russian Letters (1932) focus attention on it—it is New 
Humanism that recalls Irving Babbitt’s creed of the same name. It 
emphasises the will against romantic or materialistic humanitarianism. 
Premendra Mitra becomes the organ voice of New Humanism and 
shepherds it in bis Primus (1932). He goes deep into the source of 
creation and finds that protoplasm is splashed with the mud of 
motherhood. The successors of protoplasm are still sticking to this’ 
mud: “We cannot steer clear of this mud, however far may we 
conquer the space.’’. Mitra tries to voice to the dumb millions and 
recognises this to be his mission. “I am the poet’, he’ declares, “of 
the turners, smiths and carpenters, the poet of thé coolies and the 
workers, and all’ mean creatures.’’ Jatindranath' Sengupta - looks on 
the lord of life with a veneer of cynicism and becomes sorrowfal. 
Mitra, on the other hand, considers the iord of creation as his life’s 
partner. He plays on tears throughout the world : it has no beginning 
and no end and as such the play is unique and strange, fierce and 
meta-intellectual. History and geography combine in him to give a 
new outlook on life: God, Man and Nature become transformed 
into Poet, Driver and City Car. . 

From collectivism Mitra flies to individualism. The poetic 
self considers itself the monarch of all it surveys. Man is the 
measure of thé world and the poet is the measure of Man.- His 
Emperor (1940) is a paean of individuality. ‘‘Cooperation’’, he says; 
‘affords peace and happiness ; but I should have my empire as ` well.” 
Civilisation has lost vitality and become grey. It cannot enjoy the 
Dionysiac rapture of Death as the African Natives do. Transfusion 
of primitive blood can rostore to civilisation tbe balance it has lost. 
A taste of Death is a necessity for this resurrection.. So Mitra- feels 
‘‘no difference between death and woman’’ and finds us all immersed 
in Death’s ecstasy. It is the death-instinct in man that transfigures 
animate into inanimate matter. Death is thus the last great discovery 
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of life and Siva becomes blue-necked. In Eliotian words, it is “birth, 
copulation and death—that's all , that’s all, that’s all, that’s all.” 
-Mitra is torn between two ideals : extroversion and introversion. 

They alternate in his poetry like the crest and trough of waves. 
In fact, they are the systoles anid diastoles of his poetic self. Primus 
is louder, Emperor mellowed, Soldier Absconding extensive, Return 
from Sea intensive. Finaliy, Rustle Afar is self-searching in intensity. 
The synthesis appears in Joke: “I know that this life is devoid of 
meaning. But what is the use-of seeing” behind that joke ?’’” Mitra 
does not indulge in emotions: his poetry is ‘emotion recollected 
in tranquillity. | SN a a a 


+ 
- 


New Humanism finds in’ Samar Sen an enthusiastic votary. 
Mitra departs after his Primus and Sen takes the field. Whitmanism 
inspires the former as Marxism the latter. The' new poet takes 
reality without chloroform. He is nota Romantic, but a Marxist. 
' Tagore is Upanishadic and monotonous, he says + but he is a materia- 
- list, who can take both ““bourgeois butter and -workers' water”, He 
is a poet of the city -and .of the middle class. ¡His development ` 
follows a dialectical evolution : illusion ; disillusion and unillusion.: 
Disillusion darkens illusion and brings in conflict, that gives rise to 
a new sensibility. Sen sunders himself into flesh and spirit. - His is 
an existence with a cleavage. An awareness of this struggle within. 
is reflected in his poetry. He museson the complete history of his 
ruin like the blind Dhritarashtra and wails in futile delirium. The 
intellectuals, he finds, have no escape, no chance of victory. Their 
impotent mind “‘suffers the putrefaction of decay and. searches always 
at. the root of. all futility under the curse of sex-starved Urvasi”. 
‘l'agore’s Urvasi sheds her charms and becomes. transformed. into a 
weary Woman, weary and with -child, who seeks admittance to a 
Maternity Hospital: To the city comes the dark day like a beast of 
prey ; so does the pitch-black night. The air is 'sicklied o’er with 
the odour of Gold Flakes, of red Saris, of soft bosoms: and of smooth 
men with parted bairs. Unillusion beckons the poet from afar. 


Samar Sen’s technique deserves mention in this connection. He 
is the one Bengali poet who has written only prose poems. He 
provides an. exception to Tagore who’ had gone over to the “prose 
poem’’ after his experiments in verse. Tagore: experiments with the 
new pattern in his calligraphy and follows it up in his Postscript, The 
last ın the Scale, the leafy bag and the blues. Prose is there ; but 
-it is poetic. It-is removed from con:mon speech: In. fact there 
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is a triple distinction : between prose and verse, and common speech, 
which is mostly below the level of either verse or prose. Common 
speech, prose and verse are arranged in the order of graded refinement. 
It is because of this that Molier’s character" expressed surprise when 
told that he spoke prose. In fact, M. Jourdain did not speak prose— 
he only talked. The vocabulary, syntax and rhythm of ordinary 
speech have to undergo refinement and polishing before they become 
fit for prose. Similarly, prose-is refined for verse. There are two 
ways in which a “prose poem’’ can be patterned: the prose and the 
verse. The prose approach maintains its own syntax and rhythms 
in a new key: the vocabulary undergoes transformation. It is emotive 
words that change prose and wrings poetry out of it. Tagore belongs 
to this type. His prose poems are made on atoms cf inextinguishable 
thought. The verse approach, on the other hand, takes over the 
vocabulary of common speech but maintains the syntax and rhythm 
of verse. Sen’s “prose poems”” belong to this category. 

Tbe socio-political burden is carried on by Bimala Chandra Ghose, 
Manindra Roy, Arun Mitra, Jyotirindra Moitra and Chanchal 
Chatterjee. Ghosh realises the worst disillusionment and analyses 
its causes. He feels that none is real in the historical perspective of 
Time-Space continuum. Roy's diagnosis is poignant and pathetic: 
to rejuvenate the knock-kneed time, the poet is to die like the 
wandering one-eyed deer. Mitra and Moitra concern themselves 
with Communist manifestos—they are lost in their whirls. Chatterjee 
depicts the malaise of a capitalist society. Subhas Mukhopadhyaya 
awakes one morning and finds himself famous with his Footman. 
Dines Das can poetise a political subject. His ‘‘Sickle’’ announces 
that the moony days are over and the sickle becomes an emblem for 
the new Age. This prediction comes true in 1959 when the Russian 
Lunik hit the moon and planted a fag of Hammar and Sickle. Das 
uses symbols to signal the decay of sick culture. The postic fire 
burns in his poetry and he weaves his magic carpet of words. He 
declares: “I am a poet, the last magician of the world—I am a poet, 
the last Tantric of the Century.” 

Literary journals help advancement of new ideas and writers. 
The Thirties are flooded with them. The more 
important are Acquatntance (1931), Eastern Hope 

(1932), Poetry (1935), Protoplasm (ed. Sushil Roy), Unexpressed (ed. 
Sonjoy Bhattacharyya and Premendra Mitra), Four Organs (1938) and 
One (ed. Suddhasatwa Bose). Poetry edited by Buddhadev Bose, 
Premendra Mitra and Samar Sen appeared and accentuated the 
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importance of poetry and its comraunication to readers. It recalls the 
American Poetry magazine of Hariet Munroo founded in 1912. Bengal 
had: it even in the 19th Century. Harishchandra Mitra attempted 
an improvement of the poetical qualitiés and their propagation in his 
Flowers of poetry in 1860. His mantle fell on Rajkrishna Roy who 
published his Lute later on. The four 20th Century: poetry journals— 
Poetry, Protoplasm, Unexpressed and One—are exclusively devoted 
to poetry. They have helped a lot in- introducing new poets. to 
a wider. circle of readers. Acquaintance came out with Sudhindra- 
nath Datta, as its editor. Dutta realised: “He knows not Bengal, who 
only Bengal knows.” His attempt was to make his readers acquainted 
with the classics'in both eastern and western languages. A bridge, he 
felt, was thus possible between the old and the new. ' Eastern Hope and 
Four Organs were edited by Sonjoy Bhattacharyya and Humayun 
Kabir have introduced younger poets and tried to bring out’ the 
fundamentals of poetry. fags 

. The social and political chaos gives importance to certain philo- 
sophie attitude. This happened in the Germany of 1918-and the 
France of 1940: Heidegger and Sartre went over to Existentialism to 
turn the corner. Existentialism as a creed in philosophy first emerged 
from Sore: Kierkegaard as a reaction to Hegelian mysticism and 
idealism in the 19th Century. It is derived from two words: ‘Ha’ 
‘Outside’ and ‘Sistere’ ‘to stand’. The -term so derived connotes 
motion, movement. A thing is said to exist when it comes out of 
“possibility” and stands in reality. Existence is ‘becoming’ and as such 
it precedes Essence. The world is irrational and absurd. Man has 
engagement or commitment whether he wills it or not. Thereafter 
anguish or dread comes in. - Truth is subjective and not motivated by 
choice. Existentialism has in it the phenomenology of Husserl, the 
metaphysical speculations of Jaspers’ and Hiedegger and the tragic 
anguish of Kierkegaard. There are two categories in it: Danish and 
German. The first originates in Kierkegaard and has faith in God. 
Marcel and Laval are followers of this. The second is atheism. It 
is carried; on by Hiedeggar, Sartre and Bataille. Camus says : ‘I am 
pessincistic in everything that concerns the ai of man, but opti- 
mistic in all that concerns húman action.” In Bengali poetry, 
Nishikania and Sudhindranath. Datta represent =o these two 
aspects of existentialism. e 

Nisbikanta has been inspired by the Life Divine of Sri Aurobindo. 
He has faith in the omnipotent creator. The chaos. around remains to 
be transformed by Him into cosmos. This faith runs’ through his 
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poetic creation. His.spiritual faith bodies forth in similia and meta- 
phors, all of the earth, earthy. It is the pictorial quality that captivates 
the eyes. His Bullock Cart and Mahamaya are examples. The 
` glow-worm fades and glows—a fiery bubble in a sea of darkness. 
Palaces sparkle at night with electric lights in their doors and windows. 
A cat opens his eyes and looks at a imouse-hole: the eye-sight rends 
the dark and ‘glitters with sunny diamonds. The unexpected splen- 
dours in these lines show tbat the poet is sensuous and his sense of 
enjoyment not atrophied. This is a contrast to Tagore’s ‘‘Song- 
offerings’, where ideas emerge unadorned. Nishikanta has the 
makings of a great poet. Even “the North-eastern wild of Pondi- 
chery” exudes poetry. It is a prose-poem that is animated by the 
spiritual faith of resurrection. The bleak and barren pasture waits 
for the touch of the creator for its transformation just as the poet 
does for his own redemption. The stony vitals, he believes, will, one 
day, become the sports of the Beautiful. Nishikanta is a poet who 
can, with his brush, make ordinary things appear pregnant with 
significance. - Dilip Roy’s Nameless carries the spiritual faith in metres 
old and new. : 
The, atheistic aspect of existentialism finds' its exponent in the 
poems of Sudhindranath Datta, Hiedegger used the word, Da-Sein, 
meaning. existence here (Da = here; Sein = to exist). Man is 
thrown into this world to fend for himself. He is tragically unimpor- 
tant in this act. - Sartre goes a step further. He distinguishes | 
between en-soi (i.e. thing-in-itself) and pour-sot (consciousness). 
«En-Sov becomes ‘pour-soi’ and is destroyed by it in. the process. 
Datta is a Columbus of the soul, who explores the deeper and higher 
layers of consciousness. Like Blake, Tagore and Maeterlink he carries 
on his exploration. But there is a difference. He is an atheist, 
whereas they are theists. This atheism t ns to nihilism, to neantisa- 
tion in the end. Datta's attitude to life has passed through an evo- 
- lutionary process. There are three stages in it: “1 am-He-ism’’ ; philo- 
sophy of movement ; nibilism. In his ““T-am-He-ism””, Datta says: 
“Against the silence of everlasting Nay, have I declared,—I am the 
soul that runs faster than the mind to stars afar.” This is akin to 
Sartre’s nihilism, that declares, “I am Pour-Soi (conciousness)’’. A 
philosophy of movement thus comes over Datta. It is a “movement 
which submits man to the gnawing of consciousness.” The poet 
declares that he isa philosopher of movement : the sensation and the 
world are all burred by limitation and pass off, These two phases of 
Datta’s evolution—‘‘I-am-He-ism’’ and philosophy. of movement—- 
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precede neantisation.or nihilism, In the front is the everlasting nay, 
in the rear the primeval silence, Still the heart’ s desire reigns 
supreme—it guides the world. The-summum bonum of life is to fall a 
prey to the daemon, to endure, without grudge or quarrel the company 
of corpses and jackals. Mind illuminates only in dreams’; forlorn are - 
we in waking life. This agnosticism, sense of helplessness and aware- 
ness of responsibility create only ‘fNausea’’. Greek ‘Fate here raises its 
head and increases the anguish of the ‘soul, ` Datta’s poetry thus 
becomes the wailings of Adam banished from Eden. ' 

Datta’s Acquaintance declares his. poetic ; ideal. The a 
realises that the-liberation of poetry can come only through acceptance 
of ideas from far and near. The modern poet is to enthrone sensuous- 
ness In place of spirituality ; depersonalisation instead of personality ; ; 
new metaphors in place ‘of old ones ; solidity preference instead of. 
- liquidity; experience in place of inspiration; and lastly suggestion 
instead `of statement. Such a high ideal recalls Milton and Michael, 
Pound and Tiliob realised long. ago that the development of poetry 
needs force and: felicity, directness and poise: of prose. Datta 
follows this advice in his poetry. Finally, 'he ` goes over “to. 
Mallarme and accepts his. ideal and creates “a; postry which by 
means of: myths cand. symbols seems to convey rather. than to . 
describe the extremely complex, emotional and: intellectual tg 
whence an experience similar to that of the poet will arise.’ 
The theory of Dhvani or suggestion becomes his motto. Datta 
believes. with Mallarme: “To have «an: - object. is to destroy. 
three-quarters of the enjoyment of a poem, which. is - made. up. 
of the pleasure of. guessing little by. little to suggest it; that — 
is the ideal.” In - this. context,- poetry ig written with 
words, not with ideas. The quality is- separated from the object 
god given an individuality of its.own. Symbolism is complete here. 
It is the wallness, not the wall ; the treenass, not thé tree. .-Of course 
Datta is not a strict Mallarmist. Mallarme believes in eternity, 
but Datta does ‘not. The latter has reason and logic which the 
former discards. Datta has prose in place of Mallarme’ smusic. ‘To 
him,. the ostrich becomes a symbol of life: “The failing shadow 
underfoot. has died ; no mirage even. breaks- today’s horizon.” > Tbe- 
poet thus speaks to the ostrich : “Your friends of youth. “your 
prehistoric comrades are dead and you are helpless and alone.” < 

Datta is aware of the all-absorbing tragedy that looms large in 
the horizon. Rightly bas he named one of his'books'as ““Annihila- | 
tion”. God of ‘his forefathers is dead for himjand he can. discover 


ho. 
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nohe in His place. Spain is dead ; China on death-bed ; and France 
ghostly. _Neantisation spreads all oe The only prescription 
for such a malaise -is: ‘In self immerse.”” As there is no God for 
him, he can only realise himself like Narcisse who plunged in the 
self-contemplation ef an over-elusive self. This Datta does. Words 
of Sanskritic origin -are chiselled and made use of in his poetry. 


. There is no classical poise in the poet's attitude, as there is - cultural 


and social chaos ‘all round. The anguished heart only breaks out 
in cries on Love, Time and God—the eternal verities of life. 
But the tragedy is that the lyricism here becomes’ poignant and 
piercing ; ceaseless goes the search : 

Fascinated by -that pollen which makes the human banyan, 
l - undying, 

Daily into its too soon deciduous fruit to flower, 
T search for the nameless, eternal substance deep in my being. 
lo the 17th Century England ‘‘Metaphysical poetry” started a 
school. The Spanich “alto estilo””, advertised by 
Lyly as ““Euphuistic wit’? went into its composi- 
tion. It took “eupbuistic wit one degree farther’ and prepared 
the - way for clear-cut French classicism of the later age. The 
practitioners were, however, not aware of the essential ‘characteristics. 


Metaphysical lyricism 


‘Donne took ‘‘obscureness’’ as its. trait. Liater-day critics like Dr. 


Johnson defined it in terms of its ‘‘enormous and disgusting 
hyperboles'””. The 20th Century analysis bas however brought out 
the. fundamentals of the Metaphysical poetry: Here is. a - union 
of ideas and emotions. There is a kind of violence that brings 
about this transformation: Images are télescoped and associations 
multiplied to give unity. The method followed is analytic. 
A figure of speech is elaborated to the furthest stage of ingenuity. 
‘Wit’ is a fundamental trait and it means ‘‘tough reasonableness 
beneath the slight lyric grace". The use of obscure words and 
simple phrases adds a ‘conceit’ to it. This is due -tò the. 
‘dissociation of sensibility’? language is refined, but a crude 
feeling remains. In successful. poets like Donne, a thought becomes 
an experience. Most of the practitioners exhibit a feeling for 
words father than a capacity for feeling through words. Eliot has 
rightly said that the variety and complexity of civilised existence 
plays upon a refined sensibility and makes a poet more complex. 
The structure of sentences is thus far from simple, owing to its 
fidelity to thought and feeling. The old le for the a 
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does no longer hold good: “Look into thy heart and write’. One 
must look a good deal more than the heart into the cerebral cortext, 
the nervous system and the eee tracts. The Metaphysical 
poetry does this for Bengal. 

Bishnu Dey is the Everlasting Yea, whereas Sudhindranath 
Datta, the Everlasting Nay. It is the very chaos and complexity 
that gives birth to a dancing star. Dey debunks the facile aestheticism 
of Pater and Dawson and satirises the self-complacency of Tagore. 
He is not resolutely bent on wringing lilies from the acorn: “‘Here 
is no beautiful beautifier like Tagore.” He declares with Pound 
that the “age den.ands an image of its accelerated grimace, 
something for the modern stage.’’ Dey realises quite early that the 
progress of ‘poetry cannot come in the Tagorean way. In this he 
acknowledges his debt to Eliot, who has “wilened and deepened his 
vision of literature and in an odd way done in literature what 
Marx had done in the broader sphere of social and political life.” 
This consciousness produces bis ““Urvasi and Artemis”, that shows 
the union of eastern and western cultures. Dey feels with Eliot that 
a poet should continue the tradition and remain an individual. In 
fact, the poetical progress of an age can only be represented by 
the poets whose work is a genuio8 development of what has gone 
before. Tradition consists in the historical sense, which is a 
“sense of the timeless as well as of the temporal and of the timeless 
and of the temporal together.” Dey thus goes on a world-wide 
pilgrimage: he mentally, visits Urvasi and Artemis; Arjun 
and Hamlet; Troubadour and Kavials; Lorca and Santals ; 
Eluar and  Iswarchandra; Dante and . Tagore; _ Valery and 
. Bharatchandra ; Mallarme and Bauls; Marx and Gandhiji. - His 
credit lies in syuothesisiug all a heterogeneous ideas into organic 
wholes, called poems. 

Such a synthesis presupposes a new poetical technique This 
‘is supplied by the Metaphysicals of the 17th Century England. The 
problexn is how to transraute thought‘into fesling and ultimately 
both into poetry. Eliot supplies a mod:l: poetry is born of concentra- 
tion of a number of expariences. Dey evolves his technique on 
Eliotian conception: Poetry consists in a procass of tension between 
the. bow of experience and the string of consciousness. Poetry 
thus becomes an escape from omotion,-from personality. It is 
the process of doperzonalisation that helps Dey to effect a synthesis 
between ideas and emotions, thought and feeling. . This is noticeable 
“in bis “Ophelia” and “Cressida”. It is the music of poetry that 
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regales one’s eats. The poet progresses further in his Rider, where 
ideas become clearer and demand a greater share from miusic. 
The outer struggle is mirorred inside and in poetry: ‘‘In the oceanic - 
vein runs. the restless brine, in my ‘heart are the sands of neurotic 
dream.” The decay of the middle class reminds the post of Eliot's 
Waste Land and brings out from him “Quick Sand”. The “Birth 
anniversary”? records the fruitless search of Sureih, the Bengali 
Prufrock. The boredom and monotony of life is well protrayed 
here. | 
, The Wasteland of humanity cannot keep Dey under its spell for 
ever. He goes out fora new God. He feels: “a poet's poet consis- 
tently. and persistently has to try to be'a-people's poet. In one's end 
is one’s beginning.’’ Hence he turns over a new leaf. It is for the 
people that he now writes and Marxism comes to his aid. The rootless 
mind at last finds its paradise in the ‘‘marriage between the 
language of personal perception and the language of popular feeling *. 
Lorca’s Jews, Gypsies and Negroes become transfigured in Dey into 
Santals and Oraons Death-conscioushess, however, is absent here. 
Arragon and Eluar believed in bue new creed over which the commu- 
nists and the surrealists were agreed: Marx's was a clarion call to 
changé the world, whereas Rimbaud’s to change the life. Dey accepts 
this ideal and inspires. men to struggle along the road to happiness. 
The revolutionary fervour of Pablo Neruda finds in Dey a votary.. 
He finds that Gandhiji has failed to secure the independence of 
his dream and breaks out in -his ‘‘Wailings of a warrior’: “Doeg 
Bibhison on bed of arrows turn to songs of stars? Or the flood 
of the dead Ganga will wash its mud and silt ia ultimate martyrdom!” 
The true liberation thus can come only through people’s unity. 
Strength consists in this unity. With great dexterity, Dey has 
carried on his experiments with ideas and techniques. All experi- 
ments, however, can never be successful. Hence, some pieces do not 
rise: above propaganda ; some are dialectical and derivative ; still 
thére are some which give poetry. A charge of incomprebensibility 
comes fnevilably in: Dey out-Eliots Eliot in allusions. There is 
much force in this assertion. But the poet may reply in Mark 
Pattison's words : “An appreciation is the last reward of consummated 
scholarship’. _ | | 
Science is a religion with Amiya Chakraborti. Here he is un- 
Tagorean : Tagore sings of Jasmine flowers in the presence of machine- 
guns whereas Chakraborti welcomes machines and factories. Chakra- 
borti and ‘Dey are international poets but there is a difference between 
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them ; wide reading. makes Dey mentally alert ; it is geographi- 
cal “one world” which guides Chakraborti. The metaphysical- lyricism 
assumes two forms: in Dey it is the excess of-emotion over intellectión, 
whereas in‘ Chakraborti, intellection predominates over emotion.” Both 
attempt a merger of the two and the success or failure of their poetry 
depends on the quality of the mixture. Chakraborti is apparently 


ma 


calm, but underneath flows the blue machiné with'its ever rising and. 


falling rhythms. It is the complex mind that is split here. The 


rootless being is ever in search. of things still unattainable. This. 


search follows three stages of evolution : Scientific realism ; - mental 
materidlism ; spiritual unionism. Chakraborti has his poetic -appren- 
ticeship under Tagore. Gradually he shifts from Tagore to the. 
wider world. It is’ a universe ever expanding with newer discoveries 


of science. Both science and matter engage his attention. Still 


the poetic fancy entices him from afar. The rain-soaked city reddens 
with the electric light; slice of sundown gets caught up in between 
motor cars and palaces ; the engines throb with midday sun. So, 
“all topics are parts of beauty; metre is the mould.’ The 
poet's world becomes the “tinkling of a song among the noises 
of the lane’. This becomes wider and mind enters into it. The 
three-piece consciousness melts the iron in the soul and makes poetry 
of it. Sleep and - Determination reveal the -inside of mental watter. 
But the physcal and mental planes are only the gateways to the spiri- 
tual plane’: from Inférno and Purgatory the poet passes on to Paradise. 
The spirituality transcénds the physical barriers of space and makes 
the poet an inhabitant of the ‘one world’; he "now travels in” Asia, 
Europe, Africa and America and becomes their Ferryboat in the realm 
of ideas. The mental walls are bridged by ‘social welfare ; the poet 
depersonalises his personality In a zen-like realisation. The cuckoo, 
he ferryboat, the cloud—all get immersed in this. Only Ananda, 
remains and touches “= Tag is born of wisdom; not of mere 
knowledge. j 
Chakraborti. is a pose not because of his: A but. because 
of his poetic appeals. He has been guided in his experiments. with. 
techniques by Hopkins’ Sprung Rhythms,  Cumming's typographi- 
cal arrangement of lines, Stevens’. deification of machines and tools 


and Rilke's spiritual experiences. Chakrabortiis the only Bengali poet ` 


who surprises by à fine excess of techniques: Prose; verse, common 
speech, stanzaic forms, dramatic dialogues and. what nob. “The factory 
has been likened to a ‘Sea’: “the labourers convert earth into stand ; 
take in and. give out earth? raise. and: break: down islands.” 
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Harekrishna's logic shows dramatic dialogue. Cloud Messenger 
reminds one of typographical technicalities. The spiritual transtorma- . 
tion that Chakraborti has undergone appears in his ‘Pond’. It is 
reminiscent of -the spirituality of Rilke and Eliot: “The yearly. 
pendulum swings golden ; deeper lies the blue of light. No waves 
are there ; but each dip pours consciousness pure and still.” Here 
Chakraborti has reached the still centre of creation, where the “dance, 
is, but neither arrest nor movement’’. He expresses this experience 
in diction which has the unashamed nakedness of Scripture, of Eden 
before the voluble snake entered it. | 
There are other poets who follow, each in his own way, his 
ways of life. Humayun Kabir records his disillusionment. 
Kamakshmi Prosad Ctatterjee feels the ennui of life and its ideals 
that are gone. His Journey, unlike Eliot's Journey of the Magi 
does not lead to a haven. It is the wailing of-a stricken soul. 
Hemchandra Bagchi is love-born and wonders if be suffers from dream, 
illusion or mental aberration. Asoke Bejoy Raha deals with the 
supernatural and can produce at times “that willing suspension of 
disbelief for the moment which constitutes poetic faith’. Bani Roy 
is extremely sex-conscious and brings In Jupiter to convey her 
impressions. The old myths of days gone by evokes in her “literary 
poetry’. Bimalaprasad Mukherjee is a bit critical and satirical in 
his outlook. -Haraprasad Mitra and Kiron Sankar Sengupta look on 
_ the world with usual common sense and do not delve deep into any 
philosophy of life. Biswa Banerjee’s are the outpourings of the 
commonplace. l 
A generation of poetry in the present age seems to cover a span 
Second generation Of about twenty years. In other words, in twenty 
of moderns. veaya” time a new school or style of poetry appears. 
These observations of Eliot apply to modern Bengali poetry with a 
special significance. The revolution of the thirties has become the 
orthodoxy of the lifties. A middle-aged poet has three choices: 
to stop writing altogether ; to repeat himself with perhaps an increas- 
ing skill of virtuosity ; or to find a different way of working by adapta- . 
tion of a thought. Sudhindra Datta and Samar Sen have taken up 
the first choice: Sen has stopped writing altogether ; Datta writes 
scarcely. Premendra Mitra and Buddhadev Bose have followed. the 
second line. Bisnu Dey and Amiya Chakraborti are still seekers 
after fresber forms and noveler ideas. The fifties emerged oút of the 
holocaust of the Second World War, the Bengal Famine of 1943 and 
the partition of the country in 1947. These brought about a revolution 
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in the political and social spheres. Consequently, the poetry of the 
. day was affected by these momentous changes. ‘Tagore’s aesthetic 
man became an Iiconomic man in the thirties and forties and an 
unillusioned man in the fifties. The poetry ‘journals came out in 
abundance : Poetry magazine (ed: Robindra Chakraborti) ; Sata-Visa ; 
Krittibas ; Flame ; Marginal and Border. All these form a back- 
ground to the poetry to be. 

The Bengali poetry in the fifties shows a tendency away from 
that in the earlier decades. In the evolution of mam in society, 
Dante’s Divine Comedy has become Balzac’s Comedié Humaine: 
Man without illusions gradually comes to his own. Man’s dignity 
has passed through Inferno and Purgatory ; now it is on its path to 
Paradise. Tagore in his later life sent a message to the poet to be: 
the future poet in literary concerts would give tongues to the dumb 
and the mute and become their organ voice. The fifties record a 
progress in this direction. The ordinary man becomes now the 
poet’s material—the new age is agog with folksy-homesy sentiments. 
It appears, poetry is exuding from the cultivators aud carpenters, 
fields and factories, labourers and leaders. It is a human comedy 
with a tragic background. Disillusion has given rise to unillusion, 
a new-sense of life and values. Poetry now flows in four channels: 
poetry for-Marx’s sake ; poetry for society’s sake ; poetry for life’s 
sake ; and poetry for satire’s sake. All these show, however, that 
the ennui and doubts of the earlier decades have declined and indicate 
a swing-back to neo-Romanticism. This trend goes on in the sixties 
as well. 7 4 
The poetry-for-Marx’s-sakisis have Sukanta Bhattacharyya as 
Poetry for their leader. They believe in the communist ideology : 

Marx'e sake. «Tt ig not the consciousness that determines man’s 
existence but on the contrary it is their social existence that determines 
their consciousness.” In the earlier age, Samar Sem sang its song 
and Subhas Mukherjee followed it up. Now Sukanta Bhattacharyya 
becomes its chief protagonist. He banishes the sweet Muse from bis 
| . ‘hungry universe” just as Plato exiled the poets from bis Republic. 
Instead, Bhattacharyya brings in prosaic hammers as his universe is 
prosaic : “The full moon becomes brightening bread.” He is a poet 
of contempt for Capitalism and its accessories. It is an obsession 
with him: bə sees everything through his coloured glass—the 
cigarette becomes a symbol for exploitation. This contempt changes 
to hatred in Golam Kuddus. He invokes the spirit of Lenin to come 
over to India and feels that his poetry rings with hundreds of demands. 
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His Ila Mitra scatters communistic sparks here and there. This 
hatred changes to disgust in Ram Basu. His cry is genuine and 


attains lyricism: “I weep as it is my hearb's capital.’ The plight of 
refugees and cultivators has intensely moved the poet, who has 
named his book as While Watling. Asim Roy believes in the 
twin ideals: Environment determines consciousness ; consciousness 
too determines environment. Caudeli’s Illusion and Reality has 
influenced these poets more than Croce’s aesthetics. 

The politicism of the Marxists changes to Soctetyism. Tt is the 
social conditions that wrings tears from these 
poets.. Mangala Cliaran Chatterjee poetises over 
rural conditions in cloud-rain-storm and hopes for the better. The tone 
is mellowed here. His poetry does not ring with the propagandist 
note, Jagannath Chakraborti feels with a haggard woman her 
sorrows: She has her fencing gone, field barren, roof rent and 
enquires of God how long she will have lo bear this ! The common 
speech rythm brings cut. easily the rise and fall of -her emotions. 
Gopal Bhowmik sings of the hapiness of man to be: it is man who 
builds the world with his activities. A noticeable feature of these 
poets is that they are making poetry with materials from unexpected 
quarters. 

Apart from politics and propaganda, society and sabbath, life has 
other attractions. These are recorded by a group 
of poets. Firstly, the fever and fret of the city 
life cast its shadow over Arun Kumar Sarkar, who tries to avoid 16, 
Sudhindra Datta’s anguish and nihilism rear their heads now and then, 
Sarkar feels : There is nothing, nothing, nothing, no more body aud 
mind. His Ankur Mukhujje knows the futility of his new evaluation. 
Nirendra Ciakrabarli takes up the cue from him and records bis own 
experience. Time flies, golden time dies, yet words remain unuttered, 
Naresh Guha echoes Chakrabarti’s sentiments in his train. Sseondly, 
life offers itself for search and analysis. A new synthesis is attempted 
by O’neil Biswas in his Footsteps, where science and matter find 
reconciled in a New spirituality. This is followed by Arun Bhatta. 
charyya, wbo dives in the Subarnarekha. A question remains 
unanswered in Gobinda Chakrabarti: he cannot trace the Alpha and 
Omega of creation. This isa mystery to him. This sense of agnosti- 
cism finds its best expression in Tagore’s ‘Ist day’s sun’. Giladitya 
Sen turns a mystic, who delves in intuition: Ananda lies in mind 
without body, in life without the: animal. Thirdiy, love finds its 
exponents in a new context. Chitta Ghosh pines for days that are 


Poetry for Society’s sake 


Poetry for life’s sake. 


E 
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no more. Birendranath Chatterjee bas brought in folksy-homesy: 
sentiments in his poetry. The folk metres of Oraons find their place 
here.. Sunil Ganguly wants to leave:behind his impressions of youth- 
ful pains. Fourthly, the common-sense view of things also comes in. 
Sunil Chandra Sarkar, Suddhasatwa Bose, Krishna: Dhar and Jivan 
krishna Seth give accounts of their experiences of the scenic world. 
It is perception and as such, the sense of sight predominates. 
A satirical vein -is noticeable also. The experiments of Ajit Kri- 
| - shna Bose in bis “Poems from Lunatic Asylums” 
have brought out newer trends in this line, 
Sunirmal Bose's light verse for children is half in jest, half in earnest. 
Poetry has: two hands—the left and the right: the left for cursing 
and the right for blessing. Satire here is not derived from the witty, 
prick-eared Satyr of Greek comedy, but from the Latin phrase 
“Satura Laux” or “full platter’. The Latin Satire was a burlesque 
performance at a harvest festival: in which full-fed countrymen would 
improvise obscene topical jokes to a recurrent dance tune. The same 
fendency is noticeable in Banaphul and Kumaresh Ghosh. Gout 
Kishore Ghosh becomes disinterested and -delights only in looking on: 
“Tet the dancers dance, laughers laugh, lovers love, why do you call 
mein ?”” Ina Ananda Gopal Senguota, the satire becomes ironical 
in his “Make me a horse”. This critical vein helps poetry being tied 
to the earth. ` | l 
- Modern Bengali poetry comes in to give the social and political 
Technique of modera Changes-a new habitation and a name. Words 
poetry. and their juxtaposition ina sentencë thus play 


Poetry for Satire's sake. 


a main “role in expressing newer ideas. Besides, the folk speech and 
its rythm also shape newer expressions. This is noticeable in the 
modern poets Firstly, old similies and metaphors attain newer 
significance. When Buddhadev Bose says, ‘‘The moon is like dead- 
man’s skull’, ‘Al is like soapy froth” ;-or Jivananda Das breaks out, 
“This she asked raising her bird’s-nest eyes, Banalata Sen of Nature””, 
one feels, there is something new here. Secondly, there are alternative 
assonances to give unexpected turas-to rhythms. Thirdly, there are 
what’ are called “Semantic disturbances’’. Bisnu Dey’s - Ophelia 
and Cressida exhibit this characteristic. Fourthly, the cinematography 
has introduced “‘montage’’ and ‘‘flash-back’’. This finds its best 
expression in Amiya Chakrabarti’s — ‘Harmony’? and “fyimg”. 
Fifthly, there are the “prose poems’’ of Bose, Mitra, Sen and. Nishi- 
kanta. A merger of prose and verse is attempted here. This has 
inevitably led to the vers libre or free verse. Some-of the poems like 
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“Beatrice” of Chakraborti belong to this category. Sixthly,. modern 
. poetry has become too much allusive. This is due to the historical 
sənsə. Dey has itin abundance. His “Birth anniversary”. may ba 
taken as a model. Seventhly, strictest economy in the use of words 
is practised. Worn-out metaphors and similies go out and precise words 
come in. Highthly, there are a variety of stanza-forms including the 
Spenserian stanzas and the like. Ninthly, internal rhythms have 
given new delights. Tenthly, typographical arrangement of lines 
becomes a feature in Chakrabarti's ‘‘Cloud-massenger’’ and “Token”. 
All these extend the significance of poetry. The technical merit of a 
poem is measured by its accuracy. Itis found that postry is trying 
to liberate itself from the age-old shackles of fixed metres and musical 
pitch. A new life demands a new experience and it seeks a new 
channel of communication. Modern techniques are but the channels of 
this new life and new experience. Of course, experience may be either 
‘poetic’ or ‘poetical’. It is poetic when a special concentration of 
sensuous impression, ideas and evocation in a word or phras3 takes 
place. But it becomes poetical when a poet attempts evocation by 
conventional symbols, of a state of mind called mystical. Modern 
poets, it may be asserted, want to be poètic and as such call in newer 
techniques. 
A charge of incomprehensibility is brought against modern poetry. 
Charge of incomprehen-- There are difficulties which arise from (i). obs- 
sibility. curities of expressing things in a way; (ii) obs- 
curities due to complexity of thought ; and (iii) obscurities of obliquity 
or indirectness. The first type of obscurity arises out of language or 
syntax. Language and syntactical structures undergo changes to 
accommodate new ideas. They are charged with newer significances. 
So, no objection need be raised on tbis score. Habits are the flywheels 
of society and once readers “get accustomed to them, there is no 
difficulty for them.. The second type of obscurity is best seen in 
Eliot’s Waste Land and Dey’s Ophelia. Habit-formation can cure 
this. The only question that is to be considered here is whether the 
poet’s feeling and experience are genuine. The difficult subject-matter 
may entail allusions. To get into it, readers are expected to bave- 
scholarship. The third type of obscurity may assume seven forms, 
called by Empson as ‘‘seven types of ambiguity”. These are seen at 
play in modern Bengali poetry. Not that the poets have dehberately 
abandoned “meaning”? or renounced “‘intellect’’ in favour of pure 
symbolism or associational content of sound. The connection between 
simoon'? and ‘‘bread’’ or between “eyes”? and ‘“‘bird’s nest” may ` 
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appear far-fetched, but readers are to see if this has been made 
convincing in poetry. If the poem succeeds, it will certainly move. 
the readers. But there are cases where the poet’s obscurity is a 
matter of pretence : he humbugs himself by trying to convince that 
he has something more profound to say than he has. This is really 
a defect and leads to badness in poetry. Dey’s “Birth aniversary” 
and Datta's ‘‘Orchestra’’ have some passages that are open to this 
charge, There isasecond kind of obscurity which creates badness 
in poetry: here the poet feels that he understands everything. Dey’s 
‘‘Woreword’’ suffers from this defect. Readers are justified in asking 
the poet to rectify these blemishes. A word may be said about the 
modern age and its poetry. The world is getting more and more 
specialised in branches. Poetry is also becoming specialised in 
techniques. As such, an appreciation necessarily needs scholarship. 

Modern Bengali poetry has passed through two generations.of 
poets: The lst sprawls over the thirties and the 
forties and the 2nd over the fifties and comes to 
the sixties. A marked change is noticeable between the two. The 
Ist generation is aggressive in its assault on Tagoreanism, whereas the 
2nd less louder. The ennui is less in the present generation. The 
realism is now giving place to new-realism styled as neo-Romanticism. 
Modern poetry has travelled far since Dante prescribed only three 
subjects of poetry: war, God and love. Bengali has not much of war 
poetry of the standard of Owen and Sassoon or of Alun Lewis and 
Sidney Keyes. Since the days of Nazrul Islam, there has not appeared 
any war poet on the poetic scene. God “also has become a discredited 
doctrine. He appears now and then only to prove that He has been 
dead long ago. Love has lost its pristine glory ; the Platonic mystery 
has faded and Freudian libido has taken its place. Urvasi now-a-days 
paces the earth and occasionally breaks out in newspeak or in cockney 
dialect. But modern poetry has been infected by politicism and 
proletcult, press and propaganda, humanism and humour. It has 
found three voices to express these experiences: the voice of the poet 
talking to himself or to nobody ; the voice of the poet addressing an 
audience ; and lastly, the voice of the poet creating a dramatic 
character speaking in verse. The majority of the poems belong to 
the Ist category ; the 2nd also bas a larger share ; the 3rd kind has 
fewer specimens. 

The source of all poetry is not reason, but the wind of Inspiration. 
The poet’s harp originated in the wind which blew on the sinews of 
a whale’s skeleton in the days of Macual-son of Midual and 
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the metre, in the days of Lamiach, in the sound of two 
hammers of different weights beaten alternately on an anvil. There 
have been attempts to dethrone the inspiration theory-as in Sudhindra 
Nath Datta and the Marxist poets. Still it has held its own ground. 
Amiya Chakrabarti realises that it is Inspiration, not perspiration, 
which operates in poetry. He has come over to pure lyric. Marxist 
poets—Mangla Charan Chatterjee and Jagannath Chakrabarti —prove 
that poetry originates in the wiud of inspiration. They have moved 
from the Commissar to the Yogi end of the sprestrum. ‘They realise 
that the “ultimate aim of politics is not politics, but the activities 
which can be practised within the political framework of the state”. 
Modern Bengali poetry has demonstrated—barring the bad and un- - 
successful poems—that a poem is neither a pure essence nor a series 
of plausible decorations on a prose groundwork: it is a blending of 
disparate elements, a ratio. Two ideals contend in modern poetry: 
Social justice and artistic integrity. A balance should be struck and a 
foundation laid for a poetic future, which, in the words of C. D. Lewis, 
is “not unworthy of the traditions we have inherited and the society 
some of us hope for and are fighting for.” 


INTERPRETATION OF SOCIAL FACTS” 


Dr. R. D. PARIKH 
Gujrat University 


It was noticed during a social survey of the graduates‘ 
of the Gujarat University that there was a larger number of first and 
second class degree-holders in the science faculty as compared with 
those in the arts faculty, and that there was a larger proportion 
of third class graduates in the arts as compared with the science 
ie (Table 1). | 


TABLE 1 


Class of Degree obtained by the Graduates 


Faculty : v 
i Arts Science Total 
I Class 3 12 15 
JI Class 79 110 189 
ITI Class 204 156 360 
Total 286 278 , 564 


This fact needed an explanation. It could have been explained 
summarily by saying that those who opt for the science courses 
are more intelligent than those who do so for the arts ones: ‘no 
wonder’ it could have been asserted, ‘the more intelligent science 
students secured a higher class than the less intelligent arts students’. 
Thus a psychological explanation could have been offered for a 
particular social fact. But, such a psychological explanation could 
have no place in case of, what is essentially, a social fact. This 
opportunity was availed of, therefore, to see whether other social 
facts can be taken help of to interpret the one at hand, and, 
to apply thus the Durkheimean dictum in this case as an instance. 


To start with, some surmises had-to be made. Of the several 
such surmises ib was thought that the one about age as a probable 


factor would prove hepful. And, data pertaining to that were readily 
available, besides. 


* The Non-urban Graduate in Gujrat: A survey of the men graduates in the arte, 
science and the commerce faculties of the Gnjrat University during 1953-1957, belong« 
ing to non-urban areas (unpublished) —R. D. Parikh, 
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It was surmised therefore that the age factor implying differences 
in the roles of the graduates would explain their scholastic achieve- 
ments. It is just probable that the aris graduates might be of a higher 
age than their science counterparts af the time of graduation’: as such 
they might have been burdened with domestic work or might have 
been engaged in part-time job, and that may be less so in case.of 
science graduates. The assumption implied here being that age 
and digressions -vary directly while both of them would vary in- 
versely with respect to scholastic achievements. . 

Accordingly the data were sifted. It was found that out of 418 
persons (arts and science graduate-respondents) graduating at an age 
below 25 years, about 45 per cent. were from the arts faculty, and, 
about 55 per cent. were from the science faculty. Again out of the 
total number of arts graduates, about one-half and out of the total 
number of science graduates more than three-fourths fell in the age. 
group below 25 years. It was also ‘noticed that the arts graduates 
‘formed a larger bulk of the age group above 25 years than did their 
science counterparts: (Table 2). 


TABLE 2 


Graduates’ age at the time of Graduation 


_ Faculty: 
Arts Science Total 
Age l 
Below 25 years. 186=45% 227=55% 413=100% 
Above 25 years. 100=66% 51=34% 151=100% 
Total 286 278 564 


Then, the scholastic achievements of those below and of those 
above 25 years in age were assessed. And, it was noticed that among 
the science and the arts graduates, the younger ones tend to have a 
higher probability than comparatively older ones iñ showing higher 
scholastic achievements. 

Pursuing the hunch about change in roles due to domestic 
digressions, the civil status of the graduates was seen. It was found 
that nearly 60 per cent. of the arts and just 43 per cent. of the science 
graduates had married before graduation. That means, the roles of 
a greater proportion of arts graduates had changed even before they 
took their final degree examinations. That was less so, it was noticed, 
in case of the science graduates (the latter being of a lesser age than 
the former ones as seen earlier). That domestic engagement must have 
compelled them, not only to pay lesser attention to their studies but 
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must have also activated them to seek a part-time job in view of their 
changed role. Such engagements must have deprived them of time as 
well as energy which they could have diverted to their académie 
pursuits. e = 2 : 
Data pertaining to such jobs etc. substantiated that contention. 
- It was observed that more than one-third of the graduates (196; had 
taken up a part-time job or some such-employment along with studies, 
and,. that the arts graduates formed the largest bulk (189= approx. 
70%) of them. It hardly needs to be stressed that those engaged in 
such activities are less likely to show higher scholastic achievements. 


l CONCLUSION 


This is just an instance wherein an attempt is made to advance- 
some social facts as explanation. for another sccial fact viż. lesser 
scholastic achievements. It shows that the logical necessity of a 
social fact demands other facts of the same degree as explanation and ` 
that psychological explanations in such cases are not only not warranted 
but are also besides the point in strictly Sociological interpretations. 


- THE ROLE OF THE LAWGIVER IN 
MACHIAVELL(PS POLITICAL 
THOUGHT—II 

O 
SISIR KANTI BHATTACHERJEE, M.A. 


Machiavelli’s experience in the court of Caesar Borgia, the tyrant 
of Romagna, made him a great admirer of the ruthless type of work 
of a “new prince”? who wanted to establish a stable state amidst 
anarchy and chaos. We may see in the Discourses that he did not 
hesitate to advise the prince to take any and every measure to achieve 
this end. In The Prince this faith that if the end is great one must 
not be embarrassed by the thought of moral scruples to realise the end 
was developed and reaffirmed in such a calm manner as may raise a 
real doubt in the mind of the reader whether the author was not a past 
master in villainy. l 

There is a historical reason for Machiavelli to write The Prince 
which was meant at first for Giuliano de Medici. Giuliano was going 
to be the lord of Parma, Modena, Piacenza and Reggio in 1515. Paolo 
Vettori who was the brother of Machiavelli's friend Francesco Vettori 
was going to be appointed the governor of the new state. Machiavelli 
learning this, sent a letter to his friend Francesco regarding the various 
difficulties encountered by a government of a new state specially if 
the state is composed of different smaller states and various peoples. 
“It is requisite’, he wrote, .‘‘to convert these various parts into 
members of one body and to give this body unity. This can be 
accomplished (by the ruler) either by going to reside there in person, 
or by sending a single governor who can win the obedience of all the 
subjects.” To support his theory Machiavelli gave the instance of 
the Duke of" Valentinois i.e. Caesar Borgia, “‘whose deeds I should 
always imitate were I a new, prince”, he said. He continued in his 
letter that if he were employed by Paolo Vettori he would bring all 
the experience he had gained in the art of running the government.’ 

Tt is clear that when he wrote this handy guide for the rulers 
about their role in making and perpetuating a state he held the achieve- 
ments of Caesar Borgia as the ideal to be followed by all. Machiavelli 
was himself presént in the court of Caesar for some time and saw how 


1 Quoted in Villari :—Life and Times of Machiavelli Vol. II, p. 157, 
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by various stratagem and deceit he exterminated the tyrants of a large 
part of Italy and thereby made him the lord of Romagna. With 
supreme art and courage Caesar had established the new state, organised 
and armed it and then began to conquer new territories. Machiavelli 
found the silver lining in the dark cloud. He thought that only a man 
like the Duke could realise his (Machiavelli’s) dream of a united Italy, 
strong and orderly. Machiavelli's urgent sense of patriotism made him 
rather more emotional, the last chapter of The Prince being the proof 
of it. It made him less careful about the fact that the methods of 
Borgia which he was upholding were not only unethical but also 
unsound and irrational. For in spite of doing the most revolting 
crimes and perfidy Borgia met his doom quickly and his kingdom 
vanished. Machiavelli could ascribe no other reason except the 
“extreme malignity of fortune’ for the fall of his idol Borgia. 


Machiavelli has been condemned for the fact that he sacrificed his 
republican spirit and wrote The Prince to suit the requirements of the 
Medici who might give him employment. There is no proof to show 
that after writing The Prince Machiavelli rewrote it to suit the Medici. 
For the letter quoted above to Vettori regarding his employment under 
the Medici was sent in 1515 whereas in the famous letter of 10th 
December 1513 he wrote to Vettori that he had been studying books 
and courts of ancient men. and had recorded “that which I have 
acquired from the conversation of these writings, and composed a 
pamphlet “De Princ:patibus” in which I plunge as deeply as 1 can into 
cogitation upon this subject, discussing the nature of princedom, of 
how many species it consists, how these are to be acquired, how they 
are maintained, why they, are lost.” ? 

From this letter it is then evident that whatever may be there in 
The Prince the book was not originally composed to satisfy the Medicies. 
Rather we may say that the book contains Machiavelli’s conclusions 
about the role of a new prince, derived from long experience, from and 
meditation upon the history and nature of men and events. After 
writing the book he might have thought it prudent to dedicate it to 
the Medicies and thereby gain their confidence. 


. We think it is better to consider The Prince as a realise on 
government and we should try to arrive at a scientific estimate of it 
without being very much bothered whether the author wanted to gain 
favour through this book. The author had an immediate and practical 
end in view. But it is not personal gain, it is the unification and 
strengthening of his fatherland Italy. Machiavelli’s hero is a tyrant, 


2 Villari, P.—Ibid, Vol. IT, pe 169, ,. | , 
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for he considered that without a ruthless rule it was impossible to-reach 
the goal. The Medicies had great power and enormous resources, it 


was they who could bring the desired change if only they would use 


a Pa 


the long experience of the diplomat and hence the exhortation to them: 


to be the saviour of Italy. Moreover, though Machiavelli considered 
the republican form of Government superior to a princedom, the former 
constitution needed a higher standard of virtue of the people to sustain 
it. If the people lack virtue they become corrupt (as thé Italians of 
his time) and hence they need the guidance and rule of a prince, for 
they are incapable of governing themselves. 


Machiavelli’s concept of a free and unfree state is different frora 
common political meaning. State is composed of laws and institutions 
by which the people are governed and to him a state is free or unfree 
according to the disposition of the people to be ruled by these volun- 


tarily or compulsorily. ? The unfree state is like a diseased body .. 
where the various parts are to be properly regulated and maintained: 


by the political doctor. He has absolute right to heal it either by some 


tricks, or palliatives or surgery and.amputation. A body in order to: ` 


be independent of the doctor must possess inherent strength and 
vitality without which it cannot lead a healthy life. This is what is 
called virtue by Machiavelli: ‘‘To endeavour’’, said he, ‘‘to make a 
people free that are servile in their nature is as hard a matter as fo 
keep them in servitude who are disposed to be free.” * Therefore, the 
only way to establish order in a corrupt people “ig to found a 
monarchical government, for where the body of “the people is so 
thoroughly corrupt that the laws are poweriess for restraint, it becomes. 
necessary to establish some superior power which with a royal hand 
and with full and absolute power, may put a curb upon the excessive, 
ambition and cor ruption of the powerful.’’* It seems, argued Symonds, 


that Machiavelli studied men in masses or as political instrumenis,. 


never as feeling and thinking personalities. * Because of this men can 
be made good and social by the application of force and fraud. This 
is the way to bring the state into existence. and to rule. The force 
would be used through the medium of the army, the police and the 
laws. Ultimately with the stability and the strength of the state 
would come less show of force. For people would be accustomed to this 
rule through tradition and the problem of ruling would become easier. 
The, oe which are needed to make the state are there in the 
+ ee -M.B.—Masters of Political hea og Vol. I, p. 280: 

£ Machiavelli—Discourses Book ITI. Chap. 8 


A Machiavelli—Ibid. Book I, Chap. 86 
6 Symonds, J.A. —Renaissance in Italy : Age of the Despots, p. 262 
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people... It is the” function -of -the da bo train them and - Use 
them - properly. . Therefore; in- the- concluding’ -lines- of The -Prince 
"Machiavelli appealed: to the Medici -to take the leadership of the people 
and train.them. {He was convinced that the ‘sad ‘plight of the Italians 
was due to the lack of proper leadership. For in every -single: combat 
an Italian is superior to a-French- or a Spaniard. but -when itis -a 
question of organised fighting the-Italians are. alwa ays defeated: Tb is 
then. the task of. the leader to provide this organisation. and leadership 
and Machiavelli would provide him with -a handy philosophy) -~ G 


When Machiavelli wrote The Prince’ the important: figures” wai’ 
Ferdinand. the Catholic.of Spain, Louis -XII--of -France, Fráncesco 
Sforza, Alexander-and Caesar Borgia of Italy. -It-is- not unlikely that 
whatever-original notion’ about the functions of a new- prince Machiavelli 
had, -might be coloured: by the examples and -exploits-of these ruling 
monarchs and Ropes.. Because these- -people performed. openly what 
are described in--the pages: of The Prince. In- all that: Machiavelli. 
wrote in The Prince the basic presumption -was that “No state ought 
to think that it can adopt a course which is absolutely secure; but -it 
oúght-to refléct rather that ‘all are doubtful, ‘because - it is-in the- order 
of things, that one-can never-avoid an evil without running into another 
evil. - Wisdom, therefore, ‘consists’ in distinguishing- ‘between different 
oman of: evil and in accepting the lesser evil as a good. =- © +": 


Machiavelli believéd that every new state’ depends above’ all’ upo 
the merits of the pririce”: ‘and cautioned that there could not be anything 
more difficult than maintaining oneself ‘at the head of a ‘new’ institution. 
He who relies' on the strength of others for "the security of ‘his state 
would ‘always’ find things badly with him:- He ‘asked the ‘prince to rely 
Aigre’ on arms ‘thari on ‘the goodwill of the people | or on his own moral 
strength: x "History. “tells him that": “this ~is ‘the * reason’ why armed 
prophets were “ever victorious, ‘whereas’ those ‘who were unarmed, -Jike 
Savonarola, met with: ‘defeat. 8 Here the author asked us to examine 
the ‘example of Caesar’ Borgia because no “better precepts can” be 
offered’ to a-néw | prince than those e by the- a of his 
actions.” 7 

ae will be uae for us to have a a peep a the life of the. hero of 
Machiavelli. Caesar Borgia was. the second son of Pópe Alexander VI. 
He murdered his elder. brother to ease his lift. With a view to getting 
rid of the important enemies—Oliverotto da Farino, Vitellozó Vitelli, 
Paolo Orsini and the ‘Duke’.of Gravina he “invited them tọ-his palace 


7 Machiavelli—The Prince, £hap. Ms “ye EA ae A 
8 Machiavelli—Zbid. Chap. € - > K 
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and treacherously murdered them. For his-own benefit he also murdered 
the. husband of. his -sister, Lucrezia, and some. people -have hinted ‘at 
more. outrageous crime of the brother. . Bor gia sent a’ most cruel dgmon, 
Ramiro d’ Orco, a true replica, of Borgia himself, as his governor “to 
rule Romagna which was then full of chaos and anarchy. By using 
every method possible this Ramiro brought peace and order within a 
short while: But when the Duke-found him dangerous ‘he ‘killed him 
one night, and displayed his. body. in the public square. ; Thereby: -the 
Duke gained the good will of. those who. hated the. ferocious - Ramiro. 

Machiavelli supported all these ignominous- deeds *of his: hero: saying, 
“Tn.our days we have seen, Romagna flooded with blood and - -vengeance 
by the deeds of covetous princes, who made laws and then urged - their 
violation, in order to. enrich themselves -bythe . fines- they tmposed. 

And only on their destruction, by the hand `of. Gaesar Borgia; wag order 
re-established in- that land.”.? . But Machiavelli’s hero could not last 
long. - With the death of his father; . Pope :Alexander ,who: was perhaps 
the most illreputed of all-the men ever -to have. held-tha¥.sacred, post, 
Caesar Borgia began to. lose the. battle of the future-and. was vanquished 
very. .soon..- But though Caesar Borgia. indulged -in- worst. sort- of. erimes 
yet by his deeds he established order and. peace in the: territory - -he 
ruled. By exterminating the free bands: of robber barons’ he brought 
security to- life and property. It is told by historians that the rule. of 
Caesar was wiser and infelligent in comparison with the rule of other 
Italian States of that period. Caesar,when he was losing the hattle 
of his life. told Machiavelli that he. had provided for everything for the 
defence of the state against foreign aggressions and had. faken measures 
against internal enemies, ‘‘save for being sick unto death at the moment 
of the Pope’s death.” His enemies exploited the. opportunity of .his 
illness and combined fo crush him... Hence .to. Machiavelli it was 
nothing but extreme malignity of fortune that was responsible for the 
downfall of his hero. He came to the conclusion that ““putting together 
all these actions of the Duke, I could not blame him; on the contrary 
as 1 have said, it seems good to me to propose him as an example to 
be imitated by all those who through fortune and the arms.of others, 
have attained to supreme command.” From the lives of.the Duke and 
his adverseries Machiavelli got The „lesson . that cruelties. may be 
‘ committed to, establish order and unity but it must be executed at one 
stroke and suddenly.. The ruler must not create the impression of a 
tyrant with sword in. hand always... But, ‘‘benefits, on -the contrar® 
should be conferred gradually so that they may be better relished,” ** 


% Machiavelli— Discourses, Book oe a = 
16 Machiavelli... The Prince, Chap. 8 ae 
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- Machiavelli with a view to making the state stable gave sole 
attention to the arms of the prince. He was in favour of well-armed 
national militia which would face both internal and external dangers. 
He did not ask the prince to give much attention to arts, culture, 
commerce, industry and religion. The consideration of the state was 


+ : all important to him and for its, sake he was ready to sacrifice society 
z » and the individual and make the arts and industry the media of estab- 
dishing the supremacy of the rule of the prince. But he did-not realise 


that this method would make the state not renowned but ruinous. He 
was not interested in anything except the arms and politics. He 
repeatedly asked the prince to organisé the army with citizens of the 
soil and ‘get rid of the mercenary. Apart from his book The Art of 
War this theme covered three chapters of The Prince. The formation 
of a national militia, he said, “should be the continual thought of the 
prince; ‘he should devote his whole mind to it and reading | history 
should meditate upon the ‘deeds of great captains, in order to imitate 
them.”.* In The Art of War ” he has described how the Ttalian 
princes neglected the reorganisation of the army. and indulged in 
literary and carnal pleasures, subtle arguments and quick repartee. 
Therefore, the cause of Italy’s miserable condition was not the church 
alone but the Renaissance also. The latter infected the rulers, both 
princely and ecclesiastical, but it did not very much touch the common 
men. ; l A 
Machiavelli did not attach importance to those wiles stich 
deal with imaginary republics, principalities and ideal laws which never 
existed except in the romantic imagination of the writers themselves. 
These cannot be true.guides.for the prince because there is “iso much 
difference between how we live and how. we ought to. live.” . It appears 
- that Machiavelli, out of sheer disgust seeing the unprecedented perver- 
- sion of human character, had become a cynic.. Because in the Dis-* 
courses he said that, the people are .“‘much wiser’’ and ““more judicious” 
than the prince. They are not so ambitious and much less susceptible 
to corruption of mind. He considered the voice of the péople as. the 
voice of God and commented . there that “those cities wherein the 
people are lords make the greatest advancement in the shortest time.”** 
The conclusion reached in.the firs book of the Discourses is that ‘‘the 
demands of a free populace are very seldom harmful to, liberty” and in 
se of difficulty a remedy is provided ‘‘in the public platform”. But 
all these noble sentiments about the nature of the people were lost in 


11 Machiavelli—Ibid. Chap. 14. 

12 Machiavelli—The Art of War, Beok VII. 

13 Machiavelli ~ Discourses, Book I. Chap.- 58. 5 8 

mt _ Mochiavelli—Ibid, Book I, Chap. de -> o’ eh Sot @: T 
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the bizarre life of practical polities of his time. And Machiavelli said — 
rather bluntly in The Prince that “a man who should profess to be , 
honest in all his dealings, would necessarily come to ruin among so 
many that are dishonest. -Whence it behoves every prince, desirous of 
maintaining his power to-leayn how to be dishonest, and make use or 
not of this knowledge according to circumstances.” He could not 
forget his beliefs expressed in the Discourses totally, so he argued that - 
it would “certainly be most praiseworthy’’ for the prince to have every 
good quality and no bad, but the difficulty is that “conditions do not 
allow. of this.’’ So the prince to achieve the goal must be indifferent 
to the charge of infamy or dishonesty. * ‘‘Machiavelli, then, while 
writing The Prince, kept before him one object alone, and deliberately 
selected to disregard everything else, neither asking what was the 
relation of his doctrines to other departments of enquiry, nor what their 
effect would be upon the life of society or the individual.” 

There is a very grave danger inherent in the though? of 
Machiavelli about the role of the prince. He has not given much 
attention to the personal or private interest of the prince. He thought 
of the prince as- the head and representative of the state. It did not 
occur, to him- that-the- prince may unknowingly or -deliberately identify 
or confuse the-interest of- the state with his personal interest. Very 
often Machiavelli would use the expressions like “his ruin” and “the 
ruin of the state’ in the same breath and meaning the same thing: 
Tt is strange that living as he did in.an age of almost complete negation 
of public spirit and morality and a most naked expression of narrow 
selfishness Machiavelli did not take into consideration. this aspect . of 
the political life. This is all the more baffling because he did never 
have a very high opinion of those who wield power in the. state. He 
thought that power has a natural tendency to corrupt men. ; 


The prince need not be cruel for nothing. It is considered 
better to be merciful than cruel. ‘But if the question -is between love 
and fear the prince’ should better be feared than loved. For ‘‘men 
love at their pleasure’. and “owing to the wickedness of human 
nature” they would not love the prince when it does’ not suit their 
interest. But if by punishment the prince can create fear, that would 
be a more stable basis of securing political obligation from the subjects: 
Because in this case the prince need not depend on anybody but bim- 
self for the continued maintenance of law and order in the state. 
Both in the Discourses and in The Prince Machiavelli again and again 
warned the prince not to do anything that make him hated. So he 
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advised the- prince not to touch the women and property of his subjects 
as péople-féel more ‘strongly “about these things than, say, the murder 
of their: father by the”prince..** The latter injury they may forget 
and forgive in -course of time but the former they can never forget. 
We have noted earlier that Machiavelli spoke like a cynic when 
he said that’ the prince should know how to be not good. Now in 
the 18th. chapter of The Prince he again, spoke in the "same language 
when he * asserted that only those princes had achieved success and 
greatness in the past, who did not care to keep faith and who knew 
how to hoodwink the people and bewilder them. /As he lived | In an. 
age of-robber’ barons and brigands he asked the prince not to rely on 
good laws alone to secure the obedience of the subjects. _ ‘The’ prince 
must have recourse to naked force though it is true that it is proper not 
for men but. for “beasts. ; He started with the assumption that to fight 
the battles of ‘life in accordance with law is human, to depend on force 
is brutal. But when the former method is ‘inadequate the latter must 
be adopted. Hence the importance of playing the roles of the fox and 
the lion, ‘‘for the lion cannot defend himself against snares nor the 
fox against wolves”. - Apart from his views expressed in the. Discourses 
in favour of good laws, here in The Prince Machiavelli argues’ ‘that 
“were all men good this precept (of fox and lion) would not be good, 
but since men are bad and would not keep faith with you, you até not 
bound to keep faith with them.” Therefore, to him Savonarola was 
a misfit in that age. Pope Alexander VI on the other hand ‘‘did 
nothing but deceive, and thought of nothing' else during the whole of 
his life, nor did any other man ever vow with stronger oaths to observe 
promises which he afterwards broke, nevertheless, he succeeded in ` 
every thing, for he was well acquainted with this part of the world.” 
A Marcus Aurelius or a Trajan might be more ‘praiseworthy than a 
Caligula or a Nero- when’ justice, honesty and public spirit counted. 
But a Savonarola in spite of all his good qualitiés was doomed to 
failure and the devil incarnate, Pope Alexander VI, could bé successful, 
in Machiavelli’s estimate, because one must modify one's means 
according fo the demands of the time. -In such a situation what is 
essential is not the actual possegsion of ‘good qualities but the. keeping 


up of an appearance of a man of such merits: “He cannot be tied down 


to any permanent unchangeable moral standard of political behaviour 
as he 18 often obliged, for the maintenance of the- state, fo act against 
faith, charity,. humanity and religion. “It therefore, behoves him to 


have a mind disposéd fo change, according to the winds and as the 


Mt Machiavelli—Ibid Chap. 17, 
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vicissitudes of fortune- may ordain, >- In :his talks, -and.-deeds -he must, 
create. an impression _that.:he possesses ‘the qualities: of being religions; 
virtuous.. and humane, A ‘for the popular mind is ‘always; caught.: by: 
appearances and by the final result of -things.”” * Perhaps alluding to 
Ferdinand, the Catholic, he said, ‘‘A certain prince of these days, whom: 
16 18, as. well not to name, never preaches anything but peace and faith, 
while. yet most averse to both, and had he observed either the one or 
the. other would -have frequently lost either his reputation or -his 
state. uu Machiavelli was the first modern political thinker to 
formulate a theory of government in which the interest’ of the ruler 
is. alone regarded. It assumes a separation between statecraft and, 
morality ‘and recognises force me fraud among the ee means 
of. attaining power. and success. 


Frankly speaking, his words and a are shaking fo an 
extreme point.. But (what | Machiavelli had’in view was that the 
politician and the diplomat cannot and should not always speak the 
truth. He is rather to hide it and blind those who may cause harm 
to the ‘state, because bare. truth’ may sometimes expose the state fo 
serious danger.) He seems to mean that the prince is not an ordinary 
individual addressing another ordinary individual. (The entire’ destiny 
of .a staté, its huge population “and resources are depending on the 
words and the deeds of the prince) An ordinary. individual may suffer 
any amount of loss personally for the sake of truth. Because in this 
case the harm caused by remaining on the path of morality and truth 
affécts only himself, not others. But such ‘an act on the part of. the 
politician can bring: untold suffering to the people and may even 
destroy the ‘independence of the country. Therefore, living at a time 
when Machiavellism was more pronounced than what is m his writings 
Machiavelli had to be sceptical about the motto, ‘truth must triumph’ 5) 
so he asked the. prince to read the wind and act accordingly.) One 
need: nof be insincere or bad for the sake of badnéss, buf if these are 
found advantageous for the good of the state they are right.. Here 
the old dictum of the Discourses that ends ' justify 1 means is again 
asserted) l ns 
Expediency was the dominant note of Machiavelli’ 8 political 
thought: In ‘the 19th chapter of The Prince he said that the prince 
is to rely: on the favour of the people for the governance of the state 
but he must not unduly exasperate the nobility. History shows that 
for the government of the state the Roman Emperors depended on ‘the 
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drmy, but according to Machiavelli the ‘contemporary princes, with 
the exception-of the Sultan depend on the people.” The prince 
should “pay more attention to the reorganisation of the nation’s army 
by enlisting the local people and depend on them for the stability -of 
the state, without however, antagonising the nobility unnecessarily. 

But this reliance of the prince on the people must: not mean that- 
when a new territory has been conquered the government’ of this part 
is to be entrusted to the subjects of that part. They are to be ruled 
by the- people of the prince's own state and the conquered: people are 
to be reduced to impotence. The prince should also present specta- l 
cular show of his bravery and adventurism to the conquered people to 
dazzle and convince them of his gr eater capacity than his enemies. 

After this Machiavelli paused a ‘little to give some: consideration 
tor subjects. “other than politics and war. The prince should encourage 
- citizens to devote themselves in agriculture, business and other concern 
“so that one man may not abstain from improving his property from: 
fear lest it.should be taken from him, nor another from starting a trade 
for fear of fines.” The. prince should, further, hold out -rewards to 
those enterprising individuals who de something for the prosperity and 
development of the state. Hie should also keep the people ‘‘engaged 
with: festivities and shows’. at some convenient period of the year. *”. 
In ‘this way conimerce, industry, festivities etc. were described to serve 
the state. There is no question.of social progress and -of its further 
promotion nor any concern about the moral upliftment of the individual 
from the quick and sure death m which the individuals were sinking: 
in Italy. It is rightly held that Machiavelli’s interest was limited to 
politics only and everything was used to serve this. Everything was: 
reduced to insignificance fo give «politics the place: of all importance. 
In both the Discourses and The Prince Machiavelli had one pervading. 
inspiration $ to make the secular state supreme; self-interest.and_ self: 
regard: avowed as the single principle of ‘state action, material force 
the master force to civil policy. Clear intelligence backed by unsparing 
will; unflinching energy, remorseless vigour, the brain to plan and the 
hand to strike—here is the salvation of the states, whether monarchies 
or republics. 7° 

- Machiavelli always believed in dash and initiative as he lived 

among so many adventurers. Though the medieval conception that 
` God controls and causes every change in our life and in the life of the 
world, was still prominent yet during. the Renaissance there- was. a 
rebirth of the faith of man in his own power to mould his environment 


19 Machiavelli—Jbid. Chep. 21. 
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according to his will. In fact in paintings, literature, exploration, 
short period and the entire creation of a thousand years before the 
science etc. epoch-making things were created and accomplished in a 
Renaissance appeared to be quite insignificant. Living in such an 
age full of fast life and sweeping changes Machiavelli declared in The 
Prince the triumph of a resolute man against all odds, the man who 
could never accept defeat and to whom there was nothing called 
impossible. He said, ‘‘since our free will is not extinguished, I deem 
it may be true that fortune is the master of one half of our actions, 
but that guidance of the other half or somewhat less than half is still 
left to ourselves.” 2! Then he openly declared that to become great 
one must take vigorous and ruthless measures to fulfil one’s desire. 
“L hold therefore,”” he continued, “that it is better to be impetuous 
than cautious, for fortune is a woman, and in order to keep her in 
subjection, it is necessary to beat her, flout her, and we see that she is 
more readily conquered by those acting in this-wise, than by those 
who woo her coolly. Then too, ever like a woman, she is friendly to 
the young, for these are less cautious, more ferocious and address her 
with greater audacity.” It is futile to expect ethically justified acts 
` from those persons whose only alm was success and novelty in every 
field. - This indifference to all moral scruples is due ‘also to another 
factor viz. the disunited condition of Machiavelli's Italy. A people 
who once conquered the globe were being kicked and trampled like a 
dead frog by all. As a student of history he had a vivid idea about 
the grandeur and glory that was Rome and so~being fired by- nationa- 
listic urge of regeneration he expounded a philosophy of politics which 
had no philosophy. -He had to prescribe poison, as Ranke- has argued, 
for big country. E ES 

‘In the last chapter he concluded with a famous exhortation- to 
the Medici to táke the leadership because the hour of liberation of Italy 
had come. * If in order to test the virtue of a Moses, a Cyrus and a 
Theseus it was requisite for Egypt, Persia and Athens to be reduced 
to miserable condition, similarly in order to test the virtue of` the 
Italians” -14 was requisite for Italy to be reduced to her present state 
and to be more captive than the Jews, more enslaved than the Persians, 
more divided than the Athénians, without a head, without discipline, 
bruised, bespoiled, lacerated, ravaged and subjected to every kind. of 
affliction.” Savonarola had failed because he was unarmed but 
Machiavelli was sure that the Medicies would surely succeed- as they 
were more resourceful and courageous. ae Tee Mo 


31 Machiavelli—The Prince, Chap. 25 | 
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SHELLEY AND MODERN THOUGHT - 
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The popularity of Shelley has always tended to be based on an 
appreciation of his lyrical genius. The popular conception of him is that 
of a melodious bard the felicity of whose songs-conjures up for the reader 
a world of music, moonlight and dream. He is pinned to a handful of 
lyrics like The Ode to the West Wind, The Skylark, The Cloud, etc. 
There is no denying that these lyrics of Shelley shower upon us a golden 
rain of melody and give rise to gentle fancies and feelings. 

The fallacy of such an off-hand impression of Shelley's poetry is 
not that_it is basically wrong, but that it stops short of a full evaluation 
—it does. not recognize the core, the substance of his poetry. The trap 
for such a fallacy was beautifully laid by Mathew Arnold. Arnold admits 
Shelley's angelic gift of song, but reduces him to impotence of thought 
—Shelley, to him, is a beautiful and an ineffectual angel beating his 
luminous wings in’ the void. And nowadays we have those pseudo- 
critics, who, swayed by their half-satisfied passion of psycho-analysis, 
centre all their fire and smoke on‘ the head of Shelley and harvest a 
strange crop of Freudian Complexes in his poetry. Shelley is clinically 
examined as a man hopelessly suffering from neuroses and_ inhibitions. 
All these are fallacious approaches creating a haze around the poet and 
hiding from us the fact that, of all his contemporaries, Shelley had the 
most vigorous and active mind and a progressive line of thought. 
Besides Wordsworth’s, his is one of the most comprehensive and philoso- 
phizing minds. - 

Shelley like most of his a lived and wrote in the 
shadow of the French Revolution, that great upheaval for which Europe 
was long pining. The many-colóured glass of .Shelley’s poetry shines 
through the deepest aspiration of the Revolution, which was patently 
misunderstood. Great were the dykes of British -resistance to that great 
awakening. But the ideas of the Revolution somehow crossed the barrier 
like flood-water breaking through small inlets. Tom Paine fought with his 
Rights of Man with crusading zeal and was baited. England, however, 
soon absorbed the obviously democratic ideals of French Revolution into 
the ordered vision of a constitutional government. Many like Wordsworth 
gave up politics; many other became cynical and apathetic. But Shelley 
became the trumpet of a prophecy. He heard the undertones of a mighty 
prophecy echoing in his heart. The cosmic theatre of the Prometheus 
Unbound echoes and re-echoes with the fundamental human aspiration 
of the French Revolution. In that magnificent dream of human freedom 
and regeneration Shelley gives to the ideas of the Revolution an 
imaginative splendour. For him the Revolution opened up unlimited 
prospects of the freedom of the world and of the spirit. 
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This is all in answer to Arnold. Shelley did not breathe in the 
Vacuity of the sky; he breathed in the thronging ideas of the new age. 
The Godwinian doctrine for a time attracted him and gave him a vision 
of human regeneration. But Godwinism was too mechanically intellec- 
tual and Shelley had his own intuitive vision of human regeneration. 
The Prometheus Unbound is lighted up with all, the Visionary gleam of 
his imagination—Shelley’s genius here burns in white incandescence 
and transmutes the solid globe, yea, all that it inherits, into the 
quintessential music of the spirit. The brilliant musical rhapsody of that 
cosmic drama is the voice of the new world and the new heaven awaiting 
humanity. 

Prometheus Unbound is no mere political theorization. We are 
often at difficulty to find out what should be the measure of success for 
a political philosopher. There are mediocre authors of text-books who 
are followed by Governments and institutions. But there-is Plato with 
his glorious visions which defy practice and sometimes dazzle our eyes 
by their luminous incomprehensibility. Plato's vision will always remain 
a utopia. Shelley’s millenial dream will never be realized. But they 
are not ineffectual. They unveil to succeeding generations of men the 
sphere of glory humanity is aspiring after since the hoary past.’ That 
sphere of glory may always. be beyond our reach but our brows receive 
its radiant glory as we turn our eyes to it. : 

We must guard against clichés and cants. They can lead us 
nowhere but to the limited world we already know. It will be philis- 
tinish to judge the validity of ‘Shelley’s visions by our inadequate 
standards. Too many prophets and saints have been persecuted and 
traduced by human ignorance to permit our crucifying zeal. 

With Queen Mab, Prometheus Unbound, The Triumph “of tife, 
Adonais and such smaller poems as Ode to the West Wind and many 
other poems on the theme of liberty and revolution on our hand, it will 
not be difficult to prove that Shelley’s poetry, like Wordsworth’s, is a 
serious attempt at offering a characteristic vision of life. Poetry was no 
mere music-making for Shelley. A chronological study of his’ poetry will 
reveal the growth of a profoundly philosophie mind. The process of 
absorbing a profound philosophy of mind started in his poetry with Queen 
Mab and, proceeded triumphantly to the great and glorious fragment, The 
Triumph of Life. Wordsworth carried Romantic subjectivism to its 
extreme. As he retired from the fever and fret of the world to the calm 
and seclusion of the lakes he sought after a personal salvation, a petsonal 
blessedness.  Subjectivism made of him a sublime egotist. Shelley was 
the most socially conscious of his contemporaries and his social thought 
partly led him to explore possibilities of a universal redemption. 


In Shelley’s poetry two distinct notes coalesce and blend into each 
other so often. The Hymn to Intellectual Beauty and the Ode to the 
West Wind are two luminous poles—one, beckoning him to the luminous 
spiritual abstractions of Plato and casting on. him the shadow of that 
strange power, the consciousness of which breaks into his ‘poetry like 
sudden illumination, and the other, making him a living lyre, the 
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trumpet of a magnificent revolution and rebirth on earth. These poles 
are not thrown asunder by a gaping wilderness of opposing beliefs. 
Shelley’s revolutionary—historical cousciousnes of a mighty force of 
destruction and recreation merges into his Platonic idea of a spirit 
pining in the dark prison house of time. This is the Shelleyan trans- 
position of the Platonic idealism. The splendid rhapsody at the close 
of Prometheus Unbound, that noble drama of human regeneration, is the 
articulation of a restless, mobile imagination yearning after absolute 
freedom, freedom from all that clogs and stifles the human spirit. The 
language itself, touched with that freedom, gets light of its burdens and 
becomes. a solvent to produce the ‘liquid splendour’ of poetry. Shelley 
is forever breaking the barriers, turning the substantial into insubstantial, 
solid into liquid, concrete into an incandescent flame of aspiration. This’ 
alchemy of Shelley’s mind is a subject of profound interest for modern 
science. The transfusion of the concrete and the material into a pure 
power, pure spirit—this supreme cepa was Shelley's. Of him can be 
said: 
- Child of Light! thy limbs are bas 
Through the vest which seems to hide them; 
As the radiant lines of morning 
aren the clouds ere they divide mengs 


and also: 
‘Lamp of Earth! Where’er iliou movest- 
Its dim shapes are clad with brightness 
And the souls of whom thou lovest ~~~ 
Walk upon the winds with lightness. 

Shelley’s poetry is the most daring break with tradition—it is 
absolutely characteristic of the poet. In order to understand his poetry 
better we must explore his mind—a philosophising mind with the 
fundamental intuitions of a genuine scientist-poet. Shelley’s mind can be. 
better judged! with reference to modern science as it has freed itself from- 
materialistic mechanism and has tended to be ‘more and more abstract 
and intuitive. Whitehead speaks of the “absorption of his mind in 
scientific ideas.” ‘Shelley’ s intuitions are “most often  scientific— 
he anticipates modern ‘science. He knew that physical objects are no 
water-tight compartments—they are cluster of atoms, suceession of waves 
ete. The forms are accidental and they are changeable, as the cloud 
changes, but matter is indestructible, energy is imperishable, there is an 
undying soul, the dominant yearing of which is freedom and perfection. 
The readers of Tagore, in thiscconnection may be reminded of his poem 
Utsarga. . Shelley’ S mobility of imagination is extraordinary, there is 
always a fusion going on in his mind, a kinetism like that of the west 
wind which destroyes and regenerates: ‘Whatever touches his mind, is 
transfused into the many coloured ‘spray of his characteristic expression. 

‘Like the true- scientist Shelley disintegrates and re-integrates. The 
skylark is disembodied, it melts itself into the luminous melody of a song, 
an impression of colour, an intonation of aspiration. Instead of heaping 
sensuous imageries in the manner of Keats, Shelley melts them and fuses 
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them into one supreme ecstasy of upward flight. Shelley would break 
the barriers and fuse’ disparate’ sensibilities to explore the unknown and 
unrealizable. The birdness of the skylark is distilled into an idea that 
haunts the blue-deep like an echo. The melody of the bird showers bright 
drops of light like the rainbow clouds. An-image like this must be very 
interesting for a scientist for whom light and sound are wave patterns 
floating ón the ether. The bodiless phantoms of Shelley’s minds have 
real names and beings. The Prometheus Unbound is not only the dream 
of al social revolutionary—it is the star-gazing vision of a restless scientific 
intellect. Shelley’s poetry is largely intellectual poetry. 

In Shelley’s mind there was a perfect transfusion of the scientific 
and the aesthetic. His fancies, however wild and sky-ranging they may 
be, have.very often the absorbing vision of a scientist. Of the perfect 
blending of science and poetry The Cloud is the most quoted example. 
Here his exuberant imagination. draws out of the physical and chemical 
laws of the universe one of the most wonderful nature-myths of the world. 
Even when his images are abstract to the point of obscurity they have 
the semblance -of a scientific logic: 

Thou dirge 
Of the dying year, to which this closing night 
Will be the dome of a vast sepulchre, 
Vaulted with all they congregated might 
Of ‘vapours, from whose solid atmosphere 
Black rain, and fire, and hail, will burst: 
—The expansive energy of vapours is a physical fact and it merges into the 
abstract imagery of the vaulted dome of night. Here and there Shelley’s 
poetry vibrates. with a great intuitive realization and -strikes upon a 
profound truth of evolution. : 


The One remains, the many change and pass; 
Heaven's light forever shines, Earth’s shadows fly 
Life, like a dome of many coloured glass 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity. 


Thus Shelley is a poet of intuitive realization, of abstract visions 
rather than of concrete images. A poet like Keats always makes use of 
images to convey his meaning. Whatever he has to say, he states it in 
terms of concrete feeling and emotion. Keats needs a concrete set of 
objects to work on—his dream snaps and he returns to the cold earth as 
soon as the nightingale flies away. Shelley lets his bird fly away at the very 
beginning and follows its flight through the blue deep. His mind is kinetic 
. and explorative. The desire for emancipation, for absolute freedom frees 
him from the flesh and blood. His imageries dissolve in the ‘golden 
lightning of the sunken sun’—their outlines fade and are blurred; his 
meaning lapses into an indistinguishable melody. The abstract statement 
he too often descends to is the result of absolute freedom carried into 
human utterance. He wants to break away from the conventional norms 
of thought and feeling, of space and time. The substantial quality of 
things dissolves into a foree, a light, or a melody. The regenerated world 
of Promethus destroys time and the reborn humanity breathes in a now 
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theatre of life.. The elements fuse,. and are penetrated with the general 
jubilation. The salvation of the spirit finds expression in song—the most 
absolutely free human utterance. 


Before Shelley, the English language was too thick and heavy for 
the free passage of his ethereal light and fire. It was picturesque—It was 
colourful, but those colours and pictures were most often opaque. Their 
objectivity and material forms were made such splendid use of by 
Shakespeare and Keats. But Shelley needed more malleable, more 
translucent language. In Shelley the. Romantic objective of bringing 
unlimited freedom to artistic utterance reaches its most ambitious fulfil- 
ment. He poured the chemical solvent of :his mind on it and reduced 
it to its elemental suggestibility. He made the language one of fire and 
air, of light and melody. 


Where did Shelley derive his illimitable thirst for freedom? The 
answer is, the time. The dawn of the nineteenth century made idealists 
dream of human freedom and perfection, of the unlimited possibilities of 
humanity. And there were the contrasting pictures of- industrial slavery 
and oppression. The pure flame of freedom that burns incandescent in 
Shelley’s poetry is a reaction to the -ominousness of the time—Shelley 
could see the tentacles of slavery fast closing .round_ men. 


The aim of the essay is not to establish Shelley- as a scientist. The 
emphasis is on the intuitive apprehension of the. basic laws of nature and 
life. His mind was the most open to the revolution of sensibility 
wrought by social evolution and progress of science in the beginning of 
the modern era in history. The study of a distinctive mind like Shelley's 
reveals significant relations of science, philosophy and life in the 
beginning of the last century. : - 


a a 
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The Tagore family was a centre of culture. It was a wonderful 
family which loved Vedic and Upanisadic studies, and Sanskritic 
studies with the literature of India and Europe, music, painting and 
dancing. The Renaissance in India began practically in the Tagore 
family at Calcutta from the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Rabindranath loved Sanskrit literature: while yet a young man and 
he studied Bengali and English with care. It was English which 
served as an opening to the mind of Europe. ‘Rabindranath loved 
French, German and Russian literature through translation. His 
elder brothers, Satyendranath Tagore and Jyotirindranath Tagore, 
were good French scholars. Jyotirmdranath translated dramas, 
short stories and essays into Bengali from French and he is still the 
most renowned translator from French into Bengali. Rabindranath 
does not seem to have a knowledge of French. If he had a genuine 
knowledge of French, Bengali literature would have been the richer for 
it. It is my conviction that the influence of French literature that 
came on Tagore was derivative in character; he could not be directly 
inspired by French poets as he was by Shelley, Keats, Browing, 
Tennyson and Donne. 


We know that towards the middle of the nineteenth century 
French literature and thought made themselves felt in a considerable 
number of literary men and social thinkers of Bengal. Sibnath 
Shastri noted with great penetration how the disciples of Derozio, the 
great Anglo-Indian poet and thinker, were deeply imbued with the 
revolutionary ideas of the French Revolution. Michael Madhusudan 
Dutt was influenced by Moliére and wrote his moral poems in 
imitation of La Fontaine. These poems were attempts towards free 
reriderings of a master artist in almost what is known as free verse: 
Raj Krishna Banerjee translated Fenelon's Telemaque, which 
remained incomplete. Bankimchandra Chatterjee was a leader of 
thought and broadcast the liberal ideas of Europe.’ He spoke of 
Rousseau in his Samya and of Renan and Comte in his Dharmatattwa. 
Krishna Kamal Bhattacharyya and Jogendra Chandra Ghosh were 
positivists and followed the doctrines of Comte. French prose which 
is wonderfully beautiful did not attract the men of letters. The only 
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serious prose work which was translated into Bengali is Victor Cousin’s 
Du varai, du beau et du bien (1853). The translation was made by 
Jyotirindranath Tagore. Another prose work, . though not as 
serious, Pierre: Loti's l'Inde sans les Anglais (1903) was translated 
by the same man of letters. It- seems to us that it was French: 
comedy which was freely taxed by the Bengali playwrights. 
Jyotirindranath translated Mboliére’s Bourgeois gentilhomme as 
Hathat Nabab. Michael. Madhusudan - Dutt adapted Moliére’s 
Tartuffe. Girish Chandra Ghosh and his followers adapted a few 
more. of the plays of Moliére, like l’ Avare, Le Medecin malgré lui, 
le Docteur amoureux, ete. ` 


Fortunately or unfortunately, there was no translation of French 
novels. Whatever novels were translated were done later. Yet it is 
very strange that when Tagore was a boy a romantic French novel 
appeared serially in a journal called The Abodhbandhu. It was the 
famous romance of Bernadin de Saint Pierre (1737-1814) —Paul et 
Virginie. -In his Reminiscences Tagore has paid a glowing tribute 
to Bernadin de Saint Pierre. ‘It was in the Abodhbandhu that I 
read a charming translation of the European romance of Paul and 
Virginie and copious are the tears that I shed over the book. Ah, 
where lay the shore of an unknown ocean! What a cocoanut grove 
was it that trembled in the sea-breeze! What a valley was it where 
grazed the goats! On a southern verandah of Calcutta what a sweet 
“mirage was formed in a noon-day sun! And what a romantic love 
grew up between Virginie who donned a coloured handkerchief on 
her head.and a Bengali boy in the solitary way of that island.” 


J 


‘Jt was Justice Ashutosh Chowdhury, who discovered a similarity 
between the ideas of a few of the poems of Tagore’s Kadi O Komal, 
and those of some French poets. The matter was nothing more than 
a chance coincidence. But while in his teens, Tagore made a few 
translations from Victor Hugo. In ‘A Bouquet of Foreign Flowers’ 
Tagore gives us six translations from: Hugo's poems. These are The 
‘Sun_and-the Flower, -The. Sacrifice, The: Poet, The Star and the Eye, 
-The Child's- Death, Life and Death. The first three poems appeared 
in Probhat Sangit, the fourth in..Kadi O Komal. and’ the last in a 
magazine named The Alochana. - These are interesting as they show 
that Tagore -felt the charm of French poetry. But: there is no 
evidence. that he-read the poems in the original. Possibly they were 
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rendered from some body else’s translations. It is also important to 
note that Tagore translated from Victor Hugo, one of the greatest 
lyric geniuses off France. i 


Another thing, Tagore was influenced by French operas. 
Dr. Kalidas Nag says that he heard from the poet himself that his 
Valmikt-Pratibha is not a poem to read; it is a new experiment in 
music—nobody ‘can relish it unless he sees its representation on. the 
stage and hears it. It is not what Europeans mean by an opera; it is 
a short drama in music; that is music does not preponderate in it. Onlv 
its dramatic argument is staged in the fashion of songs; the sweetness 
as separate songs it hardly possesses anywhere. Tagore wrote two more 
operas almost of the same nature ‘Kalmrigaya’ and ‘Mayar Khela’. 
Valmiki-Pratibha and Kalmrigaya were dramas written in songs but 
‘Mayar Khela’ was a string of songs forming a drama. We shall 
indeed be grateful to Dr. Nag if he kindly supplies us detailed informa- 
tion in this matter as Tagore’s opinion in the matter is immensely 
instructive and useful in comparative literature. 


Tagore bad a rare genius with wonderful originality and as much 
power of assimilation. He has been influenced by the thought and 
form of poems, stories, dramas and novels of various writers. That 
he-was influenced by Victor Hugo alone of the great poets of the nine- 
teenth century of French literature is not a fact. Sree Buddhadeb 
Bose has tried to establish that Tagore was influenced to a great extent 
by Baudelaire. If he was influenced by Baudelaire, was he not 
influenced in the least by other poets like Paul Verlaine, Mallarmé, 
Rimbaud, Maurice Maeterlinck as well as Victor Hugo, Lamartine, 
Chenier, and Lisle? But such a statement is as much presumptuous 
as the statement of Prof. Bose. We may state that Tagore was as 
much passionate, rich in images of rare beauty and delicacy as Victor 
Hugo was. There may be similarity between their ideas and 
expressions; that also does not conclusively prove the mamen of 
Hugo on Tagore. | 

Prof. Bose finds a similarity ON Bandane S Er Voyage 
and Tagore's ‘Niruddesh Yatra’. Baudelaire's poem is a mature one 
and is divided into eight sections. The first section tells us why men 
go out of home to visit foreign lands and who are true travellers. The 
second tells us that ordinary mortals move on and on but their target 
is ever shifting—they are poor lovers of non-existent utopias. In the 
third the poet asks the travellers what wealth they have gathered from 
stars and ethers. In the fourth there is a description of the charm of 
a voyage—stars and waves, the glory. of the sun-light on the violet. 
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They are fretful with desire and have seen wonderful wealth, sculp- 
tured palaces whose fairy splendour would be. ruinous dream for your. 
bankers, women and fakirs caressed by snakes. The fifth section is 
a question—-what more? The sixth is the most important sight—'‘we 
saw the tedious sight of immortal sm: woman, that vile slave, proud 
and stupid...and man the greedy tyrant...slave of a slave. Several 
religions like our own—men cursing God, dauntless lovers of madness . 
are taking refuge in the infinity of opium’’. The seventh section tells 
us the world shows.us our own image—án oasis of horror in a desert 
of tedium. But travellers and stay-at-homes are equally victims of 
death. When death comes we shall sail accross the sea of shadows 
and there are voices crying, ‘come this way, you who would eati of the 
scented lotus’. But we scent the ghost behind these familiar Tones. 
The last section is an address of welcome to death and ironi the fire 
which burns in the brain the poet would go, 


Au fond de l'Inconnu pour. trouver du nouveau 


(Into the depths of the unknown in quest of meine new.) 
In Tagore we find a mystérious lady boarding a vessel that goes in 
search .of the unknown in an endless sea. The poet is her companion 
and does not know where. the journey ends and where the lady has 
her home. The poet began the voyage in the hopeful morning and 
the lady pointed to the west her finger as the place. where lay the land 
of the heart’s desire. The lady of course smiled quietly without 
answering any of the anxious questions about. the fulfilment of his 
desires. In the evening. when the sun is setting, the. mysterious lady 
smiles the same magic smile and points to the west where the sea 
burns like liquid fire and the whole universe seems to be melting in 
tears. When darkness will come the poet would feel. the perfume of 
her body and a touch of her. hair. The poet would call for the lady 
and ask her to touch him but he would fail to catch the smile on her 
lips in the darkness. -This is Tagore’s conception of his Jivan devata 
or the guardian goddess of inspiration. In Tagore’s poem we have 
not the passion for woman’s beauty which was. an attraction and a 
repulsion in Baudelaire. In Tagore there. is a spiritual ardour which 
we do not find in the French poet. Neither in thought, nor in 
expression, nor in imagery, nor in philosophy of life there is any 
similarity between the two poets. Rather there is a similarity between 
Baudelaire’s ‘Hymne a la Beauté’ and Tagore’s ‘Dui Nari’—Two 
women. . Tagore has seen woman as an.angel and as a mad companion | 
of his pleasures; the two are different. But Baudelaire has found the 
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two elements in the same women. The last stanza of Baudelaire's 
superb lyric is given below: a 
‘“What does it matter if you come from Satan or from God?— 
Angel or siren, velvet-eyed fairy, all rhythm, perfume, and light, so 
long as you make the world less serious and lighten the leaden hours?” 
- There is a similarity in a certain imagery which both have used. 
Baudelaire’s “‘most characteristic imagery is always the imagery of 
the human body and its sensations, as in comparing a street lamp with 
‘un oeil sanglant qui palpite et. qui bouge’. This seems to have a 
A with Tagore’s a No. 32 in his Sesh Saptak : 


A yellow gas lamp- -post stands” 
Like a one-eyed ghost. 


Baudelaire has another characteristic; He is not a painter but 
he has, as Lanson says, two: senses excited, exasperated—the sense of 
touch and the sense of odour, Tagore has the sense of colour, music, 
odour-and slightly of touch.- But his colour sense is greater than that 
of Baudelaire. Besides, Tagore ista greater name in poetry, with a 
wider range, deeper passion, finer intellect and perhaps a surer control 
over mood and expression. Thirdly, the dominating thought of. the ` 
French poet is death. Tagore is a poet of life per excellence. And 
Baudelaire represents, to quote Lanson again, “le bas romantisme, 
pretentieusement brutal, macabre, immoral, artificiel, pour ahurir le 
bon bourgeois’. If there is any influence of Baudelaire it may be im 
Tagore's love of sensuousness and his conception of Urvasi. . ~ 


TI 


French drama ‘certainly impressed: Tagore. One writer parti- 
cularly, Maurice Maeterlinck, seems to have inspired Tagore to 
attempt some of his symbolical plays. Tagore wrote Bisarjan, Raja- 
O-Rani and his brilliant comedies following the old standard dramas 
of our. country. Both in Bisarjan and Raja-O-Rani there are reminis- 
cences from Shakespeare. But from the first he showed mastery of 
the dialogue without the severe power of plot construction. Naturally, 
it was not passion and the strife of interests or clash of personalities 
that could attract him. The quieter world in which the imagination 
or the spiritual aspects of our nature are enraptured, feasted and fed 
. had ía stronger appeal for his escapist sort of mind. Maeterlinck is 
not æ great artist or a great dramatist for his shadowy world of 
imagination and with his anumic creations he stands far below 
Shakespeare or Racine, Moliére or .even Ibsen or Shaw. So also 
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Tagore is not a great dramatist who can be.compared with the 
greatest dramatists of the world even though he had a fine dramatic 
sense which he forsook when he attempted exotic products. But 
Tagore’s symbolical plays are superb things in their own line. The 
Post Office, The Red Orleanders, Phalguni, Chitra are some of the 
loveliest of attempts in the symbolist line; Chitra is not a drama in 
any sense but it is the purest poetry of the sense and enjoyment of 
sensual and sensuous pleasure of which we have any specimens in any 
literature. Tagore has far outdistanced symbolical dramatists like 
Maeterlinck or Yeats. We think there has been hardly any. drama 
which equals, much less excels, his picture of the decline of materia- 
listic civilization as depicted in The Red Orleanders. Both in boldness 
of imagination and power of execution and a delicate creation of a 
musical atmosphere the drama is unique. The dialogue and the. 
characters are individualised in a way which is uncommon in symbolist 
drama. There is clash of. interest and personalities in this drama. 
l Maeterlinck felt repulsed by eight deaths in H amlet. His fine 
temperament «could not endure bloodshed. Naturally he ‘wanted to 
shift the world of drama into the mind or soul of man and he wanted 
to suppress talking on fhe stage and introduced marionettes on the 
stage. Tagore did not go so far. He also shifted his drama fo a 
world of the mind where the issues are fought. Tagore simplified the 
property of the stage and-in his The Red Orleanders he wanted one 
scene before which the whole action of the play is to take place. 
Tagore also shuddered at the thought of blood and this was another 
reason for his avoiding the bloodshed of the normal world. Bloodshed 
is the subject matter of one of the early novels, his Rajarsi which was 
later dramatised as Bisarjam. He followed the French dramatic form 
called the Charade in his Koutuk N atya, farcical dramatic pieces. 


QU 


This brings us to one particular source of the plot of Rajarsi or 
Bisarjan. The theory is advanced that Victor Hugo's Quatre vingt- 
treize or Ninety-three is the source of the relation between Jay Sinha 
and Raghupati. Those who want a summary of the story are 
‘requested to read Morley's article, Victor Hugo's “Ninety-three” in 
his ‘Studies in Literature’. Jt is a story of the revolutionary period in 
France. The Marquis of Lantenac: is the head of the insurrection at 
Vendee. Cimourdain, the Jacobin revolutionary, has been in charge. 
of quelling that rebellion. He is aided by his- lieutenant Gauvain who 
is his disciple even though an aristocrat and a nephew of the Marquis 
of Lantenac. Lantenac falls into the hands of his enemies headed by 
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Cimourdain and Gauvain. Cimourdain, true to his temperament,' 
insists on his instant execution. Gauvain is seized with a thousand 
misgivings as Lantenac is captured ““in consequence of yielding to a 
heroic and self-devoting impulse of humanity’’. Tormented by a 
fierce mental struggle Gauvain: of the new order shows a heroic 
gesture like the old Lantenac who risked his life to save three children 
from his castle to which his enemies had set fire. Thus the sacrifice 
is made and Lantenac is set free. ‘‘Cimourdain, sitting as judge, 
orders the prisoner to be brought forward, to his horror sees Gauvain 
instead of Lantenac and then proceeds to condemn the man whom he 
loves best on earth to be taken to the guillotine.” The fanatical 
idealist finds it impossible to live without his beloved disciple and finds 
rest in suicide. | 
In Bisarjan we have the religious fanatic in Raghupati who wants 

to continue animal sacrifice which King Govindamanikya has resolved 
to abolish. The priest violates the order of the king and is dishonoured 
by him. He has a disciple, Jaysinha by name, and the fanatic inspires 
him to kidnap the king and offer him as a sacrifice fo the goddess 
because that is her order. There comes a mental struggle as painful as 
in Gauvain and he refuses to do anything against the saintly king and 
at the proper time kills himself before the goddess and assures his 
master that he is a prince born in a royal family and his blood should 
please the goddess as well. This comes as a blow fo Raghupati and the 
light of his life fails. + 

- IẸ is humbly suggested that Tagore got the idea of Raghupati and 
Jaysinha from Victor Hugo’s Cimourdain and Gauvain. 


IV 


Tagore’s prose poems seem to have been influenced by French 
writers like Baudelaire, Mallarmé and Arthur Rimbaud. Gustave 
Kahn and Jules Laforgue were initiators of Vers libre. Does not 
Tagore follow their example with a superb mastery of the technique? 
He wrote vers libre in Lipika as well as Sesh Saptak and he mingled 
rhyme with vers libre in Balaka—a splendid poetic achievement where 
passion, lyricism and freedom have been mingled in equal’ propor tion. 
A general statement is only made here but each statement requires to 
be proved. Critics might point out that rhythmical prose Tagore got 
in the English Authorised Version of the Bible. But that does not fully 
explain the poetic achievement of the French Symbolists. “It was 
Arthur Symons who wrote on French Symbolists and Charles Baudelaire. 
His The Symbolist Movement in Literature was published in 1911. 
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‘Tagore must have read it and been aware of the literary movement in 
Europe, particularly in England and France. In his essays on Modern 
Literature Tagoré has a small essay on Joubert. In the beginning of the 
essay Tagore admits that it was Matthew Arnold who introduced 
Joubert to readers of English literature. In a way Tagore admits that 
he does not know French and he only translates the English renderings 
of Joubert from Matthew-Arnold. Tagore takes some of the important 
thoughts of the French writer on literature and style and makes short 
comments on them. On the whole, the essay 18 neat and ‘enjoyable but 
RT small. 


y 


French philosophy has hardly- been, studied- in our country. 
Students of European philosophy read an -account Descartes without 
going through the works of the philosopher -in French. .Some of us 
have read a bit of. Pascal in English translation. . So we are acquainted 
with Voltaire and Rousseau as critics of- political . thought and philo- 
sophers. We have seen that Tagore's elder brother J yotirindrahath 
Tagore translated Victor Cousin’s critical work;-Du vrai, du beaw et du 
bien. No other writer has written anything on French philosophers. 
Tagore is believed to have been greatly influenced by France's great 
contemporary philosopher Henri Bergson. His theory-- of - creative 
evolution, of his élan vital, and his conception of life as a cavaleade 
laid a strong impression on the poet when he- wrote his famous -book 
Balaka. : 

“Bergson's philosophy”, Dt Russell, ‘‘unlike most of 
the systems of the past, is dualistic: the world for him is divided into 
two disparate proportions, on the one hand life, on the other matter or 
rather that inert something which intellect views as’ matter. ` The 
whole universe is the clash and conflict of two opposite motions: life 
which climbs upward, and matter, which falls downward. Life is one 
great force, one vast vital impulse, given orice for all from the beginning 
of the world, meeting the resistance of matter, struggling to break away 
through matter, learning gradually to use matter by means of organi- 
sation; divided by the obstacles it encounters into diverging currents, 
like the wind at a street-corner; partly subdued by matter. through the 
very adaptations which matter forces upon if;-yét-retaming always its 
capacity for free activity, struggling always to find new outlets, seeking 
always for greater liberty of movement amid the opposmg a of 
matter.’ 7 * y A - 
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Evolution is not adaptation to environs but is creative as the work 
of an artist. Again, in the mind we find a duality, intellect which is 
mechanical like matter and intuition which is “instinct become dis- 
interested”. Similarly, intellect is connected with space and time is 
the essential characteristic of mind. Bergson says, ‘‘wherever anything 
lives there is open somewhere a register in which time is being : 
inscribed.” The time which is of the essence of life is what he calls 
duration—it is perpetual becoming, never something made. 

Tagore has accepted the duality between time and:space, life and 
matter. In a magnificient lyric he describes the flow of life, of time as 
a mighty river— | 

O mighty river, 
Thy water silent and invisible, 
Continuous and ceaseless, 
Moves forward for ever. 
Space shivers by the compact of thy formless speed 
And by the clash of the formless flow l 
-Heaps of matter rise like foams. 
Sparkling rays of light come. in various colours ` 
Hrom the rushing darkness. 


- How can matter come from the immaterial flow? And aia is matter? 
How can it be differentiated from life? The poet, like Bergson, thinks 
of life in terms of a river, a fine poetical analogy. It is as much of the | 
idealistic standpoint as the differentiation between Brahman and Maya. 
But the conception of the world process as a mighty river rushing 
forward on a journey without a destination in poetic. Life is a move- 
ment and matter is inert. Life moves and evolves itself into ever rich 
and beautiful oe and the 1 same evolution passes throughout the 
universe. l 
In the revolving wheel spin round and round 
In ever new strands 
The sun, the moon; the stars 

Like bubbles. | 
Life is rushing forward through death and knows no defeat. And it is 
through an intuition -that the poet enters into the very soul of the 
movement of life and like a mystic realises his oneness with the stream 
of life that has passed— | 


O poet, you have been lured 
By the jingling turns of a dancing maid 
The ceaseless walk of causeless impulsive fees; ` 
In your pulse I feel the steps of the restless 
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Your heart trembles apace. 
_ No one knows 
= zooo " Im your blood dance the waves of ‘the sea. 
- The listelessness of the forest. | 
ees f I remember | | 
- Through ages have I slipped past 
- .°!> | Silently in ever new forms 
From life to life. | 
Here we find the élan vital of Bergson moving in its irresistible force 
and revealing itself through intuition and memory. The beauty of 
movement is found in poem after poem—in the magnificent ‘lyric 
Balaka, in poems number 18, 16, 6 and 7. The Lyric Balaka.is unique 
in its imaginative appeal and wonderful images. The passing cranes 
one evening bring to his mind the thrill of- motion even in inert 
matter— 3 i 
| O cranes and swans, an 
You open before me the cover of stillness this night. 
Under this quietness-I hear . 
In the air, water and land 
The sound of wings as wild and restless. 
The grass and herbs 
_:.: . Are beating their wings in the sky of the earth. 
In the darkness under the earth | 
Millions of- cranes of seeds 
Are spreading their germed wings. - 
I. find this day — 
Ur =- - . The mountain ranges - - 
The forests are moving fast on wings —_ 
From island to island, from one unknown to another. 
In the thrill of the wings of stars 
Darkness startles in the tears of light. 
The march of life through space and time in a mighty passion of 
evolution has been expressed in dá way which might have charmed 
Bergson himself. The memory of the poet, he mysteriously realises, 
has been his beloved times without number— 
Under how many veils ever new 
Thou sawest under pretence: . 
Quickly 
The face of the same beloved in various forms, 
In birth after birth, in the dusk of a nameless star? 
So in this vast sky 
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Thy union is endless: like thy separation 
+ -That -rigns anon in the fullest pain. 

Tagore does -not accept Bergson’s theory of movement or force as the 
sole truth. Movement is only half the truth like our desires which 
want fulfilment. ‘Desire by itself is not the final thing; it is realised 
in its peaceful form. In art and love we find the eternal aspiration 
of the artist and the lover. Tagore does not find satisfaction with 
the theory of movement; he thinks in his poems on the Taj and in 
poem No: 7 that love and beauty transcend the world of changes. The 
poet cannot accept movement alone as the, sole truth. In poem No. 19 
the’ poet says that “‘receiving thé beauty of the world intimately is as 
true as’quitting it in death. - Yet there seems to be some unity some- 
where between the two. Otherwise, the universe could not bear so 
great a. deceit with a smiling countenace. All its light would have 
been dark ‘as the worm-eaten flower.” The perfection of art and love 
and beauty defies death and the changeable and imperfect world. 
Tagore has canny one om the imperishable beauty of his 

beloved— 


If the shade of thy smooth ‘locks 
Could vanish from this universe, - 
Then 
Long ago would perish : 
The murmuring shade of the summer wood 
Playing in the frolicsome breeze 
And pass into.a land of dreams. 


The Fr ench piuloapher: inspired Tagore to write some of the most 
forceful and imaginative lyrics comparable to the oa lyrics of the 
world. . 


# 


Tagore is one of the greatest writers of short stories. The short 
story we do not find at least in its fine form in any Bengali writer 
before Tagore began to write. There is wonderful variety in his short 
stories, ‘Some are wonderfully romantic with an exquisite imaginative 
appeal like Hungry stones; some are simply pathetic and realistic with 
a romantic yearning in them, like The Postmaster; others again 
realistic with fine. undercurrent of humour like The- Grandfather. 
A large numberof the stories is sheerly lyrical in the conception and 
the execution. The Cloud and the sun, The Hungry stones, Manthara 
are flawlessly poetical and the wonderful thythmical prose and evocative 
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power of romantic scenes. of -youths, loveliness and beauty are 
wonderfully presented. in The. Hungry stones. In some of them we 
have certain traits of character, in some. certain moods are presented. 


Tn some, as in The Judge, the situation is beautiful. In Maupassant 


we, have more of realism and the Franco-German war has been the 
background of a large number of stories. But stories like The Necklace, 
and Love are simply beautiful and the situation: in the first named 
story 1s pathetic | and yet it is humorous when we think that the 
suffering of Mathilde is unmerited. The cruel realism of the Boule 
de Suif has no parallel in Tagore, nor do we find anything so real and 
cruel as Mademoiselle Fifi. Nor can we expect anything so beauti- 
ful as Vain Beauty; it is French society that has given the artist. s0 


much of humour, satire and pathos of life. Maupassant sometimes 


catches a single sentiment or mood-in a story and he is then poetical. 
There are more wonderful situations and striking satires in story after. 
story; but the touch of vulgarity and licentiousness seems to pervade 


‘the atmosphere. Behind the realism and the satire is a trembling 
_ veil; the melancholy which is so potent in Maupassant i is one of insanity. 


The background of Maupassant is vast, the experiences of life wider 
and realism more profound. But Tagore has shown a fine sense. of 
situation, richer poetic sensibility, a delicate sense of humour and 
there is no obsession of race hatred, naked passion or touch of insanity. 
The sense of striking situation is as powerful with a rich satire in his 
The Judge; the sense of poetry almost: lyrical in its grace in The 
Hungry stones and a profound poetic appeal in his Kabuliwala . and 
Atithi (The Guest). -In a few of his stories there is a similarity with 


some of Maupassant's stories. Both of them have written superna- 
tural stories. but.’ Maupassant’s stories cannot stand comparison -with 


Tagore’s stories. Tagore has learnt the delicacy, the sense of situa- 
tion, the keen satire, the sense of artistic unity and concentration 
from Maupassant. He has given only one story about the Nationalist 
movement but Maupassant has written a a number of stories on 


the -Franco-German rivalry of war. 


On the whole, though Tagore has learnt his art from the French 


artist his artistic sense is greater, his mind has no obsession of an. 


abnormal passion as we fnd in Maupassant. His sense of balance is 
greater, his love of life'is wider more delicate and pure. Moreover, 
his imagination is of a higher order and the whole atmosphere of 
Tagore's world is surcharged with a lyrical grace and an etherial 


beauty: which -lifts us above the cruder -passions of the sexual world in 


Maupassant. On the other hand, the genius of Maupassant seems 


to: -be- wider; his_ sensé of satire keener, his realism ‘stronger and his 
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ereative ardour more intense and wider at least in writing short 
stories. Tagore is greater as a. writer and.as a poet, a composer, a 
novelist, a dramatist and a short story writer. In the short story he 
is limited in his range ‘but the sense of beauty and artistic insight are 
superb. ; 5 


VIL e - =. en 

Lastly, we may mention that as a result of his intimacy with 
André Gide who translated ‘the Gitanjali into French he was infiuenced 
by the modernistic pictures in vogue in France. -Can we also forget 
the literary friendship between Tagore and Romain Rolland which 
was productive of a lot of cultural intimacy between India and France? 
It was Tagore who invited the great French Indologist Sylvain Levy 
to Santiniketan and sent many Indian scholars to France for study of 
Indology under the savants of France. 
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| SOJOURN IN INDIA PREPARES AMERICAN 
- GRADUATES FOR OVERSEAS CAREER. 


AUSTEN NAZARETH 


Just a few generations back, the peoples of our planet were far 
less conscious than they are today that together they can c:unstitute 
One World. They took refuge from their igno-ance of one another 
behind a stack of generalizations as comforting as they were inaccurate. 
Thus, Africans were thought of as primitive inhabitants of a jungle 
continent ; Europeans and Asians, proud of their ancient civilizations, 
regarded Americans as brash newcomers ; each nation viewed foreig- 
‘ners in . general as quaint; the Occident- considered the Orient 
inscrutable, and let it go at that. ` | 


The breathless onrush of ‘recent history~-economic, diplomatic, 
military—has changed this state of affairs for good, bringing peoples 
the world over into close confrontation with one ano:her on an unprece- 


dented scale. While vast areas of mutual ignorance still remain, a 


bold beginning has at least been made in breaking down the barriers 
of misinformation and sheer lack of knowledge—barriers even more 


effective than the tangible geographic ones of mountain and ocean in 


dividing nation from nation and continent from continent. 


As mutual knowledge spreads, so do better understanding and ` 


better human relations. That is why this educative process is so 
valuable-—and so necessary—for the world. 


A pioneer in such world-minded education has been the Maxwell 
Graduate School of Citizenship and Public Affairs at Syracuse 
University, New York state. The University’s commitment in the 
field of international education has taken various forms—such as the 
Maxwell School’s Afro-Asian programme in different countries of these 
two continents. An important manifestation of this growing commit- 
ment is the Maxwell Graduate Overseas Training Programme, 
currently (1962-63) under way in India. l 


Unlike the Afro-Asian programme, the Graduate Overseas Train- 
ing Programme does not aim at turning out regional specialists. Its 


focus is wider ; the word ‘‘overseas’’ indicates tnis programme’s consi-. 


deration thal therezare factors common to all overseas training and 
experience. Its objective is to prepare professionally frained American 
young men and women for careers in overseas agencies, private and 


~ 
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governmental, and to help develop a useful approach, based upon 
cultural empathy, to the problems of living and working abroad. 

The 1962.63 Maxwell overseas proiect is the fourth—and longest 
so far—in a series of programmes combining orientation at Syracuse 
and research internships in U.S. public agencies abroad.. Between 
them the four projects have served to train over 60 top graduate 
students on three different cont'nents and. in four countries--Ttaly, 
in 1959 ; Japan, 1960 ; and Nigeria, 1961. | 

The. 15 Maxwell Fellows participating in the current India pro- 
gramme include 11 men (four with their wives) and four women; and 
hail from nine states of the U.S.A. They represent 12 different graduate 
schools, from Harvard to the University of California, and have had 
graduate training in eight fields, including law, political science, 
public administration, metropolitan affairs, journalism, and book 
publishing. | E 

Orientation at Syracuse, before they flew out to India, took the 
form ef a rigorous, four-week daily schedule of afternoon Hindi 
language instruction, using the modern audio-lingual technique, and 
morning seminars. Evenings were occupied with reading, report 
writing sand social gatherings. l 

The seminars did not constitute an academic “‘ccurse’’, but were 
in part designed to sensitize the Fellows to some subjects of significance 
to all Americans abroad, suc as economic development. The more 
informal aspect of the orientation was highly important. The entire 
group lived in one “language house’’ with Swami Agehananda Bharati 
and Ray Gupta, the language teacher, who also provided them with 
au important cultural link to India. 

On arrival in New Delhi, the group underwent the second part 
of their orientation—a parallel to the Syracuse programme. Arranged 
by the Indian Council for Cultural Relations and conducted by a 
number of experts from Indian academic and public life, the New 
Delhi phase of the orientation included seminars on the land and the 
people, the historical background, the political setup, development 
planning, the educational system, mass media, Indian culture. and 
India in world affairs. 

A fulltime faculty administrator in the field has always been an 
important factor of Maxwell Graduate Overseas Training. For the 
India programme it is Dr. Benjamin N. Schoenfeld, Associate Professor 
of Political Science at Teniple University, Philadelphia, who is serving 
as Resident Administrator of the programme and has had extensive 
previous experience in India. 
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 ->. The respective internship assignments of the Maxwell Fellows in 
India, combining research and administration, were matc!.ed with 
‘their previous training and experience. A girl with a Master of Public 
‘Administration degree is working with the Assistant Director of 
- Administration, U.S. A. Agency for International Development 
(U.S.A.I.D.). "An M.A. in book publishing is with the United States 
Information Service (U.S.I.S.) Book Section in New Delhi Two 
Fellows who are enrolled in the metropolitan-studiés programme of 
the Maxwell Graduate School are working with the Ford Foundation 
_Mmetropolitan-plan project in Calcutta. | 

‘In January the Director of the Maxwell Graduate Overseas 
Training Programme, Dr. Gerard J. Mangone, will spend three weeks 
in India, visiting the Fellows, talking to their respective supervisors, 
‘and discussing the-whole enterprise with Dr. Schoenfeld. A character- 
istic comment by one of the Maxwell Fellows gives an idea of their 
response to their Indian sojourn: 

“Tet me simply say that India has beet a delightful experience 
so far. It has been a limited experience I know, but what I have seen 
‘and Jearned has fired me—the children of Old Delhi with smiling faces, 
the serenity of the open spaces where people are quiet, the solicitude, the 
intelligence, the determination to succeed despite horrendous obstacles 
The pluralism, like our own, “and the humble morality mean that 

Indians and: Americans are, in the last analysis, working together.” 
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The ear can scarcely hear, | 
For planes out-distance now , 
The speed of sound and fear. 


The eye can barely see ; 


But fear speeds not at all ; 
Tt stolid ‘stays within | 
And sits on every joy 

Like guili for hidden sin. 
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KRebiews and Notices of Books 


The Character of American’ History—By H. R. Brock, London: 
Macmillan € Co., Ltd. 1960, Pp. 294, Index. Price 25s, 


America’s emergence as ‘first-rate world power and the assumption of 
leadership of the free world mean significant shift in American history as 
well as foreign policy in twentieth century. -American history.has ceased 
to be purely one of national interest and if has become a part of the 
world history. This fact alone explains the wider interest in the study of 
American history in different universities for.deeper appreciation of motiva- 
tion of its great civilization, Mr. Brock .of Cambridge University 
contributes this book both as an: introduction to American history for 
_ students of British Universities as well as for those who are generally 

interested in the subject. | 

The main concern of this book is politics in the broadest sense. For 
the author “the great success of the United States lies in their political 
achievement, while the greatest challenge to modern Americans is the 
proper use of this political power”. (p. ix). These achievements and 
history of the political ideas and institutions form the central theme of the 
book. The interaction of American and European history has been 
clearly indicated throughout the study. The author is convinced that 
from Europe “‘have come the dynamic forces which make the history of 
the United States’’. (p, 1) In 9 chapters the story has been related 
from the foundation of colonies down to the present day with admirable 
details and clarity. 

Indeed, America is unique in its rapid settlement and high standard 
of living. This land without king and aristocracy provides immense 
opportunities for the ambitious labouring man. It has already developed 
Americanism as a bond of psychological unity. Twentieth century offers a 
new challenge to America. Isolationism is gone. America has emerged 
as a leader of the free world. As Mr. Brock points out: “The Americans 
are forced to play this role in a world in which approximately half the 
population has been taught to identify wrong with Americanism, and in 
which even allies regard this influence with purely concealed jealousy. It 
remains to be seen whether the intellectual and emotional resources of 
American civilization are sufficient for the times””. (p, 31) 

Throughout its political history, the author shows the interaction cf 
the forces of nationalism, local autonomy and democracy. Three’ great 
political forces of the civilization can be summarised as: loyalty to the 
' union, loyalty to the separate states, and loyalty to the idea of government 
by the people. Republican form of government with popular participation 
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has been an article of faith with the people (p. 64). The interaction of 
the aforesaid forces has been analysed in terms of the development of the 
constitution as well as the experiences of the civil war. 


The civil war marked a decisive stage in the evolution of American 
civilization. ‘‘The defeat of the rural society of the south left the masters 
of the North in undisputed control ‘of the nation, meant the acceptance 


`of the northern ideology as the national ideology, and placed businessman 


firmly in the centre of the American stage.” (p. 168) If inaugurated a 


liberal capitalist civilization ‘which places a high value upon material 
success. i l a 


The discussion has been rounded off with the analysis of the forces of 
conservatism and liberalism in contemporary American civilization. Mr. 
Brock concludes the. survey with two paradoxes. “The first. that -a 
pássionate attachment to freedom leads to an intolerance which is the 
denial of freedom. The other that ‘these people, outwardly so confident 
and só practical, can only be understood in spiritual terms. Their material 
success is the by-product of belief ; -their national power depends upon their 
willingness to die for their faith’’. (p. 252) 

Mr, Brock has assessed the.rolé of American vapitalism as one of 
benevolent character. He -has avoided an elaborate discussion of the 
relative failure of. American policy in Asia, though present. American 
history i is deeply involved in Asian history as well, | 


There is an- excellent analytical guide to further reading on American 


history ab the end. Mr. Brock’s book is a specimen of mature scholarship, 


precise formulation and attractive presentation of facts, 
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Ourselres . 


Loan SCHOLARSHIP SCHEME FOR PoOR STUDENTS - 


The Union Government has recently announced its biggest single 


loan scholarship. scheme under which over 70,000 poor students will 
be able to receive higher education. The schenie seeks to fulfil the 
highly important principle that no deserving student in the country 
should be denied the benefits of ‘higher education - because of his 
poverty. Called the ‘‘national loan scholarships scheme,’ it will 
benefit matriculates whose parents’ income does not exceed Rs. 500 
per month. The loan scholarships which will range between 
Rs. 750 and Rs..1500 with an additional Rs. 250 for technical 
students per year will be interest-free and repayable in monthly 
instalments starting a year after the student has secured employment. 
To encourage bright and meritorious students to lake to teaching, 
one-tentlt of the loan will be waived every year for those recipients 
who take to teaching. Thus a person who serves as a teacher for 
ten years will not have’ to repay any part of the loan. The scheme 
will be administered by a national advisory board consisting of ‘eminent 
educationists and ‘representatives of five Ministries and the Planning 
Commission. Similar boards will be set up in the States. The 
scheme undoubtedly is an important step towards the realisation of 
educational socialism. It is to be hoped that the Universities in our 
country will be consulted in the award of loan scholarships. : 
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Hotificafions 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/26/62. 


It is notified for. general information that the Vice-Chincellor, under section 10,4) 
of the Caleutta-University Act, 1951, hes been pleased to pass the following Transitory 
Regulations with immediate effect, for the students of Three-Year Degree Course in Arts, 

Science and Commerce : . 


‘Notwithstanding anything contained anywhere in the Regulations or in any Circular 
issued on the subject those students who appeared at the Part I Eixamination of the Three- 
Year B.A., B.Sc. and BCom. examinations with or without Honours in 1962 and are now 
reading in t'e Third Year class and. also those who are reading in the Second Year class with 
or without Honours during the session 1962-63 may be given the option to join the First Year 
class with or without Honours provided they do so by 15th January, 1963 after withdrawing 
thei: names from the Third Year or Second Year Class, as the case may be.” 


Senate House, G. €, RAYCHAUDHURI, `. 
The 18th December, 1962. Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/25/62. 


' It is notified for general information that, in modification of the previous decision, the 
following changes in the syllabus for the M.A. Examination in History will take effect from 
the Examination of 1965 and nob from 1964 as notified previously in this Office Notification 
No. OSR/22/62, dated the 27th September, 1962 : 


Paper V ‘International Law’ be replaced by International Relations 
since 1939”. ; R 


Papers VII-VIII The following two new subjects be numbered as (j) and (k) 
and be added to the list of subjects as prescribed in the 
Regulations : 


(1) Public International Law and International Organisation 


Paper VII First Half :. Laws of Peace i 
Secund Half : Internationel Organisation 
Peper VIII First Half: Laws of War and Neutrality ` 


Second Half: International Organisation 


(2) History of Modern Africa (from the Middle of the 19th Century) 


Paper VII . Up to 1914 i 
Paper VIII Since 1914. 
Senate House, Eai J. C. MUKHERJEE, 
The 6th December, 1962. Assistant Registrar, 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/5/Ord/62 


; Jé is notified for general information that on the recommendation of the Academic 

Council, dated the 11th August, 1962, the following Transitory Ordinances relating to the 
Two-Year B.A., B.Sc., and B.Com. Examinations were accepted by the Senate and the 
Syndicate on the 15th September, 1962 and 16th November, 1962, respectively : 


> 
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Ordinances relating to the Two-Year B.A., B.Se. and B.Com. Examinations 


(1) Notwithstanding anything contained anywhere in the Regulations, candidates, 
who after being sent up by the Principals of the Colleges for B.A., B.Sc. or B.Com. 
Examination, as the case may be, were unable to sit for that examination or appeared but 
were unsuccessful therein, shall be, if otherwise eligible, allowed to appear at the respective 
examination in 1964 and 1965 ss non-collegiate students under the provisions of Section 
4A or Section 4B of the relevent Chapter of the- Regulations in the same subjects in which 
they appeared or were to appear last time without further attendance at theoretical classes 
but on passing the test examination of the college from which they had been sent up for the 
immediately following B.A., or B.Sc. or B.Com, Examination. Candidates for the BA. 
or BSc. Examination under this regulation taking -up subjects involving practical work 
shall be required to undergo practical training during the year immediately preceding the 
examination they appear at and to pass a test examination held by the same college. 

41) Students who will not. be sent up for the B.A., or B.Sc. or B Com. Examination 

in 1963 for reasons of shortage in attendance at lectures and tutorials or failure at the college 

test, examination or failure to appear at the college teat examination after compieting the 
course of study shall be, if otherwise eligible, allowed to appear at the respective examina- 
tions in 1954 and 1965 as non-collegiate students with the same subiécts with which they - 
completed the course of study without further attendance at lecturss but on passing the test 
. examination of their respective colleges provided that the students taking up subjects 
involving practical work shall be required to undergo practical training during the year 
immediately preceding the examination they appearat. a 7 

(ili) The results of all such candidates under (i) and (ii) above shall be-declared as 
non-collegiate students without mentioning the names-of the colleges concerned.” 


Senate House, : J. ©. MUKHERJEE, 
The 6th December, 1962, . Assistant Registrar. - 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No, CSR/1/ST/63. 


It is notified for general information that the Chancellor-has been pleased to assent to 
the following changes in the Statute 2(1) of the First Statutes relating to the constitution 
of the Finance Committee of the University which were adopted by the Senate on 10.3.62 :— - 

“That the following proviso be added at the end of the Statute 2(1) of the Statutes 
regarding the Finance Committee (P-102) :— a s, i. 

“Provided that the term of .ffice of members of the Finance Committee other than 
the ox-officio members shall be held to include any’ period which may elapse between the 
expiry of the said term and the completion of. the constitution of the next Finance 


Committee’. EA 
Senate House, + G, G RAYCHAUDHURT, 
The 2nd January, 1963. e Regis trar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/1/63. 


It is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter XXXVII 
of the Regulations relating to the M.Sc. Examination were adopted by the Academic Council 
on 22nd February, 1962 and accepted by the Senate on 14th July, 1962 :-=- 


T. Add “Biochemistry” after “‘Zoology and Comparative Auatomy”' in Sub-Section (e) 
of Section 8 under the heading General in Chapter XXXVII (vida pages 132 € 133 of 
Appendix F of the Regulations, 19@2-edition). se, 

II, In Sub-section (e) replace '“25/marks'* in the fonrth line * after less than” by ''25 
per cent, of the total marks”, 

TIT. Delete ‘‘Geography"' after “Statistics”? in the first line of Sub-Section (f). 

Add. the following sub-section (g) after the Sub-Section ‘f). e E 

'"(g) In order to pass in Geography a candidate must obtain at least 36% of the 
aggregate marks for theoretical papers and at least 44% of the marks set apart for the 
practical examination. If in any theoretical paper a candidate obtains less than 25% marks, 
these marks shall not be included in the aggregate. Candidates obtaining at least 320 
marks shall be placed in the Second Class and those obtaining at least 480 marks in the 
First Class.” 

- The above changes will take immediate effect: ~ 


Senate House, G, C. RAYCHAUDHURY, '. 
The 2nd January, 1963..." - - . +." + Registrar.. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/1724/43(4 ff.) 


` It is hereby notified for general information that the affiliation already granted to the 

Sangit Bharati, 25B, Shyamaprasad Mookerjee Road, Calcutta-25, has. been withdrawn by 

D ie under Section 18{8) of Calcutta University Act, 1981. with éffect from the session 
-63. a 


Senate House, Calcutta. 7 3 G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 2nd January, 1963. * ` a Registrar. 


~ 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/1764/85( Afi.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Fakirchand College has been -affiliated in Elective Bengali to the Pre- 
University Arts standard, in Sanskrit and Education to the B.A. Pass standard, in Bengali 
to the B.A. Honours standard and-in English, Bengali Vernacular, Economie Theory, 
Economic Problems of India, Economic Geography, Secretarial Practice, Commercial 
Mathematics, Commercial and Industrial Law, Accountancy, Business Organisation, and in 
Advanced Accountancy and Auditing as elective group to the B.Com. Pass standard of the 
` Three-Year Degree course from the commencement of the sesgion 1968-64 with permission to 
present candidates in the above mentioned subjects -at the Pre-University Examination in 
1964, B.A. and B.Com. Part I Examinations in 1965 and B.A. and B.Com. Part IT 
Examinations in 1966 and not earlier. > 


Senate House, Calcutta. ; . G. C. RAYCHAUDHURT, 
The 11th January, 1963. Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/1893/94/ Afi.) | 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
‘granted, the Kharagpur College has been affi'iated in Sanskrit to the B.A. Pass standard 
of the Threé-Year Degree Course with effect from the commencement of the session 
1963-64, i.e. with permission to present candidates in the above mentiored subject at the 
B.A. Part I Exámination in 1965 and B.A. Part II Examination in 1966 and not earlier, 


Senate House; Calcutta. . Ea G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 11th January, 1963. ` Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALOUTTA 
Notification No. 0/1918/101 (AMA 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Narasimha Datta College, Howrah, hag been affiliated in Political Science to 
the B.A Honours standard of the Three-Year Degree Course with effect from the 
commencement of the session 1963-64 i.e. with permission to present candidates in the 
above mentioned subject at the B.A. Part I Examination in 1965 and B A. Part 11 Examina- 
tion-in 1966 and not earlier. 


Senate House, Caleutta. G. C. RAYCHAUDHUBRI, 
The, 11th January, 1963. . ; Registrar. 


Ñ CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/2/68 


It is notified for general information that the changes in Chapters XXXIT-A. (B.A.), 
XXXVI-CC. (B.Sc.) and XXXIV-C, (B.Com.) of the regulations as announced in this office 
Notification No. CSR/24/62, dated Ist October, 1962 have heen revised and that under 
orders of the Vice-Chancellor the following revised changes in the regulations will take 
immediate effect:  - en. 


ee 
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l (i) , In Section 6 of Chapter XXXII-A of the Regulations (P. 31 of Appendix F of 
1962 edition) the words ‘ 25% marks or less'! occurring in line 5 be replaced by the words 
lesa than 33% marks (less than 30% -oarks in theoretical papers and less than 40% marks 
in practical papers of subjects where there ia a practical examination) : 
(ii) - In Section 6 of Chapter XXXVI-GC of the Regulations (P. 159 of Appendix F 
of 1962-edition) the words ''25% marke or less” occurring in line 1 be replaced by-the words 
less than ‘30% marks in theoretical papers and less than 40% marks in practical “papere 
Jess than 339% marks in Mathematics) ; - : 


(iii) In Section 6 of Chapter KXXIV-C of the Regulations (P. 89 of Appandix F of | 
1962 edition) the worde ‘25 per cent marks or less” occurring in line 4 be replaced by the 
words “less than 30% marks.’ 


Senate House. ; G. ©. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 18th January, 1968, . i Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. 0/1975/84 (AfA.) 


16 is, hereby notified for genera! information tbat in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Dinabandhu Institution, Shibpore, has -been affiliated in Education to the ` 
B.A. Pass standard and in English, Bengali and History to the B.A. Honours standard of 
the Three-Year Degree Course with effect from the commencement of the session 1968-64 ¢ €. 
with permission to present candidates in the above mentioned subjects at the B.A. Part I 
Examination in 1965 and B.A, Part II Examination in 1966 and not earlier. 


Senate House, Calcutta. - Œ. ©. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
- ` Registrar. 


BHAGALPUR UNIVERSITY 


To Directors of Public Instructions of all states, Principals of al] Colleges under the 
Bhagalpur University, District Educaticn officérs in Bibar, Deputy Directress of Education 
Bihar, Registrars of all Indian Universities, Secretaries, Secondary School Examination 
Board of all states, Secretary, linion Public Service Commission, Delhi and Secretary, Public 
Service Commision, Bibar, Baily Road, Patna. 

The undermentioned candidates are debarred from appearing at any University exami- 
nation prior to the examination noted against théir names as they were found guilty of using 
unfairmeans at the Annual Intermediate and Bachelor Examinations of 1961 in Arts, Science 
end Commerce. 


S1.- Nameof Centre Name of exaniina- Reg. Name of the Punishment. 
No. and Colleges, tions and Roll No. Nos. candidates, 
of the candidates. 


I. Bhagalpur, I.A. Bhag. 35 9705-60 Md. Nazmul Debarred from appearing 
T.N.B. j Hoda at the Supplementary 

College. l Examination cf 1961. 
2. Do. I.A. Bhag. 45 9676-60 Md. Abu Deberred from appearing 
$ n Rehankhan at tbe Supplementary 


examination of 1961. 
3. Bhagalpur LA. Bhag. 447 11288-60 Haleshwar  Debarred from appearing ` 
Marwari Prasad at the supplementary 

College. A Chaurasia examination of 1961. 


4, Bhagalpur I-A. Bhag. 520 634.60 — Baikunth Debarred from appearing 
T.N.B. 


Prasad at the Supplementery 
College. Singh exsmination of 1961, 
5. Do. B.Sc. Bhag- 14 9361-60. Kapildeo Debarred from appearing 
} 


Chaudhary at the Supplementary 
examination of 1961, 


6. Begusarai, LA Beg. 142 3656-60, Ram Lakhan Debarred from appearing 
_ +&.D. College. ee 4 ; Singh, . at the . Supplementary 
examination of 1961. 3 
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Do. I.A. Beg. 802 1831-60 Sadhu Singh 
Barbigha I.A. Barb. 97 11890.60 Bindeshwari 
-8.K R. s Prasad 
College 
Do. B.A Barb. 111 1211§-60 Shyam 
.- Kishore 
Sharma 
Jamalpur I.A. Jenal. 77. . 1784-60  Nawin 
J.R 8. Prasad 
College. Karan. 
Jamuj B.A, Jamui. 24 13480-60 Akhildeb 
K.K.M. - Narayan 
College. Swaran 
Khagaria ISe. Khag. 35 8167-60 Shyam Sundar 
Koshi Poddar. 
College. aig ; 
Katihar I.A. Kat. 58 12568-60 Mohan Lal 
D 8. Sah 
College . | . : 
Katihar I.A. Kat. 184 522-60 Permanand 
D.S a pc Thakur - 
College. ae 
Medhipura LA. Madhi. 41 6156-60 Rajendra 
TP, aa Prasad 
College. ` i Yadave 
Monghyr BCom Mong. 37 Gore Lal 
R.BéDJ. Jha 
College 
7 r 
Sultanganj. I.Sc Sult. 10 6554-60 Umegh Chandra 
Murarka Jha 
College. ; 
Do. LA. Sult. 95 7768-60 


--—~ 


~ 


Begusarai I.A. Beg. 179 
G.D. l 
College 


Begusarai I. Sce. Beg. 44 
G D- ; 


_ College. 


- 


Do. ISe. Beg 96. 3300-60 


3673-60 


Lal Prssad Sab 


Ram Nerayan 


: Singh 


8248-60 


Bitey Kumar 


Sabu 


Hire Lal 
Varma 
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Debarred from appearing 
et the Supplementary 
examination, 1961, 


Debarred from appearing 
st the Supplementary 
examination, 1961. 


Debarred from appearing 
at any University exa. 
minativn prior to the 
Annual examination of 
1962. 


Debarred from 2ppearing 
at the Supplementary 
examination, 1961, 


Debarred from appearing 
at any University exa- 
mination prior to the 
Supplementary examina. 
tion, 1962. - 
Debarred from appearing 
ai the -Supplementary 
examination, 1961, 
Debarred from appearing 
at the Supplementary 
examination 1961. 
Debarred from appearin? 
at. the Surplementary 
examination 1961. 
Debarred from appearing 
at the Supplementary 
. examination, 1961 and 
Debarred from appsaring 
atany University Exa- 


“mination prior to the 


Annual . examination cf 
1969. 


Debarred from appearing 
at the Supplementary 
examination of 1961. 


Debarred from appearing 
at. the Supplementary 
examination of 1961, 


Deemed to bave b een 
expelled from the Annual 
examinaticn of 1961 “and 
further debarred from 
appearing af the Supple- 
mentary examination of 
1961; - ae 


Deemed to have been 
expelled from the Annual 
examination of 1961 and 
further” debarred from 
appearing at the Supple. 
mentary Examination of 
1961. 


Deemed to have been ex- 
pelled from the Annual 
examinati n of 1961 and 


further debarred from’ 


appearing at.the Supple- 


mentary examination of 


1961, - 
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"92, Sabarsa B.A. Sah. 47. 512060 Surendra Deemed to have been ex- 
` College, . Narayan pelled from the Annual 


Sabersa. Singh “Suman” examination of 1961 and 
; further debarred from 
appearing at any Uni- 
versity examination prior 
to the Annual examina- 
tion of 1964 and also 
fined Rs. 100/-, 


“SML” 4 í (H.N. Rai), 
"24.8.61. - Asst. Registrar, 
, BHEAGALPUR UNIVERSITY, 
O BHAGALPUR-7. 


NAGPUR UNIVERSITY 
Order 


The under-mentioned examinees, having been found guilty of attempting to nes unfair- 
means attho Examinations held during March, April and May, 1961, are disqualified 
for admission to any University Examination for the period noted against their respective 
names; v1Z.— ; ae ! 


Rol ` Name in full Examination | Period of disqulification 
No. j ' : a í : ie 
1. College of Science, Nagpur __- on l 
125 Kashinath Barkaji Agarkar Pre-University Debarred from taking any Univer- 
l m . Science sity examination up to the March- 
- April, 1962, examinations inclu- 


e  s1V8. 
177 Pratap Ganpatrao Mohite. First-Year B.Sc.  Debarred from taking any Univer- 
Sa sity examination up to the Octo- 
z . - ber-November, 1962, examina- 
. tions inclusive, .°~  - i 
76 Chandrakant Anandrao B.Sc Part I Debarred from taking any Univer- 


Shendre sity examivation up. to the March- 
April, 1962, examinstione inclu- 
y. 3 | À sive. 
18  XKanheiyela! Mohandas Second-Year B.£c. - Do. + 
~ Assudani | 
" 1158 P. A. Udhoji B. Sc. Part II Debarred from teking any examina- 
i z AR ¡E ANOS ‘tions of the University. 8 
928 V. K» Sangal Do. Do. 
164 8, 8- Naik Third-Year Do. 
‘ l 7 Zoology l > & '.% 
17 A. V, Kokre — Do > Do. 


a 


2. Hislop College, Nagpur i 
412 Nimba Ghanshyam Pre- University Debarred from taking any Univer- 


Akhand Arts sity examination up to the March- 
ek April, 1962, examinations inclu- 
-= 2 sive, 
- 460 Shankar Chintamanrao Do. -> Debarred from taking and Univer- 
: Jibkate _ > sity examination up to the Octe- 


ber-November, 1962, examina- 
tions inclusive. 


581° Chandramohan Parmanand Do, Debarred from talking any Univer- 
220 +" Kashyap > EN sity examination up to the March- 
April, 1962, examinations inclu- 
Biyo. | 
$34  Emigious Simon Peter Do. - Do. 
" 874 Ramrao Baburao Lingade First-Year B. A. Do. 


460 Yatin Mumux Malji . Second-Year B. A. - Do. 


-æ> 


A 
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Roll Nemein full _ Exeminetion . Period of disqualification 
No, 
3. Nagpur Mahavidyalaya, Nagpur y 
267 Ratchander Kalidin ` Pre-University | Debarred boe: taking any Univer- 
+ Gupta = Arts. sity examination up to the Octo- 


ber-November, 1962, examina- 
tions inclusive. 


273 Shyam Sunder. Do. Do. 
Baliram Chourasia i 
56 Balaji Motiram Madne Second Year B. A. Debarred from taking any Univer- 
A ee sity examination upto the 
oo March-April, 1962, examinations 
ý inclusive. 


4. 8. B. City College, Nagpur 


652 Babbu Chironjilal Gawali Pre-University Debarred from taking any 
Arta. University examination np to the 
October-November, 1962, exami- 

nations inclusive. 


1040 Banwarilal Bhayyalal Do. Do. 
Choudbary 
259 Janardhan Chintamanrao  Third-Year B.A. Debarred from taking any Univer- 
Mangrulkar a. sity examination upto the 
| March-April, 1962, examinations 
i inclusive. 


5, D. 58. D. National College, Nagpur. 


1294 Nilkanth Mehadeo Pre« University Debarred from taking any Univer- 
Khobragade Arts. ` ; sity examination upto the 
March-April, 1962, examinations 
inclusive, 
988 . Mukund Chintaman Bhat  Second-Year B, A. : Do. 
773 W. V. Bhusari Third-Year B. A. Debarred from taking any examina- 


tion: of the University. 
6. M.M. College of Science, Nagpur l 


682 - Ajit Kumar Prodyut Kumar Pre-University Debarred from. taking any Uniyer- 
De 


Science * sity examination up to the 
March-April, 1962, examinations 
inclusive. 
773 Debendra Kumar Do. Do. 
: Ambika Prasad Katare l 
848 Kunjbihar] Khcobsingh Do. Dos - 
Shrivastava = 
531 Kotam.Reddy Balkrishna B.Sc. Pari I Debarred from taking sny Univer- 
Reddy - sity examination up to the 
October-November, 1962, ezami- 
nations inclusive. 
1189 Kishan Hanuji Jambhulkar Do. Do. 
. 865 Dilip Kumar Shrikanta © B.Sc, Part II ` Do. 
y Banerjee 
488 Rusi Dinshawji Patel Do. Debarred from taking any Univer- 


sity examination upto the 
March-April, 1962, examinations 
inclusive. 


7. G.S. College of Commerce 4 Economics, Nagpur 


256 Ratanoband Fulehand  * B.Com. Part I. ` Debarred from taking any Univer- 
Oswal sity examination up to the March- 
April, 1962, examinations inclu. 
. give 
261 Shreegopaldas Do. - Do. ss 


Mathnradas Sarda- 
11—2085P+—JTT 


264 


138 
150 


1865 


1938 


1251 
1431 


1206 


594 


871 


2655 
1618 


3568 


2973 


1757 
1819 


1869 
1685 


1691 


„1098 
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8. College of Agriculture, Nagpur 


Ramkrishna Pandurang Pre» - University Debarred from taking any Univer- 
Pawar - Beienze (Agri) sity Examination up to the 
; = March-April, 1962, examinations 
inclusive. 
Sharad Vithalrao Dawle Do. Do. 


9. Vidarbha Mahavidyalaya, Amravati 


Ramchandra Marotrao  Pre-University Arts. ` Debarred from taking any Univer- 


Haramkar sity examin tion up to the Octo- 
E her-November, 1962, examinations 
i $ inclusive, 
Chempalal Motilal -Fre-University Science: Debarred from teking any Univer- 
Tawri l sity examination up to the March- 
i ~ i . v April, 1962, examinations inclu- 
i l sive. 
Dattatraya Vishnupant Do Do. 
Khadse 
Shankar Balmukund Do Do. | 
Mantri 
Sahebrao Gopalrao B.Sc. Part I. f : Do. A 
Ganorkar 
10. Shri Shivaji College, Amravati 
Arun Dattatraya | Pre-University Debarred from taking any Univer- 
Dixit Commerce. > -_ ~- sity- examination up to the 
October-November, 1962 exa- 
ys minations inclusive, | 
11. Sitabai Arts College, Akola 
Ghanshyam- Narayan Third Year B.A. Debarred from taking eny Univer- 
Saoji es ers sity examination up to the March- 
5 April 1962 examinations inclu- 
sive. 
12. Amolakchand Mohavidyalaya, Yeotmal 
Harishchandra Prithviraj Pre- University Arte. Debarred ton taking any Univer- 
Sharma. sity examination up to the March- 
~ April, 1962, examinations Moln: 
4 slve- 
Devilal Herdeolal Pre- University Deharred from hing any Guar 
Jaiswal. Science. ~ sity examination up to the Octo- 
ber-November 1962, examina- 
] . tions inclusive. 
Hiraman Ramnaresh First Year B.A. : ‘Do. - 
Pande 
18. G.S. College cf Science € Arts, Khamgaon 
Sahebrao Pundlik Pre- University Arte, DebarredZ from taking any Univer- 
Gaikwad. sity examination up to the March. 
` April, 1962; examinations inclu- 
. Bive. 
Avinash Shripad Kale. Pre-Univ. Science. l ~ Do. 
Nasrullah Khan Do. Do. 
Ataullakhan. - _ 
Shridhar Tukaram Kale “Do. ; i Do: 
Leeladhar Ramgopal Pre-University Commerce oe Do. 
Bhattad, 
-Pushkermal Holkarmal Do. Do 
Gupta 
Sudhakar Tukaram B.Sc. Part I. Do. 
Korde. 


ad 


193 


539 


2506 


3313 


2443 


655 


5271 


1987 
2119 
2335 
2345 

592 
3285 


272 


616 


188 


. 474 


2483 
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14. G.S. College of Commerce, Wardha 


Hargovind Jehwarsingh , B.Com. Part I. > Debarred from taking any Univer- 
Dhamane ity examination up to the Marth- 
Apri], 1962, examination inclusive. 
15, Yeshwant Arts College, Wardha . 
Madhukar Manik rao Pre-University Arts _ Debarred from taking any Univer- 
Bhise- ` sity examination up to the March- 
E . April, 1962, examinations inclusive. 
16. Arts College, Buldana 
Yashwant Pandharinath Pre-University Arts Debarred from takiog any Univer- 
Bayani a . sity examination up to the March. 
: April, 1962, examinations ¡inclu 
sive. 
Damodar Bhikanrao First Year B.A. Debarred from taking any Univer 
Deshmukh city examination up tó the October- 
l November, 1962, examinations in- 
clusive. i 
Yeshwant Dattatraya Third Year B.A, Debarred from taking any Univer- 
Karandikar sity examination up to the March- 
April, 1962, examinations inclusive. 
Ex-students = 
Anilkumar Mannasbingh Pre-University Arts. Debarred from taking any Univer- 
Gautam E l sity examination up to the March- 
April, 1962, examination inclusive. 
Arvind Keshaorao Bhure  Pre-Univ. Science. Do. 
Ramendra Chandra Do Do. 
Chatterjee 
Narsingh Nandlal Do. Do, 
Agrawal 
Ramesh Anandrao - Do . Do. 
Deshmukh A 
Panjab Laxman Pre- University Do. 
Kalmegh Science (Agri.) 
Aftab Ahmed Qureshi Firet Year B.A. . Debarred from taking any Univer- 
. sity examination up to October- 
November, 1962, examinations 
l inclusive, 
Rameshchandra Tulsi- . B.A. (Paes) Debarred from taking any Univer- 
das Sawal sity exam‘nation yp to the March- 
i April- 1962 examinations jucl:- 
f sive. ; 
Shankarlal Jagannath © Do DebarreJ from taking any Univer- 
Chhawsaria e sity examination up to the 
October-November, 1963, examina- 
l ticne inclusive. 
Yeshwant Rajarampant B.Sc (Pass) Debarred from taking any Univer- 
Sagdeo sity examination up to the March. 
i April, 1952, examinatons inclu. - 
sive. 
Non-Collegiate Candidate 
Shantaram Bajirao M,A, Part IT. Debarred from taking any Univer- 
Kaslikar sity examination up to the 
' October-November, 1963, examina- 
tions inclusive. - 
Woman Candidate 
Kumari Sushila Second Year B.A. Debarred from taking any Univer- 
Dattatraya Kulkarni sity examination up to the 
October-November, 1962, examina- 
tions inclusive. 
Nagpur : 7th Ju'y, 1961. , S. V. BHAGWAT 


Deputy Registrar 
NAGPUR UNIVERSITY, 
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UNIVERSITY OF GORAKHPUR - 


Notification | g 


It is hereby notified that the following candidates who appeared ab the various 
Examinationg of the Gorakhpur University. held in April/May 1961, have been found 
guilty of using unfair meane at the Examination at which they appeared. They have 
been punished ag shown below :— 


(a) The results of the following candidates have been cancelled :— 


Roll 


Si. Examina- Gunes Name of the candidates 
No. tions No. -a with address 
i. BAI 9444 T. D. College, Sri Dudh Nath Singh, ` 
Jaunpur. S/o. Sri Raj Narain Singh, 
Vill. Haraiyapur, 
P.O. Oina, Jaunpur. 
a B.A I. 4951 University Sri Umegh Chandra Srivastava, 
| Centre S/o. Sri Dalta Pd. Srivasteva, 


Compensation and Claims Sect., 
Accounts Section, . 
N, E. Railway, Gorakhpur. 


(b) The results of the following candidates have also been cancelled and they 


have been further debarred from appearing at any University Examination .till_ 1st 
~ January 1963 :— 


1. B.Sc. Il. 1275 T. D. College, Sri Prem Narain Lal, 
Jaunpur, S/o. Sri Bishwa Nath Lal, 
Vill. Methapar, 
P.O. Hojosi, Jaunpur. 
2. B.Sc, (Ag.) 11, 1798 S N. College, Sri Krishna Deo Misra, . 
Azamgarh. S/o. Sri Trailokya Nath Misra,. 
Moh. Mcchitola, : 
| P.O. Chunar Mirzapur. 
~ 3. B,A. 1. 1850 T. D. College, Sri Ram La wat, 
Jaunpur. ` Sfo. Sri Bhagwandin, 
Vill. Dulapur, 
P.O. Lambhua, Jaunpur. .~ 
Š Y z 
4, BAs T. 2028 T. D. College, Sri Ugra Sen Singh, a 
Jaunpur. 8/o. Sri Ram Murti Singh, 
Vill, Harrauli a 
P.O. Birbhanpur, Jaunpur, 
5, B.Sc, (Ag.) II. 1884 S. N. College, Shree Ram, 
Azamgarh. S/o. Late Sri Shree Debi Pad. - 
C/o. Sri Hira Pd. -> i 
Vill. Captainganj, 
P.O. Terki, Azamgarh. 
6. B.A. II 26226 T., D. College, Bri Syed Naseem Haider Zaidi, 
Jaunpur, S/o. Sri Syed Ikbal Husain Sahib, 
Mufti Mohalla, 
P.O. Sadar, Jaunpur. 
7. Bå. I 468 S. C. College, Sri Kedar Rai, 
i Ballia. . S/o. Shree Dharm Raj Rai, 
Vill Sabjani, E 
P.O. Haran Bazar, 
Shahabad, (Bihar). 
8, B.A. 1 3859 Kisan Degree Sri Mohan Lal Tripathi, 
College, S/o. Sri Brahma Datt Tripathi, 
Bahraich. Vill. Khasha Kutti, 
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9. LL.B. (Prev.) 1252 University Sri D. N. Dwivedi, . 
Contre. _ , Sfo. Sri Brij Mohan Dubey, 
=. Vill. Jai Lal Dubey-Ka-Pura, 
P. O. Inhora, Rai Bareilly. 


10. LL.B, (Final) 2089 University ` Sri Ashok Kumar Varma, 
Centre. Sfo Chri Raghunath Pd. 
Moh. Mian Bazar, North Gate, 


Gorakhpur. 
Sd Illegible 
Registrar. 
SRI VENKATESWARA UNIVERSITY 
No. 3551-B/61. Dated 26th July, 1961. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SYNDICATE 


In continuation of the proceedings of the Syndicate dated 11th July, 1961, it is 
hereby notified that the undermentioned candidates who are guilty of having practised 
unfair means at the University Examinations held in March-April, 1961 are declared 
to have failed at the respective Examinations and are further debarred from appeariog 
` at any University Examination before the dates mentioned against their respective 


names : 
THREE-YEAR B.Sc. DEGREE EXAMINATION. 
Reg. No. Name end Address College Nature of punishment awa:ded 
580 Sri J. Hussain Reddy, Government Result for the whole Examina- 
Peddasinganapalle, Arts College, tion cancelled. The candidate 
(Via) Mydukur, Cuddapah. is further debarred from app- 
Cudaapah District. earing for any of the Univer- 
sity Hxaminations till and in- 
cluding March, 1962 but per- 
mitted to appear for the Exa- 
mination in September, 1962. 
592 Sri K. Kameswara Rao, Government Do. 
5/11, Jagirdar Jagannatha Arts College, 
Rao Street, > Cuddapah. 
OCUDDAPAH. ; 
THREE-YEAR B.A. DEGREE EXAMINATION, 
24- Sri B. Manikya Reddy, Government Do. 
Krishnadevaraya Colony, Arts College, . 
ist Road, ADONI, Anantapur. 
Kurnool District. p 
705 Sri M. Ramasubba Reddy, Government Do. 
MUTHUKUR (Post), Arts College, 
Pulivendla Taluk, Cuddapah. 
, Cuddapah District. 
1684 S:i K. Ramana Reddy, V. R. College, Do. 
C/o. A. Rumaraghava Reddy, Nellore. 
Mulapes, NELLORE. 
University Office, Sd Tllegible 
Tirupati, 
26th July 1961. Registrar, 
THE VENKATESWARA UNIVERSITY 
Tirupati, 
No 3551.Bf61. {Andhra Pradesh) 


Dt : 11th June, 1961 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SYNDICATE 


It is hereby notified that the undermentioned candidates who are guilty of having 
practised unfair means at the University Examination held in March-April, 1961 are 
declared to have failed at the respective examinations and are further debarred from appearing 
et any University Examination before the dates mentioned against their respective names : 
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PRE-UNIVERSITY. EXAMINATION 


Reg. Name and Address.  - College Nature of punishment 

No. $ awarded. 

927 Sri M, Obanna, 5/0. M. Government Arts Result for the whole Examination. 
Subbaiah, Rumaraju- , College, Cuddapab. cancelled and not permitted to 
palli (Post), Cuddapah . l eit for the September 1961 Exa- ` 
Dist. mination ; permitted to appear 

. for the examination in March : 
| 1962. 
2971 Sri D. Veeraraghavulu, V.R College. Do. 
Vovvera (Village € Nellore. 
P.O. Kovvur (Tq), 
.  Nellore Dist. 
3091 Sri N. Narasimham, V. R. College, Do. 
24/100, Mulapet, Nellore ` ' i 
Nellore. 
3-YEAR DEGREE EXAMINATION 
9190 Miss D. Ninamma, D/o 7 S. P. College for - . Do. 


D. Venkaiah, 257/Isuka Women, Tirupati. 
Street, Tirupati. i TOEN l 
PRE-UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION 


874 Sri J. Ravindranatha -Government Arts - Debarred from appearing for any 
Reddy, C/o J. Chandra- ` College, Cuddapah. ` of the University Examina. 
sekhara Reddy, 1//271, tions till and including March. 
Jothigovindappa Street, 1962. Permitted to appear for 
Bellam Mandy, Cuddapah. the examination in September, 

1962. 

933 Sai K. Rami Reddy Kondlo- Government Arts Debarred from appearing for any 
pelle, Utukuru Post, College Cuddapah. of the University Examina- 
Rajampet Tq., Cuddapah tions till and including March 
Dist. 1962. Permitted to appear for 

- the examination in September, 
1962. 
1009 Sri U. Ramamurthy, C/o. Do. Do. 


U. Erikalaiah, Chennur 
Post, Cuddapah Dist. . 
1108 Sri N. Subramanyam C/o. Do. Do. - i 
C Munem a Vasantba- i i 
peta, Proddutur Post, - se 
Cuddaph Dist. 
1119 Sri $, Erikala Reddy, C/o. Do. Do, 
S$ Chinnajah Reddy, a 
- Theliur Village, Madur 


Post, Pulivendla Tq., / 
Cuddapah Dist. 


8085 Sri Md. Amjudali, C/o. 8. A. V. R. College. Do 
Abdul Azeez, Teacher, Nellore. i 
Samithı le. School, 
Muthukur, Nellore Dist. 

3679 Sri K. Kulasekhara Reddy, S. V. College, 2 Do. 
C/o. K. Seshachala Reddy, Tirupati. 
Chittapara (Vill. & P.O.), 


Chittoor Dist. 
S3.VEAR B.A. DEGREE EXAMINATION 


499 Sri P. Bhaskar, S/o P. Government Arts Do. 
Babu Rao. Hetel Pro- College, Cuddapah. 
prietor, Near Railway Eo i 
Station, Cuddapah 
PRE-PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATION 


510 Sri Surendar Reddy, Patel 5S. V. College, Debarred from appearing for any 
Buildirg 6-1-5938, Kaira- Tirupati. of the University Exam'na- . 
tabad, Hyderabad. l tions till and including - 

: March, 1962. 


Note.—He is not eligible to appear for the Pre-Professional Examination again in 
September 1962 since he has elready availed himself of the three chances prescribed in May 
60, Sept. 60 and May 61 examinations. l l i E 

Sd Illegible, 
Registrar 
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